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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  the  following  directions  were  intended  for  the 
['Conduct  of  the  families  of  the  authoress’  own 
' dsughteri,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  their  table, 
ISO  as  to  unite  a good  figure  with  proper  economy, 
«ahe  has  avoided  all  excessive  luxury,  such  as  es- 
inence  of  ham,  and  that  wasteful  expenditure  of  large 
•quantities  of  meat  for  gravy,  which  so  greatly  con- 
ttributes  to  keep  up  the  price,  and  is  no  less  injurious 
^ those  who  eat,  than  to  those  whose  penury  obliges 
tthero  to  abstain.  Many  receipts  are  given  for  things 
•which  being  in  daily  use,  the  mode  of  preparing 
tthem  may  be  supposed  too  well  known  to  require 
la  place  in  a cookery-book  ; yet  how  rarely  do  we 
meet  with  fine  melted  butter,  good  toast-and-water 
tor  well  made  coffee.  She  makes  no  apology  for 
minuteness  in  some  articles,  or  for  leaving  others 
innnoticed,  because  she  does  not  write  for  professed 
:cooks.  This  little  work  would  have  been  a treasure 
tio  herself  when  she  first  set  out  in  life,  and  she 
tlberefore  hopes  it  may  prove  useful  to  others.  In 
■that  expectation  it  is  given  to  the  Public;  and  as 
•she  will  receive  from  it  no  emolument,  so  she 
ttrusts  it  will  escape  without  censure. 
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In  every  rank,  those  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  who  best 
acauit  themselves  of  the  duties  which  their  station  requires. 
Inaeed,  this  line  of  conduct  is  not  a matter  of  choice  but 
of  necessity,  if  we  would  maintain  the  dignitj*  of  our  char- 
acter as  rational  beings. 

In  the  variety  of  female  acmiirements,  though  domestic 
occupations  stand  not  so  higii  in  esteem  as  they  formerly 
did,  yet  when  neglected,  they  produce  much  human  mis- 
ery. There  was  a time  when  ladies  knew  nothing 
theirown  family  concerns:  but  in  the  present  day  there 
are  many  who  know  nothing  them.  Each  of  these 
extremes  should  be  avoided  : but  is  there  no  w ay  to  unite 
in  the  female  character,  cultivation  of  talents  and  habits 
of  usefulness  ? Happily  there  are  still  great  numbers  iu 
every  situation,  whose  example  proves  that  this  is  possible. 
Instances  may  be  found  of  Ldies  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  who  condescend  to  examine  the  accounts  of  their 
house-steward  ; and,  by  overlooking  and  wisely  directing 
the  expenditure  of  that  part  of  their  husband’s  income 
which  falls  under  their  own  inspection,  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences of  embarras-^ed  circumstances.  How  much  more 
necessary,  then,  is  domestic  knowledge  in  those  whose 
limited  fortunes  press  on  their  attention  coViSiderations  of 
thestrictest  economy ! There  ought  to  be  a material  difl’er- 
ence  in  the  degree  of  care  which  a person  of  a large  and 
Independent  estate  bestows  on  money-concerns  and  that 
of  a person  of  confined  circumstances  : yet  both  may  very 
eoraraendably  employ  some  portion  of  their  time  and 
thoughts  on  this  suoject.  The  custom  of  the  times  tends 
in  some  measure  to  abolish  the  distinctions  of  rank;  and 
the  education  given  to  young  people  is  nearly  the  same  in 
•11 ; but  though  the  leisure  of  the  higher  may  be  well  de- 
voted to  different  accomplishments,  the  pursuits  of  those 
in  a middle  line,  if  less  ornamental,  would  better  secure 
their  own  happiness  and  that  of  others  connected  with 
them.  We  sometimes  bring  up  children  in  a manner 
calculated  rather  to  fit  them  for  tne  station  we  wish,  than 
that  which  it  is  likely  they  will  actually  possess  ; and  it 
is  in  all  cases  worth  the  while  of  parents  to  consider  whe- 
ti^r  the  expectation  or  hope  of  raising  their  offspiog  above 
their  own  situation  be  well  founded* 
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The  cultivation  of  the  underttanding  and  diapoaltkfis, 
however,  is  not  here  alluded  to  ; for  a iudJciooa  iaiprorr- 
ment  of  both,  united  to  firm  and  early* taught  religious 
principles,  would  enable  the  happy  posseaaor  of  tbeee 
advant4igf'S  to  act  well  on  all  occasions;  nor  woui<i  young 
ladies  find  domestic  knowledge  a burthen,  or  inronststent 
with  higher  attainments,  if  the  rudiments  of  it  were  incui* 
cated  at  a tender  age,  when  activity  te  so  pleasing.  If 
employment  be  tiresome  to  a healtby’ child,  toe  fault  zvu%t 
be  traced  to  habits  which,  from  niariy  causes,  are  not  at 
present  favourable  to  the  future  conduct  of  women.  It 
freouently  happens,  that  before  impreasions  ot  doty  are 
made  on  the  mind,  ornamental  education  commences ; and 
it  ever  after  takes  the  lead  : thus,  what  should  be  only  the 
embellishment  becomes  the  main  business  of  life.  There 
is  no  opportunity  of  attaining  a knowledeeof  family  matv> 
agement  at  school ; and  daring  Vacations,  all  subjects  tUat 
might  interfere  with  amusementare  avoided. 

When  a girl  whose  family  moves  in  the  higher  rants  cf 
life,  returns  to  reside  at  her  father’s  house  after  core p?- - 
ting  her  education,  her  introduction  to  the  gay  world,  a:>d 
a continued  course  of  pleasures,  persuade  her  at  once  ihal 
she  was  born  to  he  the  ornament  of  fasbionaMe  chrl*^, 
rather  than  to  /foop(as  she  would  conceive  it  ito  undertake 
the  arrangement  of  a family,  though  by  that  means  !^-.e 
might  in  various  ways  augment  the  satisfaction  and  comfort 
of  her  parents.  On  the  other  hand  persons  of  an  inferior 
sphere,  and  especially  in  the  lower  order  of  mtdlinelife, 
are  almost  always  anxious  to  give  their  children  such  ad* 
vantages  of  education  as  themselves  did  not  ixrsaraa. 
Whether  their  indulgence  be  productive  of  the  happirrss 
So  kindly  aimed  at,  must  he  judged  by  the  efiVets.  which 
are  not  very  favourable,  if  what  has  been  Uu^ht  has  not 
produced  humility  in  herself,  and  increased  gratitude  and 
respect  to  the  authors  of  her  being.  'Verea  young  woman 
brought  to  relish  home  society,  and  the  calm  deiicht«<  f 
agreeable  occupation,  before  she  entercnl  inio  the  d^lu«ire 
scenes  of  pleasure,  presented  by  the  theatre  and  other 
dissipations,  it  is  probable  she  would  soon  make  a eompar* 
Ison  much  in  favour  of  the  former,  especially  if  rcatraint 
did  not  give  to  the  latter  additional  relish. 

If  we  carry  on  our  observations  to  married  life,  we  ahaJl 
find  a life  of  employment  to  be  the  source  of  unnumbrr*  d 

fdeasures.  To  attend  to  the  nursing,  and  ai  foaaf  rarff 
nstruction  of  children,  and  rear  a healthy  progeny  in  the 
wavs  of  piety  and  usefulness to  preside  over  the  familr, 
and  regulate  the  income  allotted  to  its  maintenance : to 
make  home  the  sweet  refuge  of  a husband,  fati^cd  by 
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intercourse  ■with  a jarring  world:  to  be  his  en'ightened 
«ompanioD  and  the  chosen  friend  of  his  heart  : these, 
these,  are  the  woman’s  duties ! and  delightful  ones  they 
are.  if  haply  she  be  married  to  a man  whose  soul  can  duly 
estimate  ner  worth,  and  who  will  bring  his  sharo  to  the 
common  stock  of  felieity.  Of  such  a woman,  one  may 
truly  say,  “ Happy  the  man  who  can  call  her  his  wife. 
Blessed  are  the  cnildren  who  call  her  mother.” 

When  we  thus  observe  her.  exercising  her  activity  and 
l»est  abilities  in  appropriate  cares  and  increaseing  excel- 
lence. are  we  not  ready  to  say,  she  is  the  agent  lor  good 
of  that  benevolent  Being,  who  placed  her  on  earth  to  fulfil 
stirh  sacred  ohUgations,  not  to  waste  the  talents  commit- 
lu  her  charge  ? 

When  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments may  find  exercise  in  the  multifarious  occupations 
of  the  daughter;  the  wife;  the  mother;  and  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  can  any  one  urge  that  the  female  mind  is  con- 
tracted by  domestic  employ  ? It  is  however  a great  comfort 
that  the  duties  of  life  are  within  the  reach  of  humbler  abil- 
ities; and  that  whose  chief  aim  is  to  fulfil  them;  will 
rarely  ever  fail  to  acquit  herself  well.  United  with,  and 
perhaps  crowning  all  the  virtues  of  the  female  character; 
IS  that  well  directed  ductility  of  mind;  which  occasionally 
bends  its  attention  to  the  smaller  objects  of  life,  knowing 
them  to  be  often  scarcely  less  essential  than  the  greater. 

Hence  the  direction  of  afahf^isno  inconsiderablebranch 
of  a lady’s  concern,  as  it  involves  judgment  in  expenditure 
respectability  of  appearance,  and  the  comfort  oi  her  hus- 
band and  those  wbupartuke  their  hospitality. 

The  mode  of  covering  the  table  differs  in  taste,  llis 
not  the  multiplicity  of  things,  hut  the  choice,  the  dressing, 
and  the  neat  pleasing  look  of  the  whole,  which  gives  res- 
pectability to  her  who  presides.  Too  much  or  too  little 
dinners  are  extremes  not  uncommon:  the  latter  is  in  ap- 
pearance and  reality  the  effort  of  poverty  or  penuriousnesa 
to  be  genteel;  and  the  former,  if  constantly  given,  may 
endanger  the  circumstances  of  those  who  are  not  affluent. 

Generally  speaking,  dinners  are  far  less  sumptuous  than 
formerly,  when  half  a dozen  dishes  were  supplied  for  w hat 
one  now  costs;  consequently  those  whose  fortunes  are 
not  great,  and  who  wish  to  make  a genteel  appearance 
without  extravagance,  regulate  their  table  accordingly. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  incidents  in  which  the  respect- 
ability ofaroanis  more  immediately  felt,  than  the  style 
of  dinner  to  which  he  accidentally  may  bring  home  a 
vi-io»r.  Every  one  is  to  live  ns  he  can  afford,  and  the 
Rii  al  of  the  tradesman  ought  not  to  emulate  the  cnlerlain-* 
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ments  of  the  higheTclasset ; but  If  two  or  three  ditbe*  «r« 
well  served,  with  the  usual  sauces,  the  table  linen  c^ean, 
the  small  sideboard  neatly  laid,  and  all  that  is  necessary  be 
at  hand,  the  expectation  of  the  husband  and  friend  nlfl  l.«e 
gratified,  because  no  irregularity  of  domestic  arrangetceDt 
will  disturb  the  social  intercourse.  The  same  ohserration 
holds  good  on  a larger  scale.  In  all  siioationf  of  life,  the 
entertainment  should  be  no  less  suited  to  the  station  tlum 
to  the  fortune  of  the  entertainer,  and  to  the  number  sad 
rank  of  those  invited. 

The  manner  of  carving  is  not  only  a very  necessary 
branch  of  information,  to  enable  a young  lady  to  do  the 
honours  of  her  table,  but  makes  a considerable  differenee 
in  the  consumption  of  a family  : and  though  in  large  par- 
ties she  is  so  much  assisted  as  to  render  this  kncwledjn 
apparently  of  less  consequence,  yet  she  mnst  at  times  feel 
the  deficiency:  and  shonld  not  fail  to  acquaint  herself 
with  an  attainment,  the  advantage  of  which  is  evident 
every  day. 

Indeed,  as  fashions  are  so  fleeting,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  before  the  end  of  this  century,  great  attention  to 
guests  may  be  again  the  mode,  as  it  was  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last.  Some  people  haggle  meat  ao  much,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  help  half  a dozen  persons  decently  from 
a large  tongue,  or  a sirloin  of  beef ; and  the  dish  goes 
away  with  the  appearance  of  having  been  knawed  by  dogs. 
If  the  daughters  of  the  family  were  to  take  the  head  of  the 
table  under  the  direction  of  their  mother,  they  would  fulfil 
its  duties  with  grace,  in  the  same  easy  manner  as  an  early 
practice  in  other  domestic  affairs;  gradually  fits  them  for 
tbeirown  future  houses.  Habit  alone  can  make  good  carv- 
ers : but  some  principal  directions  are  bereaUer  given, 
with  a reference  to  the  annexed  plates. 

The  mistress  of  a family  should  always  remember  that 
the  welfare  and  good  management  of  the  house  depend  on 
the  eye  of  the  superior;  and  consequently  that  nothing  is 
too  trifling  for  her  notice,  whereby  waste  may  be  avoided ; 
and  this  attention  is  of  more  importance  now  that  the  price 
of  every  necessary  of  life  is  increased  to  an  enormous 
degree. 

If  a lady  has  never  been  accustomed,  while  single,  to 
think  of  family  arrangement,  let  her  not  upon  that  account 
fear  that  she  cannot  attain  it : she  may  consult  others  who 
are  more  experienced,  and  acquaint  herself  with  the  ne- 
cess  ary  quantities  of  the  several  articles  of  family  expen- 
diture, in  proportion  to  the  number  it  consists  of,  the 
proper  prices  to  pay,  &c-  ftc. 

A minute  account  of  tho  annual  income,  and  the  time* 
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lof  payment,  should  be  takpn  in  writing : likewise  an  es- 
ttimate  of  the  supposed  amount  of  each  article  of  expense ; 
■and  those  who  are  early  accustomed  to  calculations  on 
■domeslic  articles  will  acquire  so  accurate  a knowledge  of 
swhat,  their  establishment  requires,  as  will  give  them  the 
■happy  medium  between  prodigality  and  parsimony,  with- 
■out  acquiring  the  character  of  meanness. 

Perhaps  few  branches  of  female  education  are  so  useiu., 
■as  great  readiness  at  figures.  Accounts  should  he  regularly 
■kept,  and  not  the  smallest  article  omitted  to  be  entered ; 
■and  if  balanced  every  week  and  month,  &c.  the  income 
■and  outgoings  will  be  ascertained  with  facility,  and  their 
^proportions  to  each  other  be  duly  observed.  Some  people 
(fix  in  stated  sums  to  be  appropriated  to  each  different  ar- 
tticle,  and  keep  the  money  in  separate  purses ; as  house, 
(clothes,  pocket,  education  of  children,  &c.  Whichever 
rway  accounts  be  entered,  a certain  mode  should  be  adopt- 
ecd,  and  strictly  adhered  to.  Many  women  are  unfortun- 
■ately  ignorant  of  the  state  of  their  husband’s  income  ; and 
(Others  are  only  made  acquainted  with  it,  when  some  spec- 
lulative  project,  or  profitable  transaction,  leads  them  to 
■make  a false  estimate  of  what  can  be  afforded  ; and  it  too 
(often  happens  that  both  parties,  far  from  consulting  each 
mother,  squander  money  in  ways  that  they  would  even 
•wish  to  forget ; whereas  marriage  should  be  a state  of  mu- 
ttnal  and  perfect  confidence,  and  similarity  of  pursuits, 
(Which  would  secure  that  happiness  it  was  intended  to 
(bestow. 

There  are  so  many  valuable  women  who  excel  as  wives, 
tthat  it  is  a fair  inference  there  would  be  few  extravagant 
tones,  were  they  consulted  by  their  husbands  on  subjects 
hhat  oncem  tbe  mutual  interests  of  both  parties.  Within 
lithe  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  many  families 
■have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  want  of  openness  in 
Ethe  man  on  the  subject  of  his  affairs  ; and  though  on  these 
■occasions  the  women  were  blamed,  it  has  afterwards  ap- 
•peared  that  they  never  were  allowed  a voice  of  inquiry, 
(or  suffered  to  reason  upon  what  sometimes  appeared  to 
■them  imprudent. 

Many  families  have  owed  their  prosperity  full  as  much 
(to  the  propriety  of  female  management,  as  to  the  kuow- 
•ledge  and  activity  of  the  father. 

The  lady  of  a general  officer  observed  to  her  man  cook, 
(that  her  last  weekly  bill  was  higher  than  usual.  Some  ex- 
•cuae  was  offered; — to  which  she  replied  “ Such  is  the 
■sum  I have  allotted  to  house-keeping : should  it  be  ex- 
•ceeded  one  week,  the  next  must  repay  it.  The  general 
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wiU  li.ive  no  public  J«y  llii*  week.”  The  bult  wm  BeT<T 
rpp"ated. 

March's  “ Family  Book-keeper”  is  a aery  nserol  work, 
and  sares  much  trouble ; the  Tariont  artirle*  of  expenae 
being  printed,  with  a column  for  erery  day  in  the  year, 
so  that  at  one  view  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  each, 
and  the  total  sum,  may  be  known. 

Ready  money  should  be  paid  for  all  such  things  as  eonac 
not  into  weekly  bills,  and  even  for  them  a check  is  neces- 
sary. The  best  places  for  purchasing  should  be  attended 
to  In  some  articles  a discount  of  five  per  cent,  is  allow- 
ed for  ready  money  in  London,  and  other  large  rities.  and 
those  who  thus  pay  are  usually  best  served,  Cnder  the 
idea  of  buying  cheap,  many  go  to  new  shops,  but  it  it  saf- 
est to  deaf  with  people  of  established  credit,  who  do  not 
dispose  of  goods  by  under-selling 

To  make  tradesmen  wait  for  their  money  injures  them 

fgeatly,  besides  that  a hieher  price  must  be  paid:  and  in 
ong  bills,  articles  never  bougnt  are  often  charged.  Per- 
haps the  irregularity  and  f,<ilure  of  payment  may  have 
much  evil  influence  on  the  price  of  various  articles,  and 
may  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  many  families  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest 

Thus  regularly  conducted,  the  exact  state  of  money  af- 
fairs  will  he  known  with  ease;  for  it  is  delay  of  payment 
that  occasions  confusion.  A common-place  book  should 
he  always  at  hand,  in  which  to  enter  such  hints  of  useful 
knowleci^e,  and  other  observations,  as  are  given  by  sensi- 
ble expeneneed  people.  Want  of  attention  to  what  is  ad- 
vised, or  supposing  things  too  minute  to  be  worth  heating, 
are  the  causes  why  so  much  ignorance  prevails  on  neces- 
sary subjects,  among  those  who  are  not  backward  in  frivol- 
ous ones. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  a woman  to  he  informed  of  the 
prices  and  goodness  of  all  articles  in  common  use,  and  of 
the  best  times  as  well  as  places  of  purchasing  them.  She 
should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  comparaure  prices  of 
provisions,  in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  substitute 
those  that  are  most  reasonable,  when  they  will  answer  as 
well  for  others  of  the  same  kind,  but  which  are  more 
costly.  A false  notion  of  economy  leads  many  to  purchase 
as  bargains,  what  is  not  wanted,  and  sometimes  never  it 
used.  Were  this  error  avoided,  more  money  wonid  re- 
main for  other  purposes.  It  is  not  unusual  aro.-'-.g  lower 
dealers  to  put  off  a larger  quantity  ofgoods.hy  a.sauranci's 
that  they  are  advancing  in  price  : and  many  who  supply 
fancy  articles  are  so  successful  in  persuasion,  that  pur- 
chasers not  unfrcquently  go  far  beyond  their  original  in- 
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•\*»ntlnn,  eren  to  their  own  future  disquiet.  Some  ihim;3 
I arc  better  for  keeping',  and,  being  in  constant  consumption, 
should  be  laid  in  accordingly  ; such  as  paper,  soap,  atul 
candles.  Of  these  mere  hereafter. 

To  give  unvarying  rules  cannot  be  attempted,  for  people 
ought  to  form  their  conduct  on  their  circumstances;  but 
it  is  presumed  that  a judicious-arrangement  according  to 
them,  will  be  found  equally  advantageous  to  all.  The 
minutis  of  management  must  he  regulated  by  every  one’s 
fortune  and  rank.  Some  ladies,  not  deficient  in  either, 
charge  themselves  with  giving  out,  once  in  a month,  to  a 
superintending  servant,  such  quantities  of  household  arti- 
cles, as  by  observation  and  calculation  they  know  to  be 
sufficient,  reserving  for  their  own  key  the  large  stock  of 
things  usually  laid  in  for  verj’’  large  families  in  the  country, 
Should’there  be  several  more  visitors  than  usual,  they  can 
easily  account  for  increase  of  consumption,  andrice  versa. 
Such  a degree  of  jud^ent  will  be  respectable  even  in  tlie 
eye  of  domestics,  if  they  are  not  interested  in  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  employers  ; and  if  they  are,  their  service.s 
will  not  compensate  for  want  of  honesty. 

When  young  ladies  marry,  they  frequently  continue 
their  own  maid  in  the  capacity  of  house-keeper ; who,  as 
they  may  be  more  attached  to  their  interest  than  stran- 
gers, become  very  valuable  servants.  To  such,  the  econ- 
omical observations  in  this  work^will  be  as  useful  as  the 
cookery  ; and  it  is  recommendable  in  them  to  be  strictly 
observant  of  both,  which,  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two, 
will  make  them  familiar  in  the  practice. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  for  the  waste  of  many  of 
the  good  things  that  God  has  given  for  our  use,  not  abuse, 
the  mistress  and  servants  of  great  houses  will  hereafter  be 
called  to  a 8tri<-baccount. 

Some  part  of  everv  person’s  fortune  should  be  devoted 
to  charily;  br  whic^,  “ a pious  woman  will  build  up  her 
house  before  God,  while  she  that  is  foolish  (i  e.  lends  noth- 
ing to  the  Lord.)  pulls  it  down  with  her  hands.  ” No  one 
can  complain  of  (he  want  of  gifts  to  the  poor  in  this  land  : 
—“but  there  is  a mode  of  relief  which  would  add  greatly  to 
their  comfort,  and  which  being  prepared  from  superfluity, 
and  such  materials  as  are  often  thrown  away,  the  expense 
would  not  he  felt.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  work  some 
bints  for  preparing  the  above  are  given. 

By  good  hours,  especially  early  breakfast,  a family  is 
more  regular,  and  much  time  is  saved.  If  orders  be  given 
•oon  in  the  momlns,  there  will  lie  more  time  to  execute 
them  ; and  servants,  by  doing  their  work  with  ease,  M'idl 
be  more  e^ual  to  it,  and  fewer  will  be  accessary. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  thst  the  ^nersl  expense  will  b< 
reduced,  and  much  time  sared,  if  every  thin:{  be  kept  in 
its  proper  place,  applied  to  its  proper  use,  and  m*n  ied 
when  the  nature  of  the  accident  will  allow,  as  soon  ai  bro- 
ken. 

If  the  economv  of  time  was  duly  considered,  the  oaefat 
affairs  transacted  before  amusements  were  allowed.,  sod  a 
regular  plan  of  employment  was  daily  laid  down,  a great 
deal  might  be  done  without  hurry  or  fatigue ; and  it  Would 
be  a most  pleasant  retrospect  at  the  end  of  the  year,  were 
it  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  raluable  acquirements 
made,  and  the  good  actions  performed,  by  an  active 
woman. 

If  the  subject  of  servants  be  thought  ill-timed  in  a book 
upon  family  arrangement,  it  must  be  by  those  who  do  not 
recollect  that  the  regularity  and  good  management  of  the 
heads  will  be  insufficient,  if  not  seconded  by  those  who 
are  to  execute  orders.  It  behoves  eveiw  person  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  whom  he  takes  into  his  service ; to  be 
very  minute  in  investigating  the  character  he  receives, 
and  equally  cautious  and  scrupulously  just  in  giving  one 
to  others.  Were  this  attended  to,  many  bad  people  w.>nld 
be  incapacitated  for  doing  mischief,  by  abusing  the  trust 
reposed  in  them.  It  may  be  fairly  asserted,  that  the  rob- 
bery, or  waste,  which  is  but  a milder  epithet  for  the  un- 
faithfulness of  a servant,  will  be  laid  to  the.charge  of  that 
master  or  mistress,  who  knowing,  or  having  well  founded 
suspicions,  of  such  faults,  is  prevailed  upon  by  false  pity, 
or  entreaty,  to  slide  him  into  another  place.  There  are 
however  some  who  are  unfortunately  capricious,  and  often 
refuse  to  give  a character  because  they  are  displeased  that 
a servant  leaves  their  service  ; but  this  is  unpardonable, 
and  an  absolute  robbery,  servants  having  no  inheritance, 
and  depending  on  their  fair  name  for  rmploymenL  To 
refuse  countenance  to  the  evil,  and  to  encourage  the  good 
servant,  are  actions  due  to  society  at  large  ; and  sncIi  ai 
are  honest,  frugal,  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  should  be 
liberally  rewarded,  which  would  encourage  merit,  and 
inspire  servants  with  zeal  to  acquit  themselves. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  a retributive  justice 
usually  marks  persons  in  that  station  sooner  or  later,  even 
in  this  world.  The  extravag,int  and  idle  in  servitude,  are 
ill  prepared  for  the  industry  and  sobriety  on  yhich  their 
own  future  welfare  so  essentially  depends.  Their  faults, 
and  the  attendant  punishment,  come  home  when  they 
have  children  of  their  own ; and  sometimes  much  sooner. 
They  will  see  their  own  folly  and  wickedness  perpetuated 
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in  their  offspring,  whom  they  must  not  expect  to  he  better 
Jian  the  example  and  instruction  given  by  tiiemselves. 

It  was  the  observation  of  a sensible  and  experienced 
woman,  that  she  could  always  read  the  fate  of  her  servants 
who  married ; those  who  had  been  faithful  and  industrious 
in  her  service,  continued  there  good  habits  in  their  own 
families,  and  became  respectable  members  of  the  com- 
munity ; — those  who  were  the  contrary,  never  were  suc- 
cessful, and  not  uufrequentlv  were  reduced  to  the  parish. 

A proper  quantity  of  household  articles  should  be  always 
ready,  and  more  bought  in  before  the  others  be  consumed, 
to  prevent  inconvenience,  especially  in  the  countrj’. 

A hill  of  parcels  and  receipt  should  be  required,  even  if 
the  money  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase ; and,  to  avoid 
mistakes,  let  the  goods  be  compared  with  these  when 
brought  home. 

Though  it  is  Very  disagreeable  to  suspect  any  one’s  hon- 
esty, and  perhaps  mistakes  have  been  unintentional,  yet 
it  is  prudent  to  weigh  meat,  sugars,  &c.  when  brought  in, 
and  compare  with  the  charge.  The  butcher  should  be 
ordered  to  send  the  weight  with  the  meat,  and  the  cook  to 
file  these  cheeks,  to  be  examided  when  the  weekly  bill 
shall  he  delivered. 

Much  trouble  and  irregularity  are  saved  when  there  is 
company,  if  servants  are  required  to  prepare  the  table  and 
sideboard  in  similar  order  daily. 

All  things  likely  to  he  wanted  should  be  in  readiness; 
sugars  of  different  qualities  kept  broken,  currants  washed, 
picked,  and  perfectly  dry;  spices  pounded,  and  kept  in 
very  small  bottles  closely  corked  ; not  more  than  will  be 
used  in  four  or  five  weeks  should  be  pounded  at  a lime. 
Much  less  is  necessary  than  when  boiled  whole  in  gravies, 
&c. 

Where  noonings  or  sappers  are  served  (and  in  every 
house  some  preparation  is  necessary  for  accidental  visitors) 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  such  things  in  readiness  ns 
are  proper  for  either:  a list  of  several  will  be  subjoined,  a 
change  of  which  may  be  agreeable,  and  if  duly  managed,* 
will  he  attended  with  little  expense  and  much  conveniene. 

A ticket  should  be  exchanged  by  the  cook  for  every  loaf 
of  bread,  which  when  returned  will  show  the  number  to 
be  paid  for  ; as  tallies  may  be  altered,  unless  one  is  kept 
by  each  party. 

Those  who  are  served  with  brewer’s  beer,  or  any  other 
articles  not  paid  for  weekly  or  on  delivery,  should  keep  a 
hook  for  entering  the  dates ; which  will  not  only  serve  to 
prevent  overcharges,  but  will  show  the  whole  year’s  con- 
•u (option  at  one  view. 
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An  inventory  of  furniture,  linen,  and chioi,  ihcuM  ke 
kept,  and  the  thin^  examined  by  it  twice  a rear.  Of  often- 
er  if  there  be  a chariRe  of  aeiv.'nla;  ii,to  each  of  vt.oae 
care  the  articles  used  by  him  or  her  should  t>e  intruaied, 
with  a list,  as  is  done  with  plate.  Tickets  of  parchment 
w ith  ll,e  rumily  name,  numbered,  and  specifyine  what  bed 
it  belongs  to,  should  besewred  on  each  feather  bed. bolster, 
pillow,  and  blanket  Knives,  forks,  and  honae-etoUai. 
are  often  deficient  : these  accidents  might  be  obviated,  if 
an  article  at  the  head  of  every  list  required  the  former 
should  be  produced  whole  or  broken,  and  the  marked  t«rt 
of  the  linen,  though  all  the  others  should  be  worn  oat  The 
inducement  to  take  care  of  glass  is  in  some  roeasnre  remo- 
ved. by  the  increased  price  given  for  old  flint  glass. — Tboae 
who  wish  for  trifle-dishes,  butter  stands,  &c.  at  a lower 
charge  than  cut  glass,  may  buy  them  made  in  moulds,  t-f 
which  there  is  great  variety  that  look  extremely  well,  if 
not  placed  near  the  more  beautiful  articles. 

The  price  of  starch  depends  upon  that  of  flour;  the  best 
will  keep  good  in  a dry  warm  room  for  some  years;  there- 
fore when  liri'ad  is  cheap  it  may  be  bought  to  advantage, 
and  exivered  close. 

SuoARS  being  an  article  of  considerable  expense  in  all 
families,  (be  purchase  demands  particularattention.  The 
cheapest  does  not  go  so  far  as  that  more  refined  ; and  there 
is  difference  even  in  the  degree  of  sweetness.  The  whit* 
should  l)e  chosen  that  is  close,  heavy,  and  shining.  The 
be.^t  sort  of  brown  has  a bright  gravelly  look,  and  it  u often 
to  be  bought  pure  as  imported.  East  Indiasugars  are  finer 
for  the  piice.  Iiut  not  so  strong,  consequently  unfit  for 
wines  and  sweetmeats,  but  do  well  for  common  porpoaea, 
if  good  of  their  kind.  To  prepare  white  sugar,  ponnded, 
rolling  it  with  a bottle,  and  sifting,  wastes  less  thanamor- 
tar. 

Candles  made  in  cool  weather  are  best;  and  when  their 
price,  and  that  of  soap,  which  rise  and  fall  together,  is 
likely  to  be  higher,  it  will  be  prudent  to  lay  in  the  stock 
of  both.  This  information  the  chandler  can  always 
give  ; they  are  better  for  keeping  eight  or  ten  months,  and 
will  not  injure  for  twoyears,  if  properly  placed  in  the  cool; 
and  there  are  few  articles  that  better  deserve  care  in  buy- 
ing, and  allowing  a due  quantity  of,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  family. 

Paper,  by  keeping,  improves  in  quality : a^  if  bought 
by  half  or  whole  reams  from  large  dealers,  will  be  m<Kh 
cheaper  than  purchased  by  the  quire.  The  surprising  in- 
crease of  the  price  of  this  article  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  additional  duties,  and  a larger  consumption,  besides  the 
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monopoly  of  rags : of  the  latter  it  is  said  there  is  some 
scaieity,  which  might  he  obviated  if  an  order  were  given 
to  a servant  in  every  family  to  keeps  hag  to  receive  all 
the  waste  bits  from  cuttings  out,  &c. 

Many  well-iiieaniiig  servaiiU  are  ignorant  of  the  best 
means  of  mauaging  and  thereby  waste  as  much  as  would 
maintaio  a small  family , besides  causeiug  the  mistress  of 

tin*  bouse  much  chajji  iu  by  thnir  irregul nUy  ; u»u  miuiy 

lamilifS,  from  a waut  of  have  the  iipi)t*aranct*  of 

chuucp  rather  than  of  re>;uUr  system.  To  avoid  this,  the 
following  hints  inav  he  useful  as  well  as  economical 

Every  article  should  be  kept  in  that  place  best  suited  to 
it,  as  much  waste  may  thereby  be  be  avoided,  viz. 

Vegeubles  will  keep  best  on  a stone  door  if  tlie  air  be 
excluded.— Meat  in  a cold  dry  place.— Sugar  and  sweet- 
meats require  a dry  place;  so  does  salt. — Candles  cold, 
but  not  damp.— Dried  meats,  hams,  &c.  the  same.— All 
sorts  of  seeds  for  puddings,  saloop,  rice.  &c.  should  be 
close  covered  to  preserve  from  insects  ; but  that  will  not 
prevent  it,  if  long  kep*t. 

Bread  is  so  heavy  an  article  of  expense,  that  all  waste 
should  be  guarded  against ; and  having  it  cut  in  the  room 
will  tend  much  to  prevent  it.  Since  tiie  scarcity  in  1795 
and  1800,  that  custom  has  been  much  adopted.  It  should 
not  be  cut  until  a day  old.  Earthen  pans  and  covers  keen 

S^aw  to  lay  apples  on  should  be  quite  dry,  to  prevent  a 
musty  taste. 

Large  pears  should  be  tied  up  by  the  stalk. 

Basil,  savoury,  or  knotted  marjoram,  or  London  thyme, 
to  be  used  when  herbs  are  ordered ; but  with  discretion, 
as  they  are  very  pungent 

The  best  means  to  preserve  blankets  from  moths  is  to 
Ibid  and  lay  them  under  the  feather-beds  that  are  in  use ; 
and  they  should  be  shaken  occasionally.  When  soiled, 
they  should  be  washed,  not  scoured. 

Soda,  by  softening  the  w ater,  saves  a great  deal  of  soap. 
It  should  be  melted  in  a large  jug  of  water,  some  of  which 
p )ur  into  the  tubs  and  boiler  ; and  w'hen  the  lather  be- 
comes weak,  add  more.  The  new  improvement  in  soft 
soap  is,  if  properly  used,  a saving  of  near  half  in  quantitv; 
and  though  something  dearer  than  the  hard,  reduces  the 
prire  of  washing  considerably. 

Many  good  laundresses  advise  soaping  linen  in  warm 
Water  the  night  previous  to  washing,  as  facilitating  the  op- 
eration with  less  friction. 

8oap  should  be  cut  with  a wire  or  twine,  in  pieces  that 
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will  make  a long  sqaare  when  6nt  brought  in,  end  k»rt 
out  of  the  air  two  or  three  weeks;  for  if  it  dry  quirk,  it 
will  crack,  and  when  wet,  break.  Put  it  on  a ahe’?,  lear. 
ing  a space  between,  and  let  it  grow  hard  gndnaily. 
Thus,  it  will  save  a full  third  in  the  consumption. 

Some  of  the  lemons  and  oranges  used  for  juice  should 
he  pared  first  to  preserve  the  peel  dry  ; some  sheuM  be 
halved,  and  when  ^ueezed,  the  pulp  cut  out,  and  the  cut- 
sides  dried  for  grating.  If  for  boiling  in  any  liquid,  th« 
first  way  is  best.  When  these  fruits  are  cheap,  a prof<r 
quantity  should  be  bought  and  prepared  as  above  directM, 
especially  by  those  who  live  in  the  country,  where  they 
cannot  always  be  had ; and  they  are  perpetually  wanted 
in  cookery. 

When  whites  of  eggs  are  used  for  jelly,  or  other  pur- 
poses, contrive  to  have  pudding,  costard,  &c.  to  employ 
the  yolks  also.  Should  you  not  want  them  for  several 
hours,  beat  them  up  with  a little  water,  and  put  them  in  a 
cool  place,  or  they  will  he  hardened  and  useless.  It  was 
a mistake  of  old,  to  think  that  the  whites  made  cakes  and 
puddings  heavy  ; on  the  contrary,  if  beaten  long  and  se^ 
arately,  the  contribute  greatly  to  give  lightness,  are  an  ad- 
vantage to  paste,  and  make  a pretty  dish  beaten  with  fruit, 
to  set  in  cream,  &c. 

If  copperutensilsbeused  in  the  kitchen,  the  cook  should 
be  charged  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  tin  be  rubbed 
ofi",  and  to  have  them  fresh  done  when  the  least  defect  ap- 
pears, and  never  to  put  by  any  soup,  gravy,  &c,  in  them, 
or  any  metal  utensil;  stone  and  earthen  vessels  should  be 
provided  for  those  purposes,  as  likewise  plenty  of  common 
dishes,  that  the  table-set  may  not  he  used  to  put  by  cold 
meat. 

Tin  vessels,  if  kept  damp,  soon  rust,  which  causes  holes. 
Fenders,  and  tin  linings  of  flower-pots,  &c.  shonld  be 
painted  every  year  or  two. 

Vegetables  soon  sour,  and  corrode  metals  and  glared  red 
■ware,  by  which  a strong  poison  is  produced.  Some  years 
ago,  the  death  of  several  gentlemen  was  occasioned  at 
Salt-hill,  by  the  cook  sending  a ragout  to  the  table,  which 
she  had  kept  from  the  preceding  day  in  a copper  reiMl 
badly  tinned. 

Vinegar,  by  its  acidity,  does  the  same,  the  glasing  bdng 
of  lend  or  arsenic. 

To  cool  liquors  in  hot  weather,  dip  a cloth  in  cold  water, 
and  wrap  it  round  the  bottle  two  or  three  time*,  then  place 
it  in  the  sun  ; renew  the  process  once  or  twice. 

The  best  way  of  scalding  fruits,  or  bailing  vinegar,  it  i 
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la  stone  jsr  on  a hot  iron  hearth : or  by  putting  the  vessel 
into  a saucepan  of  water,  called  a water-bath. 

If  chocolate,  coffee,  jelly,  gruel,  bark,  &c,  be  suffered 
»o  boil  over,  the  strength  is  lost. 

The  cook  should  be  encouraged  to  be  careful  of  coals 
and  cinders ; for  the  latter  there  is  a new  contrivance  to 
aift,  without  dispersing  the  dust  of  the  ashes,  by  means  of 
a covered  tin  bucket. 

Small  coal  wetted  makes  the  strongest  fire  for  the  back, 
"but  must  remain  untouched  until  it  cake.  Cinders,  lightly 
wet  give  a great  degree  of  heat,  and  are  better  than  coal 
for  furnaces,  ironing-stoves,  and  ovens. 

The  cook  should  be  charged  to  take  care  of  jelly-bags, 
"tapes  for  the  collared  things,  Ac.  which,  if  not  perfectly 
scalded,  and  kept  dry,  give  an  unpleasant  flavour  when 
next  used. 

Cold  water  thrown  on  cast-iron,  when  hot,  will  cause  it 
ito  crack. 

In  the  following  and  indeed  all  other  receipts,  though 
the  quantities  may  be  as  accurately  directed  as  possible, 
Ijret  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretiou  of  the  iterson  who 
vises  them.  The  different  tastes  of  people  require  more  or 
less  of  the  flavour  of  spices,  salt,  garlic,  butter,  &c.  which 
can  never  be  ordered  by  general  rules;  and  if  the  cook 
lias  not  a good  taste,  and  attention  to  that  of  her  employers 
Slot  all  the  ingredients  which  nature  and  art  can  furnish 
will  give  exquisite  flavour  to  her  dishes.  The  proper  arti- 
cles should  be  at  hand,  and  she  must  proportion  them  un- 
til the  true  zest  he  obtained,  and  a variety  ot  flavour  be 
given  to  the  different  dishes  served  at  the'same  time. 

Those  who  require  maigre  dishes  will  find  abundance  in 
•his  little  work ; and  where  they  are  not  strictly  so,  by 
*<aet  or  bacon  being  directed  into  stuffings,  the  cook  must 
wise  butter  instead ; and  where  meat  gravies  (or  stock  as 
Kbey  are  called)  are  ordered,  those  made  of  flish  must  be 
adopted. 
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Tne  carving-knife  for  a lady  should  be  light,  and  of  a 
amiddling  size^nd  fine  edge.  Strength  is  less  required  than 
address  in  the  manner  of  using  it;  aud  to  facilitate  this 
tthe  cook  should  give  orders  to  the  butcher  to  divide  the 
{joints  of  the  bones  of  all  carcass-joints  of  mutton,  lamb, 
land  veal  (such  as  neck,  breast,  and  loin ;)  which  may  then 
'be  easily  cut  into  thin  slices  attached  to  the  adjoining 
'toones.  If  the  whole  of  the  meat  belonging  to  each  bone 
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should  be  too  thick,  a small  (lice  may  be  Ukeu  of!  b<  t-s'-n 
every  two  bones. 

The  more  fleshy  joints  (as  fillet  of  veal,  lef  or  saddle  -.f 
mutton,  and  beefj  are  jo  be  helped  in  thin  slices,  oea-.ijr 
cut  and  smooth  ; observing  to  let  the  knife  pass  down  to 
the  bone  in  the  mutton  and  beef  joints 

The  dish  should  not  be  too  far  OB' the  the  carver;  as  it 
cive.s  an  awkward  appearance,  and  make  tbe  task  more 
uiflicult.  Attention  is  to  be  p.aid.tohelp  every  one  to  a 
part  of  such  articles  as  are  considered  the  best. 

In  helping  fish,  take  care  not  to  break  tbe  flakes;  which 
In  cod  and  very  fresh  salmon  are  farge,  and  contribuu! 
much  to  the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  A fish-knife,  cut 
being  sharp,  divides  it  best  on  this  account  Help  a part 
of  the  roe,  milt,  or  liver,  to  each  person.  The  heads  of 
carp,  part  of  those  of  cod  and  salmon,  sounds  of  cod,  and 
fins  of  turbot,  are  likewise  esteemed  niceties,  and  are  lobe 
attended  to  accordingly. 

In  cutting  up  auy  wild-fowl,  dock,  goose,  or  turkey, 
for  a large  party,  if  you  cut  the  slices  down  from  pinion 
to  pinion,  without  making  wings,  there  will  be  more 
prime  pieces. 

A Cod't  Head, — Fish  in  general  reguires  very  little  carv. 
ing,  the  fleshy  parts  being  those  principally  esteemed. 
A cod’s  head  and  shoulders,  when  in  sea'son,  and  properly 
boiled,  is  a very  gen'teel  and  handsonre  dish.  W hen  ent, 
it  should  he  done  with  a fish-trowel,  and  the  parts  about 
the  back-bone  on  the  shoulders  are  the  most  firm  and  the 
best.  Take  off  a piece  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  di- 
rection a,  6,  c,  d,  putting  in  the  spoon  St  a,  c,  and  with 
each  slice  of  fish  give  a piece  of  the  sound,  which  lies  nn- 
derneath  the  back-bone  and  lines  it,  the  meat  of  which  is 
thin,  and  a little  darker  coloured  than  the  body  of  the  fish 
itself:  this  may  he  got  by  passing  a knife  or  spoon  und-r- 
neath,  in  the  direction  a, /.  About  the  head  are  many 
delicate  parts,  and  a great  deal  of  jelly  kind.  Tbe  jelly 
part  lies  about  the  jaw,  bones,  and  the  firm  parts  wiihtn 
the  head.  Some  are  fond  of  the  palate,  and  others  the 
the  tongue,  which  likewise  may  be  got  by  putting  a spoon 
into  the  mouth.  Seeplaie  1. 

Edge-tone  of  Beef  . — Cut  off  a slice  an  inch  thick  all  the 
length  from  a,  b,  in  plate  1,  and  then  help.  1 he  soft  fat 
which  resembles  marrow  lies  at  the  back  of  the  bone,  be- 
low C ; the  firm  fat  must  be  cut  in  horiiontal  slices  at  the 
edge  of  the  meat  d.  It  is  proper  to  ask  which  is  prefer- 
red; as  tastes  differ.  The  skewerthat  keeps  the  meat  pro- 
perly together  when  boiling  is  here  shown  at  a.  This 
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Should  be  drawn  out  before  it  is  served  up ; or,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  the  skewer  in,  put  a silver  one. 

Sirloin  of  Beef  may  be  bepun  either  at  the  end,  or  by 
cutting  into  the  middle.  It  is  usual  to  inq^uire  whether 
the  outside  or  the  inside  is  pr»*ferred.  For  the  outside  the 
slice  should  he  cut  down  to  the  hones  ; and  the  same  with 
every  following  helping,  blice  the  inside  likewise,  and 
give  with  each  piece  some  of  the  soft  fat. 

The  inside  done  as  foll*»ws  eats  excellently  : Have  ready 
some  shailoUvinegnr  boiling  hot : mince  the  meat  large, 
and  a good  deal  of  the  fat ; sprinkle  it  with  .«alt,  and  pour 
the  shallot-vinegar  and  the  gravy  on  it.  Help  with  a 
spoon,  as  quick  as  possible,  on  hot  plates.  See  plate  3. 

/found  or  Buttock  of  Beef  is  cut  in  the  same  way  as  fillet 
of  veal,  in  the  next  article.  It  should  be  kept  even  all 
over.  When  helping  the  fat,  observe  not  to  hack  it,  but 
cut  it  smooth.  A deep  slice  should  be  cut  off  the  heel  be- 
fore vou  begin  to  help,  as  directed  above  for  the  edge-bone. 

^llet  of  Veal. — In  an  ox  this  part  is  round  of  beef.  Ask 
whether  the  brown  outside  be  liked,  otherwise  help  the 
next  slice.  The  bone  is  taken  out,  and  the  meat  tied  close, 
h»*fore  dressing ; which  makes  the  fillet  very  solid.  It 
should  be  cut  thin,  and  very  smooh.  A stuffing  is  put  into 
the  flap,  which  completely  covers  it;  you  must  cut  deep 
into  this,  and  help  a thin  slice,  as  likewise  of  fat.  From 
carelessness  in  not  covering  the  latter  with  paper,  it  is 
sometimes  dried  up,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
c irver. 

Breast  of  VeaX.—Ox\e  part  (which  is  called  the  brisket)  is 
thii'kest,  and  has  gristles;  putyour  knife  about  four  inches 
from  the  edge  of  this,  and  cut  through  it,  which  will  sep- 
arate the  ribs  from  the  brisket.  Ask  which  is  chosen,  and 
help  accordingly.  See  Plate  11. 

Calf's  Head  has  a great  deal  of  meat  upon  it,  if  properly 
managed.  Cut  slices  from  a to  6,  letting  the.  knife  go  close 
to  the  bone.  In  the  fleshy  part,  at  the  neck  end  c,  there 
lies  the  throat  sweetbread,  which  you  should  help  a slice 
of  from  c to  d with  the  other  part.  Many  like  the  eye; 
which  you  must  cut  out  with  the  point  of  your  knife, 
and  divide  in  two.  If  tlie  jaw-hone  be  taken  off,  there 
will  be  found  some  fine  lean.  Under  the  head  is  the  pal- 
ate, which  is  reckoned  a nicety ; the  lady  of  the  house 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  things  that  are  thought  so, 
that  she  may  distribute  them  among  her  guests,  ^e plate  i. 
Shoulder  of  MutUm  — This  is  a very  good  joint,  and  by 
many  nreferred  to  the  leg;  it  being  very  full  of  gravy,  if 
properly  roasted,  and  produces  many  nice  bits.  The  fig- 
ure represents  it  as  laid  in  the  dish  with  its  back  upper- 
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most.  When  it  is  first  cut,  it  should  h^  ki  the  hoHr  sr  ptrt 
of  it,  in  tho  direction  of  n,  b,  and  the  knife  should  ‘ • p«s< 
sed  deep  to  the  bone.  The  prime  pan  of  the  fat  iies 
the  outer  edge,  and  is  to  be  cut  out  in  thin  ''-^es  in  the  ’.U 
rection  e.  If  many  are  at  table,  and  the  hoiiow  part  cut 
in  the  line  a,  b,  is  eaten,  some  eery  good  anddeii"atnUeea 
may  he  cut  out  on  each  side  the  ridge  of  the  blade-l-ooe. 
in  the  direction  c,  d.  The  line  In-tween  these  t»o  dc”ed 
lines  is  that  in  the  direction'or which  the  edce  nr  ridge  of 
the  blade-bone  lies,  and  cannot  be  cut  r ctos*.  See  Pla:e  t, 

LegofiliUlon. — A leg  of  wether  mutton  'which  is  the 
best  flavoured)  may  be  know  by  a round  lump  of  (at  at  the 
edge  of  the  broadest  part,  as  at  a.  The  l>est  pirt  is  m the 
midway,  at  b,  between  the  Knuckle  and  farther  end.  Be- 
gin to  help  there,  by  rutting  thin  deep  slices  to  c.  If  the 
outside  is  not  fat  enough,  help  some  from  the  side  of  the 
broad  end  in  slices  from  e to  /,  This  part  is  most  juicy  ; 
I t many  prefer  the  knuckle,  which  in  fine  mutton  will  be 

ry  tender  though  dry.  There  are  very  fine  slices  on  the 
t acl;  of  the  leg ; turn  it  up,  and  cut  theWoad  end ; not  in 
ihe  direction  you  did  the  other  side,  but  longwivs.  To 
cut  out  the  cramp-bone,  take  bold  of  the  shank  snth  your 
left  hand,  and  cut  down  to  the  thigh-bone  at  d;  the-  pass 
the  knife  under  the  cramp-bone  in  the  direction  d,  g.  See 
Plate  2. 

A fore  OttarieT  of  Lamb. — Separate  the  shoulder  from  the 
seoren  (which  is  the  breast  and  ribs.)  by  passing  the  knife 
under  in  the  direction  of  a,  b,c,d;  keeping  it  towards 
you  horiiontally,  to  prevent  cutting  the  roest  too  much  off 
the  bones.  If  grass  Iamb,  the  shoulder  being  Urge,  put  it 
into  another  dish.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a Seville  or- 
ange (or  lemoi^  on  the  other  part,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt 
and  pepper.  Then  separate  the  gristly  part  from  the  ribs 
in  the  line  e,  c;  and  help  either  from  tMt,  or  from  the 
ribs,  as  may  be  chosen.  See  Plate  2, 

Haunch  of  Venison. — Cut  down  to  the  bone  in  the  line  a, 
b,  c,  to  let  out  the  gravy  : then  turn  the  broaai  e'nd  of  the 
haunch  toward  you,  put  in  the  knife  at  6,  and  cut  as  deep 
as  you  can  to  the  ena  of  the  haunch  d;  then  help  in  thin 
slices,  observing  to  give  some  fat  to  each  person.  There 
is  more  fat  (which  is  a favourite  part)  on  the  left  side  of  c 
and  d than  on  the  other ; and  those  who  help  must  take 
to  proportion  it,  as  likewise  the  gravy  according  to  the 
number  of  the  company.  See  Plate  4. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  is  the  leg  and  part  of  the  loin,  cut  so 
as  to  resemble  haunch  of  venison,  and  is  to  be  helped  at 
table  in  the  same  manner. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. — Cut  long  thin  slice*  from  the  tail  to 
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the  end,  beginning  close  to  the  back-bone.  If  a larKe 
joint,  the  slice  may  be  divided.  Cut  some  fat  from  the  sides. 

Ham  may  be  out  three  ways ; the  common  method  is, 
to  begin  in  the  middle,  by  lon^lices  from  a to  6,  from  the 
centre  through  the  thick  fat.  This  brings  to  the  prime  at 
first,  which  is  likewise  accomplished  by  cutting  a small 
round  hole  on  the  top  of  the  ham  as  at  c,  and  with  a sharp 
knife  enlarging  that  by  cutting  successive  thin  circles: 
this  preserves  the  gravy,  and  keeos  the  meat  moist. 

The  last  and  most  saving  way  is,  to  begin  at  the  hock 
end  (which  many  are  most  fond  of),  and  proceed  onwards. 

Ham  that  is  used  for  pies,  &c.  should  be  cut  from  the 
under  side,  first  taking  OB'  a thick  slice.  See  Plate  4. 

Sucking  Pig. — Tlie  cook  usually  divides  the  body  before 
it  is  sent  to  table,  and  garnishes  the  dish  with  the  jaws 
and  ears. 

The  first  thing  is,  to  separate  a shoulder  from  the  car- 
cass on  one  side,  and  then  the  leg,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion given  by  the  dotted  line  a,  b,  c.  The  ribs  are  then  to 
be  divided  into  about  two  helpings;  and  an  ear  or  jaw 
presented  with  them,  and  plenty  of  sauce.  The  joints 
may  cither  be  divided  into  two  each,  or  pieces  may  be  cut 
from  them.  The  ribs  are  reckoned  the  finest  nart ; but 
some  people  prefer  the  neck-end,  between  the  shoulders. 
See  Plate  4. 

Gooje.— Cut  off  the  apron  in  the  circular  line  o,  6,  c, 
and  pour  into  the  body  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a large 
tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  first  mixed  at  the  sideboard. 
Turn  the  neck  end  of  the  goose  towards  you,  and  cut  the 
whole  breast  in  long  slices  from  one  wing  to  another ; but 
only  remove  them  as  you  help  each  person,  unless  ihe 
company  is  so  large  as  to  require  the  legs  likewise.  This 
way  gives  more  prime  bits  than  by  making  wings.  Take 
off  the  leg,  by  putting  the  fork  into  the  small  end  of  the 
bone,  pressing  it  to  the  body,  and  having  passed  the  knile 
at  d,  turn  the  leg  back,  and  if  a young  bird,  it  will  easily 
separate.  To  take  off  the  wing,  put  your  fork  into  the 
small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press  it  close  to  tlie  body ; 
then  put  in  the  knife  at  d,  and  divide  the  joint,  taking  it 
down  in  the  direction  d,  e.  Nothing  but  practice  will  en- 
able people  to  hit  the  joint  exactly  at  the  first  trial.  When 
the  leg  and  wing  of  one  side  are  done,  go  on  to  the  other ; 
but  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  cut  up  the  whole  goose, 
unless  the  company  be  very  large.  There  are  two  side- 
bones  by  the  wing,  which  may  be  cut  off  i as  likewise  the 
back  and  lower  side-hones  but  the  best  pieces  ate  the 
breast  and  the  thighs  alter  being  divided  from  the  drum 
sticks.  See  Plate  10. 
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Hare. — Thp  lx»ft  way  of  puttini;  it  op  1»,  to  pot  thp point 
of  tile  knife  uii'liT  thf  shoulder  at  a,  and  so  cut  an  the 
way  down  to  the  rump,  on  one  side  of  the  back-bone,  in 
the  line  a.  A.  Do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the 
whole  hare  will  he  divided  into  three  parts.  Cut  thebscia 
into  four,  which,  with  the  leip,  is  the  part  most  esteemed. 
The  shoulder  must  be  cut  off  in  a circular  line,  and  lay 
the  pieces  neatly  on  the  dish  as  yon  cut  them ; and  then 
help  the  company,  giving  some  puddini;  and  gravy  to  every 
person.  This  w.iy  can  only  be  practised  when  the  hare  is 
young ; if  old,  do  not  divide  it  down,  wtich  will  rcOTire  a 
strong  arm  ; hut  put  the  knife  between  the  leg  and  hack, 
and  give  it  a little  turn  inwards  at  the  joint ; which  yoc 
must  endeavour  to  hit,  and  not  to  break  by  force.  When 
both  legs  are  taken  off,  there  is  a fine  collop  on  each  aide 
tlie  back  ; then  divide  the  back  into  as  many  piecea  as  yon 
please,  and  take  off  the  shoulders,  which  are  or  many  pre- 
lerred,  and  are  called  sportman’s  pieces.  When  every 
one  is  helped,  cut  off  the  head  ; put  your  knife  between 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  divide  them,  which  will  en- 
able you  to  lay  the  upper  flat  on  your  plate ; then  put  the 
point  of  the  knife  into  the  centre,  and  cut  the  head  into 
two.  The  ears  and  brains  may  be  helped  then  to  those 
who  like  them.  See  Plate  5. 

Carve  hobbits  as  directed  the  latter  way  for  hare ; cutting 
the  hack  into  two  pieces,  which  with  the  legs  are  the  prime. 

A Fowl. — A boiled  fowl’s  legs  are  bent  inwards,  and 
tucked  into  the  belly ; but  before  it  is  served,  the  skeweta 
are  to  be  removed.  Lay  the  fowl  on  your  plate ; and  place 
the  joints,  as  cut  off.  on  the  dish.  Take  the  wing  off  in 
the  direction  of  a to  6,  only  dividing  the  joint  with  your 
knife ; and  then  with  your  fork  iift  up  the  pinion,  and 
draw  the  wing  towards  the  legs,  and  the  muscles  will  sep- 
arate in  a more  complete  form  than  if  cut.  Slip  the  knife 
between  the  leg  and  body,  and  cut  to  the  bone ; then  with 
the  fork  turn  the  leg  hack,  and  the  joint  will  give  way  if 
the  bird  is  not  old.  When  the  fore  quarters  are  thus  re- 
moved, t.ake  off  the  merry-thought  Irom  a,  and  the  neck 
hones ; these  last  by  putting  in  the  knife  at  c.and  pressing 
it  under  the  long  broad  part  of  the  bone  in  the  line  c,  b ; 
then  lift  it  up.  and  break  it  off  from  the  part  that  slicks  to 
the  breast.  The  next  thing  is.  to  divide  the  breast  from 
the  carcass,  by  cutting  through  the  tender  ribs  close  to  the 
breast,  quite  down  to  the  tail.  Then  lay  the  back  upwards, 
put  your  knife  info  the  bone  half-way  from  the  neck  to 
the  rump,  and  on  raising  the  lower  end  it  will  separate 
readily.  Turn  the  rump  from  you,  and  verr  neat'y  take 
off  the  two  sidesmen,  and  the 'whole  w ill  be  done.  As 
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eftch  part  is  taken  off,  it  should  ho  turned  neatly  on  the 
di5h : and  care  should  be  taken  that  \vhat  is  left  ^oes  pro- 
perly from  table.  The  breast  and  wings  are  looked  upon 
as  the  best  parts  ; but  the  legs  are  most  juicey,  in  young 
fowls.  After  all,  more  advantage  will  be  gained  by  ob- 
serving those  who  carve  well,  and  a little  practice,  than 
by  any  written  directions  whatever.  See  Plate  5. 

A Pheasant. — The  bird  is  as  trussed  for  the  spit,  with  its 
head  under  one  of  its  wings.  When  the  skewers  are  taken 
out,  and  the  bird  served,  the  following  is  the  way  to 
carve  it. 

Fix  vour  fork  in  the  centre  of  the  breast ; slice  it  down 
in  thelinea,6;  take  off  the  leg  on  one  side  in  the  dotted 
line  6,  d;  then  cut  off  the  wing  on  the  same  side  in  the 
line  c,  d.  Separate  the  leg  and  wing  on  the  other  side,  and 
then  cut  off  the  slices  of  breast  you  divided  before.  Re 
careful  how  you  take  off  the  wines;  for  if  you  should  cut 
loo  near  the  neck,  as  at  g,  you  will  hit  on  the  neck-bone, 
from  which  the  wing  must  be  separated.  Cut  off  the  mer- 
rythought in  the  line/,  g,  by  passing  the  kniie  under  it  to- 
wards ine  neck.  Cut  the  other  pails  as  in  a fowl.  The 
breast,  wings,  and  merrythought,  are  the  most  esteemed  ; 
but  the  leg  has  a higher  flavour.  See  Plate  6. 

Partridge. — Th»*  partridgn  is  here  represented  as  just 
taken  from  the  spit ; but  before  it  is  served  up,  the  skew- 
ers must  be  withdrawn.  It  is  cut  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  a fowl.  The  wini/s  must  be  taken  ofi  in  the  line  o,  />, 
and  the  merrythought  in’ the  line  c,  d.  The  prime  parts 
of  a partridge  are  the  wings,  breast,  and  merrythought; 
hut  the  bird  being  small,  the  two  latter  are  not  often  di- 
vided. The  wing  is  considered  as  the  best,  and  the  tip  of 
it  reckoned  the  most  delicate  morsel  of  the  whole.  See 
Plate  6. 

Ptgeom. — Cut  them  in  half,  either  from  top  to  bottom, 
or  across.  The  lower  part  is  generally  thought  the  best ; 
but  the  fairest  way  is  to  out  from  the  neck  to  a,  rather  than 
from  c to  6,  by  a,  which  is  the  most  fashionable.  The  fig- 
ure represents  the  back  of  the  pigeon;  and  the  direotion 
of  the  knife  is  in  the  line  c,  b,  by  a,  if  done  the  last  way. 
See  Ptaie  6. 
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FISH. 

To  CHOOSK  Fish. 

ITdrbot,  if  good,  should  be  thick,  and  the  belly 
of  a yellowish  white  ; if  of  a bluish  cast,  or  thin, 
they  are  bad.  They  are  in  season  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer. 

Salmon. — If  new,  the  flesh  is  of  a fine  red  (the 
gills  particularly),  the  scales  bright,  and  the  whole 

iflsh  stiff.  When  just  killed,  there  is  a whiteness 
between  the  flakes,  which  gives  great  firmness  ; by 
keeping,  this  melts  down,  and  the  fish  is  more  rich. 
The  Thames  salmon  bears  the  highest  price ; that 
caught  in  the  Severn  is  next  in  goodness,  and  is 
II  even  preferred  by  some.  Small  heads,  and  thick 
g in  the  neck,  are  best. 

Cod. — The  gills  should  be  very  red ; the  fish 

I:  should  be  very  thick  at  the  neck,  the  flesh  white 
i and  firm,  and  the  eyes  fresh.  When  flabby  they 
i are  not  good.  They  are  in  season  from  the  begin- 
[ ing  of  December  till  the  end  of  April. 

I Skate. — If  good,  they  are  very  white  and  thick. 
F If  too  fresh,  they  eat  tough,  but  must  not  be  kept 
t above  two  days. 

||  Herrings. — If  good,  their  gills  are  of  a line  red 

1 and  the  eyes  bright ; as  is  likewise  the  whole  fish, 
i which  must  be  stiff  and  firm. 

1 Soles. — If  good,  they  are  thick,  and  the  belly  is 

of  a cream>colour ; if  this  is  of  a bluish  cast  and 
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flabby,  they  are  not  fresh.  They  are  in  the  market 
almost  the  whole  year,  but  are  in  the  highest  per- 
fection about  midsummer. 

Whitings. — The  firmness  of  the  body  and  fins  U 
to  be  looked  to,  as  in  herrings ; their  high  season  is 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  but  they 
may  be  had  a great  part  of  it. 

JiIackerel. — Choose  as  whitings.  Their  season 
is  M ay,  J une,  and  J uly.  They  are  so  tender  a fish 
that  they  carry  and  keep  worse, than  any  other. 

Pike. — For  freshness  obsene  the  above  marks. 
The  best  are  taken  in  rivers : they  are  a very  dry 
fish,  and  are  much  indebted  to  stuffing  and  sauce. 

Carp. — Live  some  lime  out  of  water,  and  may 
therefore  get  wasted  ; it  is  best  to  kill  them  as  soon 
as  caught,  to  prevent  this.  I'he  same  signs  of 
freshness  attend  them  as  other  fish. 

Tench. — They  are  a fine  flavoured  fresh-water 
fish,  and  should  be  killed  and  dressed  as  soon  as 
caught. — When  tlicy  are  to  be  bought,  examine 
whether  the  gills  are  red  and  hard  to  open,  the  eyes 
bright,  and  the  body  stiff.  The  tench  has  a slimy 
matter  about  it,  tlie  clearness  and  brightness  of 
which  show  fresliness.  The  season  is  July,  August, 
and  September. 

Perch. — Take  the  general  rules  given  to  dis- 
tinguish the  freshness  of  otlier  fish.  They  are  not 
80  delicate  as  carp  and  tench. 

Smelts,  if  good,  have  fine  silvery  hue,  are  very 
firm,  and  have  a refreshing  smell  like  cucumbers 
newly  cut. — They  are  caught  in  the  Tnaiuej  and 
some  other  large  rivers. 

Mdllets. — ^The  sea  are  preferred  to  the  river 
mullets,  and  the  red  to  tlie  grey.  They  should  be 
very  firm. — Their  season  is  August. 

CuDGEONS. — They  are  chosen  by  the  same  rules 
as  other  fish.  They  are  taken  in  running  sircaius; 
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come  in  about  niidsuninicr,  and  are  to  be  had  for 
five  or  six  months. 

Eels. — There  is  a greater  diifereuce  in  the  good- 
ness of  eels  than  of  any  other  fish.  The  true  silver- 
eels  (so  called  from  the  bright  colour  of  the  belly) 
is  caught  in  the  Thames.  The  Dutch  ells  sold  at 
Billinsgate  are  very  bad ; those  taken  in  great 
floods  are  generally  good,  but  in  ponds  they  have 
usually  a strong  rank  flavour.  Except  the  middle 
of  summer  they  are  always  in  season. 

Lobsters. — If  they  have  not  been  long  taken, 
the  claws  will  have  a strong  motion  when  you  put 
your  fingers  on  the  eyes  and  press  them.  The 
heaviest  are  the  best,  and  it  is  preferable  to  boil 
tliem  at  home.  M'hen  you  buy  them  ready-boiled, 
try  whether  their  tails  are  stiff,  and  pull  up  with 
aspring;  otherwise  that  part  will  be  flabby.  Tlie 
cock-lobster  is  known  by  the  narrow  back  part  of 
his  tail,  and  the  two  uppermost  fins  within  it  are 
stiff  and  hard  ; but  those  of  the  hen  are  soft,  and 
the  tail  broader.  The  male,  though  generally 
smaller,  has  the  higest  flavour,  tlie  flesh  is  firmer, 
cind  the  colour  when  boiled  is  a deeper  red. 

Crabs. — The  heaviest  are  best,  and  those  of  a 
middling  size  are  sweetest.  If  light  they  are 
watery  : when  in  perfection  the  joints  of  the  legs 
are  stiff",  and  the  body  has  a very  agreeable  smell. 
The  eyes  look  dead  and  loose  when  stale. 

Prawn  and  Shrimps. — AVhen  fresh  they  hava 
a sweet  flavour,  are  firm  and  stiff,  and  the  colour 
is  bright. — Shrimps  are  of  the  prawn  kind,  and 
may  be  judged  by  the  same  rules. 

Oysters. — There  are  several  kinds ; the  Pyfleet, 
Colchester,  and  Milford,  are  much  the  best.  The 
native  Milton  are  fine,  being  white  and  fat;  but 
others  may  be  made  to  possess  both  these  qualities 
in  some  degree  by  proper  feeding.  When  alive 
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and  slroDf;,  the  shell  closes  on  the  knife.  They 
should  be  eaten  as  openefl,  the  flarour  becoming 
poor  otherwise.  The  rock  oyster  is  largest,  but 
usually  has  a coarse  flavour  if  eaten  raw. 

Flounders. — They  should  be  thick,  firm,  and 
have  their  eyes  bright.  They  very  soon  bmmie 
flabby  and  bad.  They  are  both  sea  and  river  fish. 
The  Thames  produces  the  best.  They  are  in 
season  from  January  to  March,  and  from  July  to 
September. 

Sprats. — Choose  by  the  same  rules  as  herrings. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DRESSING  FISH. 

If  the  fishmonger  does  not  clean  it,  fish  is  seldom 
very  nicely  done  ; but  tliose  in  great  towns  wash 
it  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and  by 
perpetual  watering  diminish  the  flavour.  When 
quite  clean,  if  to  be  boiled,  some  salt  and  a little 
vinegar  should  be  put  into  the  water,  to  give  it 
firmness,  but  cod,  whiting,  and  haddock,  are  far 
better  if  a little  salted,  and  kept  a day  ; and  if  not 
very  hot  weather  they  will  be  good  two  days. 

Those  who  know  how  to  purchase  fish  may,  by 
taking  more  at  a time  tlian  they  want  for  one  day, 
often  get  it  cheap  : and  such  kinds  as  will  pot  or 
pickle,  or  keep  by  being  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
hung  up,  or  by  being  fried  will  serve  for  stewing  the 
next  day,  may  then  be  bought  with  advantage. 

Fresh-water  fish  has  often  a muddy  smell  and 
taste,  to  take  off  which,  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and 
water  after  it  is  nicely  cleaned  ; or  if  of  a size  to 
bear  it,  scald  it  in  the  same ; then  dry  and  dress  it. 

The  fish  must  be  put  into  the  water  while  cold, 
and  set  to  do  very  gently,  or  the  outside  will  break 
before  the  inner  part  is  done. 

Crimp  fish  should  be  put  into  boiling  water ; and 
when  it  boils  up,  pour  a little  cold  water  in  to 
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check  exireme  heat,  and  simmer  it  a few  minutes. 

The  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  done  may  be  drawn 
up,  to  see  if  it  be  ready ; it  will  leave  the  bone 
when  it  is. — It  should  then  be  immediately  taken 
out  of  the  water,  or  it  will  be  woolly.  The  fish- 
plate should  be  set  crosswise  over  the  kettle,  to 
keep  hot  for  serving ; and  a clean  cloth  over  the 
fish,  to  prevent  its  losing  its  colour. 

Small  fish  nicely  fried,  covered  with  egg  and 
crums,  make  a dish  far  more  elegant  than  if  served 
plain.— Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  garnish- 
ing fish  : — use  plenty  of  horse-radish,  parsley, 
and  lemon. 

M"hen  well  done,  and  with  very  good  sauce,  nsli 
is  more  attended  to  than  almost  any  other  dish. 
The  liver  and  roe  should  be  placed  on  the  dish,  so 
that  the  lady  may  see  them,  and  help  a part  to 
every  one. 

If  fish  is  to  be  fried  or  broiled,  it  must  be  wrapped 
in  a nice  soft  cloth  after  it  is  well  cleaned  and 
washed.— When  perfectly  dry,  wet  with  an  egg,  if 
for  frying,  and  sprinkle  the  finest  crums  of  bread 
o\  er  it ; if  done  a second  time  with  the  egg  and 
bread,  the  fish  will  look  much  better  : then  having 
a thick-bottomed  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  lard  or  dripping  boiling-hot, 
plunge  the  fish  into  it,  and  let  it  fry  middling  quick, 
till  the  colour  is  a fine  brown  yellow,  and  it  is 
judged  ready.  If  it  is  done  enough  before  it  has 
obtained  a proper  degree  of  colour,  the  cook  should 
draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire  ; carefully  take 
it  up,  and  either  place  it  on  a large  sieve  turned 
upwards,  and  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  only,  or 
on  the  under  side  of  a dish  to  drain  ; and  if  wanted 
very  nice,  a sheet  of  cap  paper  must  be  put  to 
receive  the  fish,  which  should  look  a beautiful 
colour,  and  all  the  cruras  appear  distinct  ; the  fish 
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bring  frre  from  all  grease.  The  same  dripping, 
with  a little  fresh,  will  serve  a second  time.  IJutter 
gives  a bad  colour;  oil  fries  of  the  finest  colour 
for  those  who  will  allow  of  the  expense. 

Garnish  with  a fringe  of  curled  raw  parsley,  or 
parsley  fried,  which  must  be  thus  done : hen 

washed  and  picked,  throw  itagain  intoclean  water; 
when  the  lard  or  dripping  boils,  throw  the  parsley 
into  it  immediately  from  the  water,  and  instantly 
it  will  be  green  and  crisp,  and  must  be  taken  up 
with  a slice  ; this  may  be  done  after  the  fish  is  fried. 

If  fish  is  to  be  broiled,  it  must  be  seasoned 
floured,  and  put  on  a gridiron  that  is  very  clean ; 
which,  when  hot,  should  be  rubbed  with  a bit  of 
suet,  to  prevent  the  fish  from  sticking.  It  must  be 
broiled  on  a very  clear  fire,  that  it  may  not  taste 
smokey  ; and  not  too  near,  that  it  may  not  be 
scorched. 

TURBOT. 

To  keep  Turbot. 

If  necessary,  turbot  will  keep  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  be  in  as  high  perfection  as  at  first,  if 
lightly  rubbed  over  with  salt,  and  carefully  hung 
in  a cold  place. 

To  boil  Turbot. 

The  turbot-kettle  must  be  of  a proper  sine,  and 
in  the  nicest  order.  Set  the  fish  in  cold  water 
sufficient  to  cover  it  completely,  throw  a handful 
of  salt  and  a glass  of  vinegar  into  it  and  let  it 
gradually  boil : be  very  careful  that  there  fall  no 
blacks  ; but  skim  it  well,  and  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  colour. 

Serve  it  garnished  with  a complete  fringe  of 
cnrled  parsley,  lemon,  and  horse-radish. 

The  sauce  must  be  the  finest  lobster,  and  anchovy 
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butter,  and  plain  butter,  served  plentifully  in 
separate  tureens. 

SALMON. 

To  ioil  Salmon. 

Clean  it  carefully,  boil  it  gently,  and  take  it  out 
of  the  water  as  soon  as  done.  Let  the  water  be 
wann  if  the  fish  be  split.  If  underdone  it  is  very 
unwholesome. 

Shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce. 

To  broil  Salmon. 

Cut  slices  an  inch  thick,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt ; lay  each  slice  in  half  a sheet  of  white 
paper,  well  buttered,  twist  the  ends  of  the  paper, 
and  broil  the  slices  over  a slow  fire  six  or  eight 
minutes.  Sen’e  in  the  paper  with  anchovy-sauce. 

To  pot  Salmon. 

Take  a large  piece,  scale  and  wipe,  but  do  not 
wash  it : s.alt  very  well,  let  it  lie  till  the  salt  is 
melted  and  drained  from  it,  then  season  with  beaten 
mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper : lay  in  a few  bay- 
leaves,  put  it  close  into  a pan,  cover  it  over  with 
butter,  and  bake  it ; when  well  done,  drain  it  from 
the  gravy,  put  it  into  pots  to  keep,  and  when  cold 
cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

In  this  manner  you  may  do  any  firm  fish. 

To  dry  Salmon. 

Cut  the  fish  down,  take  out  the  inside  and  roe. 
Rub  the  whole  with  common  salt  after  scaling  it ; 
let  it  hang  24  hours  to  drain.  Pound  three  or  four 
ounces  of  salt-petre,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
fish,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  and  two  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar ; rub  these,  when  mixed  well,  into 
the  salmon,  and  lay  it  on  a large  dish  or  trav  two 
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days,  then  nib  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  in 
24  hours  more  it  will  be  fit  to  dry  ; wipe  it  well 
after  draining.  Hang  it  either  in  a wood  chimney, 
or  in  a dry  place  ; keeping  it  open  with  two  small 
sticks. 

Dried  salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in  paper,  and  only 
just  warmed  through ; egg-sauce  and  mashed 
potatoes  with  it ; or  it  may  be  boiled,  especially 
the  bit  next  the  head. 

An  ezcellent  dish  of  dried  Salmon. 

Pull  some  into  flakes;  have  ready  some  eggs 
boiled  hard  and  chopped  large  ; put  both  into  half 
a pint  of  thin  cream,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
butter  rubbed  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour;  skin  it, 
and  stir  till  boiling  hot ; make  a wall  of  mashed 
potatoes  round  the  inner  edge  of  a dish,  and  pour 
tlie  above  into  it 

To  piclle  Salmon. 

Boil  as  before  directed,  take  the  fish  out,  and 
boil  the  liquor  with  bay-leaves,  pepper-corns,  and 
salt;  add  vinegar,  when  cold,  and  pour  it  over 
tlie  fish. 

Another  way. 

A.fter  scaling  and  cleaning,  split  the  salmon,  and 
divide  it  into  such  pieces  as  you  choose,  lay  it  in 
the  kettle  to  fill  tlie  bottom,  and  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  it ; to  three  quarts  put  a pint  of  vinegar, 
a handful  of  salt,  twelve  bay-leaves,  six  blades  of 
mace,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper. 
When  the  salmon  is  boiled  enough,  drain  it  and 
put  it  on  a clean  cloth,  then  put  more  salmon  info 
the  kettle,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  it,  and  so  oa 
till  all  is  done.  After  this,  if  the  pickle  be  not 
smartly  flavoured  witli  the  vinegar  and  salt,  add 
more,  and  boil  it  quick  three  quarters  of  an  boor. 
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W.'ion  al!  is  cold,  pack  the  fish  iu  something  deep, 
and  let  tJiere  he  enough  of  pickle  to  plentifully 
cover.  Preserve  it  from  the  air.  The  liquor  must 
bt<  dmined  from  'ite  fish,  and  occasionally  boiled 
and  skimmed, 

Salmon  collared. 

Split  such  a part  of  the  fish  as  maybe  sufficient 
to  make  a handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and 
having  mixed  salt,  white  pepper,  pounded  mace, 
and  Jamaica  pepper,  in  quantity  to  season  it  very 
high,  rub  it  inside  and  out  well.  Then  roll  it  tight 
and  bandage  it,  put  as  much  water  and  one  third 
vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  with  bay-leaves,  salt,  and 
both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover  close,  and  simmer  till 
done  enough.  Drain  and  boil  quick  tlie  liquor, 
and  put  on  when  cold.  Serve  with  fennel.  It  is 
an  elegant  dish,  and  extremely  good. 

COD. 

Some  people  boil  the  cod  whole ; but  a large 
head  and  shoulders  contain  all  the  fish  that  is 
proper  to  help,  the  thinner  parts  being  overdone 
and  tasteless  before  the  thick  are  ready.  But  the 
wnole  fish  may  be  purchased  at  times  mere 
reasonably  ; and  the  lower  half,  if  sprinkled  and 
hung  up,  will  be  in  high  perfection  one  or  two  days. 
Or  it  may  be  made  salter,  and  served  with  egg- 
sauce,  potatoes,  and  parsneps. 

Cod  when  small  is  usually  very  cheap.  If  boiled 
quite  fresh  it  is  watery : but  eats  excellently  if 
salted  and  hung  up  for  a day,  to  give  it  firmness, 
then  stuffed,  and  broiled,  or  boiled. 

Cod’ s Head  and  Shoulders. 

IVill  eat  much  finer  by  having  a little  salt  rubbed 
down  the  bone,  and  along  tlie  thick  part,  even  if  it 
be  eaten  the  same  day. 
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Tie  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  the  cold  wai»-r 
wnich  will  completely  cover  it : throw  a handful 
of  salt  into  it.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  *ene 
it  without  the  smallest  speck  of  black  or  scum 
Garnish  with  a larj^e  quantity  of  double  parsley, 
lemon,  horse-radish,  and  the  milt,  roe,  and  liver, 
and  fried  smelts  if  approved.  If  with  smelts,  be 
careful  that  no  water  hangs  about  the  fish  ; or  the 
beauty  of  the  smelts  will  be  taken  off,  as  well  as 
their  flavour. 

Serve  with  plenty  of  oyster  or  shrimp  sance,  and 
anchovy  and  butter. 

Crimp  Cod. 

Boil,  broil,  or  fry. 

Cod  Soundg  boiled. 

Soak  them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  then 
scrape  and  clean ; and  if  to  be  dressed  white,  boU 
them  in  milk  and  water  ; when  tender,  serve  them 
in  a napkin,  with  egg  sauce.  The  salt  must  not  be 
much  soaked  out,  udess  for  fricassee. 

Cod  Sounds  to  look  like  small  Chickens. 

A good  maigre-<lay  dish.  M'ash  three  large 
sounds  nicely,  and  boil  in  milk  and  water,  but  not 
too  tender  ; when  cold,  put  a forcemeat  of  chopped 
oysters,  crums  of  bread,  a bit  of  butter,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; spread  it 
thin  over  the  sounds,  and  roll  up  each  in  the  form 
of  a chicken,  skewering  it ; then  lard  them  as  yon 
would  chickens,  dust  a little  flour  over,  and  roast 
them  in  a tin  oven  slowly.  M'hen  done  enough, 
pour  over  them  a fine  oyster-sauce.  Serve  for 
side  or  corner  dish. 

To  broil  Cod  Sounds. 

Scald  in  hot  water,  rub  wcvl  with  salt,  pull  off 
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the  dirty  skin,  and  put  them  to  simmer  till  tender 
take  tliem  out,  flour,  and  broil.  While  this  is 
being  done,  season  a little  brown  gravy  with 
pepper,  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  soy,  and  a little 
mustard:  give  it  a boil  with  a bit  of  flour  and 
butter,  and  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

Cods  Sounds  ragout. 

Prepare  as  above:  then  stew  them  in  white 
gravy  seasoned,  cream,  butter,  and  a little  bit  of 
flour  added  before  you  serve,  gently  boiling  up. 
A bit  of  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  and  the  least  pounded 
mace,  should  give  tlie  flavour. 

Currie  of  Cod. 

Should  be  made  of  sliced  cod,  that  has  either  been 
crimped  or  sprinkled  a day,  to  make  it  firm.  Fry 
it  of  a fine  brown  with  onions  ; and  stew  it  with  a 
good  white  gravy,  a little  currie-powder,  a bit  of 
butter  and  flour,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  rich 
cream,  salt,  and  Cayenne,  if  the  powder  be  not 
hot  enough. 

To  dress  Salt  Cod. 

Soak  and  clean  the  piece  you  mean  to  dress, 
then  lay  all  night  in  water.  With  a glass  of  vinegar. 
Boil  it  enough,  then  break  it  into  flakes  on  th  ■ 
dish ; pour  over  it  parsneps  boiled,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  boil  up  wi  th  cream  and  a large 
piece  of  butter  rubbed  wit  h a bit  of  flour.  It  may 
be  served  as  above  with  egg-sauce  instead  of  the 
parsnep,  and  the  root  sent  up  wh  ole  ; or  the  fish 
may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  without  flaking,  and 
sauces  as  above. 

STURGEON. 

To  dress  fresh  Sturgeon. 

Cut  slices,  rub  egg  over  them,  then  sprinkle 
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with  crumbs  of  bread,  parsley,  pepper,  salt:  f<A4 
them  in  paper,  and  broil  gently. 

Sauce ; butter,  anchovy,  and  soy, 

To  roast  Sturgeon. 

Put  it  on  a lark-spit,  then  tie  it  on  a large  spit ; 
baste  it  constantly  with  butter,  and  serve  it  with 
a good  gravy,  an  anchovy,  a squeeze  of  Seville 
orange  or  lemon,  and  a glass  of  sherry. 

Another. 

Put  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flonr,  into  a 
stew-pan  with  four  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs 
two  onions,  some  pepper  and  salt,  half  a pint  of 
water,  and  a glass  of  vinegar.  Stir  it  over  the  6re 
till  hot ; then  let  it  become  lukewarm,  and  steep 
the  fish  in  it  an  hour  or  two.  Butter  a paper  well, 
tie  it  round,  and  roast  it  without  letting  the  spit  run 
through.  Serve  with  sorrel  and  anchovy  sauce. 

An  excellent  imitation  of  pickled  Sturgeon. 

Take  a line  large  turkey,  but  not  old  ; pick  it 
very  nicely,  singe,  and  make  it  extremely  clean ; 
bone  and  wash  it,  and  tie  it  across  and  across  with 
a bit  of  mat  string  washed  clean.  Put  into  a very 
nice  tin  saucepan  a quart  of  water,  a quart  of 
vinegar,  a quart  of  white  (but  not  sweet),  wine  and 
a very  large  handful  of  salt ; boil  and  skim  it  well, 
then  boil  the  turkey.  M'heii  done  enough,  tighten 
the  strings,  and  lay  it  upon  a dish  with  a weight 
of  two  pounds  over  it. 

Jioil  the  liquor  half  an  hour;  and  when  both  are 
cold,  put  the  turkey  into  it.  This  will  keep  some 
months,  and  eats  more  delicately  than  sturgeon  : 
vinegar,  oil,  and  sugar,  are  usually  eaten  with  it. 

1 1'more  vinegar  or  salt  should  be  wanted,  add  when 
cold.  Send  fennel  over  it  to  table. 
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Thornback  and  Skate. 

Should  be  Iiung  oue  day  at  least  before  they  are 
dressed  ; and  may  be  served  either  boiled,  or  fried 
iu  cruius,  being  first  dipped  in  egg. 

Crimp  Skate. 

Boil  and  send  up  in  a napkin  ; or  fry  as  above. 

Maids. 

Should  likewise  be  hung  up  one  day  at  least.  They 
may  be  broiled  or  fried ; or,  if  a tolerable  size,  the 
middle  may  be  boiled  and  the  fins  fried.  They 
should  be  dipped  in  egg,  and  covered  with  crums. 

Boiled  Carp. 

Serve  in  a napkin,  and  with  the  sauce  which  you 
will  find  directed  for  it  Under  the  artical  Stewed  Carp. 

Stewed  Carp. 

Scale  and  clean,  take  carebf  the  roe,  &c.  Lay 
the  fish  in  a stew-pan,  with  a rich  beef-gravy,  an 
onion,  eight  cloves,  and  dessert-spoonful  of  J amaica 
pepper,  the  same  of  black,  a fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  gravy  or  port  (cider  may  do)  ; simmer 
close  covered ; when  nearly  done  add  two  anchovies 
chopped  fine,  a dessert-spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
and  some  fine  walnut  ketchup,  a bit  of  butter  rolled 
iu  flour : shake  it,  and  let  the  gravy  boil  a few 
minutes.  Serve  with  sippets  of  fried  bread,  the  roe 
fried,  and  a good  deal  of  horse-radish  and  lemou. 

Baked  Carp. 

Clean  a large  carp ; put  a stuffing  as  for  soles, 
dressed  in  the  Potuguese  way.  Sew  it  up  ; brush 
it  all  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  put  plenty  of 
cruras ; then  drop  oiled  butter  to  baste  them  ; place 
the  carp  in  a deep  earthen  dish,  a pint  of  stuck 
(or,  if  ia»t-day,  fish-stock),  a few  sliced  onions. 
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some  bay-leaves,  a faggot  of  herbs,  (such  as  basil, 
thyme,  parsley,  and  lx)th  sorts  of  maijoram),  halt 
a pint  of  port  wine,  and  six  anchovies.  Cover  over 
the  pan,  and  bake  it  an  hour.  Let  it  be  done  before 
it  is  wanted.  Pour  the  liquor  from  it,  and  keep 
the  fish  hot  while  you  heat  up  the  liquor  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a tea-spoonful 
of  mustard,  a little  Cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of  soy. 
Serve  the  fish  on  the  dish,  garnished  with  lemon 
and  parsley,  and  horse-radish,  and  put  the  gravy 
into  the  sauce-tureen. 

Perch  and  Tench. 

Put  them  into  cold  water,  boil  them  carefully, 
and  serve  with  melted  butter  and  soy.  Perch  are 
most  delicate  fish.  They  may  be  either  fried  or 
stewed,  but  in  stewing  they  do  not  preserve  so 
good  a flavour. 

To  fry  Trout  and  Grayline. 

Scale,  gut,  and  well  wash  ; then  dry  them,  and 
lay  them  separately  on  a board  before  the  fire, 
after  dusting  some  flour  over  them.  Fry  them  of 
a fine  colour  wiih  freah  dripping;  serve  with 
crimp  parsley,  and  plain  butter. 

Perch  and  Tench  may  be  done  the  same  way. 

Trout  a-la-Genevoise. 

Clean  the  fish  very  well ; put  it  into  your  stew- 
pan,  adding  half  Champaigne  and  half -Moselle,  or 
Rhenish,  or  sherry  wine.  Season  it  with  pepper, 
salt,  an  onion,  a few  cloves  stuck  in  it,  and  a small 
bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme;  put  in  it  a crust  of 
French  bread  ; set  it  on  a quick  fire.  When  the 
fish  is  done,  take  the  bread  out,  bruise  it,  and  then 
thicken  the  sauce  ; add  flour  and  a little  butter, 
and  let  it  boil  up.  ^e  that  your  sauce  is  of  a proper 
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tliickaess.  Lay  your  fish  on  tho  dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  it.  Serve  it  with  sliced  lemon  and 
fried  bread. 

MACKEREI. 

Boil,  and  serve  with  butter  and  fennel. 

To  broil  them,  split,  and  sprinkle  writh  herbs, 
pepper,  and  salt ; or  stuff  with  the  same,  crums, 
and  chopped  fennel. 

Collared,  as  Eel,  page  19. 

Potted  : clean,  season,  and  bake  them  in  a pan 
with  spice,  bay -leaves,  and  some  butter;  when  cold, 
lay  them  in  a potting-pot,  and  cover  with  butter. 

Pickled ; boil  them,  then  boil  some  of  the  liquor, 
a few  peppers,  bay -leaves,  and  some  vinegar; 
when  cold  pour  it  over  them. 

Pickled  Mackerel,  called  Caveach. 

Clean  and  divide  them ; then  cut  each  side  into 
three,  or,  leaving  them  undivided,  cut  each  side 
into  five  or  six  pieces.  To  six  large  mackerel, 
take  near  an  ounce  of  pepper,  two  nutmegs,  a little 
mace,  four  cloves,  and  a handful  of  salt,  all  in  the 
finest  powder ; mix,  and  making  holes  in  each  bit 
of  fish,  thrust  the  seasoning  into  them,  rub  each 
piece  with  some  of  it ; then  fry  them  brown  in  oil ; 
let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  put  them  into  a stone 
jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar  ; jf  to  keep  long,  pour 
oil  on  the  top.  Thus  done,  they  may  be  preserved 
for  months. 

Red  Mullet. 

It  is  called  the  Sea- Woodcock.  Clean,  butleava 
the  inside,  fold  in  oiled  paper,  and  gently  bake  in  a 
small  dish.  Make  a sauce  of  the  liquor  that  comes 
from  the  fish,  with  a piece  of  butter,  a little  flour,  a 
littio  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a glass  of  sherry. 
Give  it  a boil ; and  serve  in  a boat,  and  the  fish 
in  the  paper  cases. 
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To  dresM  Pipi.ru. 

Roil,  or  bake  (iK-ra  with  a iiuddin:;  well  aeaM*- 
p<l. — If  baked,  put  a lar^e  cup  of  neb  brutb  iiite 
the  dish  ; and  whep  done,  btkx-  that,  some  itteacu 
of  uuchovy,  and  a sqyeesse  of  letoon,  aod  boil  Uiem 
up  together  for  sauce. 

To  hah»  Pike. 

Scale  it,  and  open  as  near  the  throat  as  yoa  can, 
tlien  stuff  it  with  the  following ; grated  bread, 
herbs,  anchovies,  oyesters,  suet,  salt,  pepper, 
mace,  half  a pint  of  cream,  four  yolks  of  eggs  ; mi* 
ail  over  the  tire  till  it  thickens,  tlien  put  into  the 
fish,  sew  it  up ; butter  should  be  put  over  it  in 
little  bits  ; bake  it.  Serve  sauce  of  gravy,  butter, 
and  anchovy.  Note:  if,  in  helping  a pike,  the 
back  and  belly  arc  slit  up,  and  each  slice  gently 
dj'awn  dowTiwards,  there  will  be  fewer  bones  given. 

HADDOCK. 

Boil ; or  broil  with  stuffing  as  under,  having 
salted  them  a dag. 

To  drg  Haddock. 

Ch.-voje  them  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight : 
take  out  the  gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove  the 
blood  from  the  back-bone.  'W  ipe  them  dry,  and  put 
some  salt  into  the  bodies  and  eyes.  Lay  them  on  a 
board  for  a night ; then  hang  them  up  in  a dry  place, 
and  after  three  or  four  days  they  will  be  fit  to  eat; 
skin  and  rub  them  with  egg,  and  strew  crums  over 
them.  Lay  them  before  the  fire,  and  baste  with 
butter,  until  brown  enough.  Serve  with  egg-sauce. 

Whitings,  if  large,  are  evcellent  thi.sway  : and 
it  will  prove  an  accommiKlation  in  the  i,au.;rj 
where  there  is  no  regular  su,  1 1\  ui  u.v!.. 
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Stu  ffing  for  Pile,  Haddock,  and  small  Cod. 

Take  equal  parts  of  fat  bacon,  beef-suet,  and  fresh 
butter,  some  parsley,  thyme, and  savoury  ; a little 
onion,  and  a few  leaves  of  scented  maijoram  shred 
flue;  an  anchovyortwo;alittlesalt  and  nutmefr,and 
some  pepper. Oysters  w i 1 1 be  an  improvement  with  or 
without  anchovies ; add  crumbs,  and  an  egg  to  bind. 

SOLES. 

If  boiled,  they  must  be  served  with  great  care  to 
look  perfectly  white,  and  should  be  much  covered 
with  parsley. 

If  fried,  dip  in  egg  and  cover  them  with  fine  crums 
of  bread;  set  on  a frying-pan  tliat  is  just  large  enough 
aud  put  into  it  a large  quantity  of  fresh  lard  or  drip- 
ping, b'oil  it,  and  immediately  slip  the  lish  into  it,  do 
tliem  of  a fine  brown.  See  to  fry,  page  1 2. 

Soles  that  have  been  fried  eat  good  coid  with  oil, 
viuegar,  salt  aud  mustard. 

Stewed  Soles, 

Do  as  Carp,  page  12. 

Soles  another  wag. 

Taketwo  or  three  soles,di  videthem  from  the  back- 
bone, and  take  off  tlie  head,’fins,  iind  tail.  Sprinkle 
the  inside  with  salt,  roll  them  up  tight  from  the  tail- 
end  upwards,  aud  fasten  with  small  skewers.  If 
large  or  middling,  put  half  a fish  in  each  roll ; small 
donotanswer.  Dipthemiuto  yolks  of  eggs, aud 
cover  tliem  with  crumbs.  Do  the  egg  over  them 
again,  and  then  put  more  crumbs  ; aud  fry  tliem  a 
beautiful  colour  in  lard,  or  for  fast-day  iu  clarified 
butter. 

Soles  in  the  Portuguese  way. 

Take  one  large  or  two  small ; if  large,cut  the  fish 
in  two  : if  small,  they  need  only  be  split.  The  boues 
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f>eine  taken  ont,  put  the  fish  into  a pan  with  a bit  of 
butter  and  some  lemon-juice,  giveitafry,  then  lay 
the  fish  on  adish,  and  spread  a forcemeat  over  each 
piece,  and  roll  it  round,  fastening  the  roll  with  a few 
small  skewers.  Lay  the  rolls  into  a small  earthen 
pan,  beat  an  egg,  aijd  wet  them,  then  strew  crumbs 
over ; -and  put  the  remainder  of  the  egg,  with  a little 
meat  gravy,  a spoonful  of  caper-liquor,  an  ancho>7’ 
chopped  fine,  and  some  parsley  chopped,  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pan ; cover  it  close,  and  bake  till  the 
fish  are  done  enough  in  a slow  oven.  Then  place 
the  rolls  in  the  dish  for  serving,  and  cover  it  to  keep 
them  hot  till  the  gravy  baked  is  skimmed;  if  not 
enough,  a little  fresh,  flavoured  as  above,  must  be 
prepared,  and  added  toil. 

Portuguese  Stuffing  for  Soles  iaked. 

Pound  cold  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  a little  ; then 
add  some  fat  bacon  tliat  has  been  lightly  fried,  cut 
small,  and  some  onions,  a little  garlick  or  shallot, 
some  parsley,  anchovy,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; 
pound  all  fine  with  a few  crumbs,  and  bind  it  with 
two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  heads  of  the  fish  are  to  be  left  on  one  side  of 
the  split  part,  and  kept  on  the  outer  side  of  the  roll ; 
and  when  served,  tlie  heads  are  to  be  turned  towards 
each  other  in  the  dish. 

Garnish  with  fried  or  dried  parsley. 

An  excellent  way  of  dressing  a large  Plaiecj 
especially  if  there  be  a roe. 

Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  keep  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  wash  and  wipe  it  dry,  wet  over  with  egg, 
cover  with  crumbs  of  bread  ; make  some  lard  or  fine 
dripping,  and  twospoonfullsof  vinegar,  boiling  hot; 
lay  the  fish  in,  and  fry  it  a fine  colour,  drain  it  from 
the  fat,  and  serve  with  fried  parsley  rouud,  and 
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anchovy  sauce.  Voumay  dip  the  fish  in  vinegar, 
and  nut  put  it  into  tlie  pau. 

To  fry  Smelts. 

They  should  not  be  washed  more  than  is  necessa- 
ry to  clean  them.  Dry  them  in  a cloth  ; then  ligldly 
flour  them,  but  shake  it  ofT.  Dip  them  into  plenty  of 
egg,  then  into  bread  crums  grated  fine,  and  plunge 
them  into  a good  pan  of  boiling  lard  : let  them 
continue  gently  boiling,  and  a few  minntes  will 
make  tliem  a bright  yellow-brown.  Take  care  not 
to  take  offthe  light  roughness  of  the  crums,  or  their 
beauty  will  be  lost. 

EELS. 

Spitchock  Eels. 

Take  one  or  two  large  eels,  leave  the  skin  on,  cut 
Iji  them  into  pieces  ofthree  inches  long,  open  them  on 
the  belly-side  and  clean  them  nicely  : wipe  them  dry 
and  then  wetthem  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  over 
on  both  sides  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a very 
little  sage,  and  a bit  of  mace  pounded  fine  and  mixed 
with  the  seasoning.  Rub  the  gridiron  with  a bit  of 
suet,  and  broil  the  fish  a fine  colour. 

Serve  with  anchovy  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Fried  Eels. 

If  small  they  should  be  curled  roundand  fried 
being  first  dipped  into  egg  and  crums  of  bread. 

Boiled  Eels. 

The  small  ones  are  best ; do  them  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  with  a good  deal  of  parsley, 
which  should  be  served  up  with  them  and  the  liquor. 

Serve  chopped  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce: 

Eel  broth,  very  nourishing  for  the  sick. 

Do  as  above;  but  stew  two  hours,  and  add  an 
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oniou  aiid  peppercorn* ; sadt  to  ta*tc. 

Collared  Eel, 

Hone  a large  eel,  but  do  not  skin  it : mix  p*-pf>»T, 
salt,  mace,  allspice,  and  a cloveortwo,  in  the  <itie»t 
jiowder,  and  rub  over  tlie  whole  inside  ; ndl  it  tight 
and  bind  with  acoarse  tape,  lloil  in  salt  and  walt-r 
till  enough,  then  add  vinegar,  and  when  cold  keep 
the  collar  in  pickle.  Serve  it  either  whole  or  in 
slices.  Chopped  sage,  parsley,  and  a little  th>me, 
knotted  marjoram,  and  savoury,  mixed  with  the 
spices,  greatly  improve  ilie  taste. 

To  stew  Lamprey  as  at  IVorcesier. 

After  cleaning  the  fish  carefully,  remove  the  car- 
tilage which  runs  down  the  back,  and  season  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  allspice  ; put  it  into  a small  stew-pot,  with  very 
strong  beef-gravy,  pprt,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
madeira,  or  sherry. 

It  must  be  cq,vered  close  ; stew  till  tender,  then 
take  out  the  lamprey  and  keep  hot,  while  you  boil 
up  the  liquor  with  two  or  three  anchovies  chopped, 
and  some  flour  and  butter  ; strain  the  gravy  through 
a sieve,  and  add  lemon-juice  and  some  made  mus- 
tard. Serve  with  sippets  of  bread,  and  horse- 
raddish. 

Eels,  done  the  same  way,  are  a good  deal  like 
the  lamprey.  When  there  is  spawn,  it  must  be 
fried  and  put  round. 

Note.  Cider  will  do  in  common  instead  of 
white  wine. 

flounders. 

Let  them  be  rubbed  with  salt  inside  and  out,  and 
lie  two  hours  to  give  them  some  firmness.  L)ip 
them  into  egg,  cover  with  crams,  and  them. 
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Water  Souchy. 

Stew  two  or  three  flounders,  some  parsley  leaves 
and  roots,  thirty  peppercorns,  and  a quart  of  water, 
till  the  fish  are  boiled  to  pieces  ; pulp  them  tlirough 
asieve.  Set  over  the  fire  the  pulped  fish,  the  liquor 
that  boiled  them,  some  perch,  tench,  or  flounders, 
and  some  fresh  leaves  and  roots  of  parsley ; simmer 
all  till  done  enough,  then  serve  in  a deep  dish. 
Slices  of  bread  and  butter  are  to  be  sent  to  table, 
to  eat  with  the  souchy. 

HERRINGS  AND  SPRATS. 

To  smoke  Herrings. 

Clean,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  a little  saltpetre 
one  night;  tlien  hang  them  on  a stick,  through  ^e 
eyes  in  a row.  Have  ready  an  old  cask,  in  which 
put  some  sawdust,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a heater 
red-hot ; fix  the  stick  over  the  smoke,  and  let  them 
remain  twenty-four  hours. 

Fried  Herrings. 

Serve  them  of  a light  brown,  with  onions  sliced 
and  fried. 

Broiled  Herrings. 

Flour  them  first,  and  do  of  a good  colour : plain 
butter  for  sauce. 

Potted  Herrings. 

Are  very  good  done  like  Mackerel,  see  page  IS. 

To  dress  R^d  Herrings. 

Choose  those  that  are  large  and  moist,  cut  them 
open,  and  pour  some  boiling  small  beer  over  them 
to  soak  half  an  hour  : drain  them  dry,  and  make 
them  just  hot  through  before  the  fire,  then  rub  some 
cold  butter  over  them  and  serve.  Egg  sauce,  or 
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buttered  and  mashed  potatoes,  shoahl  be 

sent  up  with  them. 

Baked  Herrings  and  Sprats. 

Wash  and  drain  without  wiping  them;  season 
with  allspice  in  fine  powder,  salt,  and  a few  whole 
cloves ; lay  them  in  a pan  with  plenty  of  black 
pepper,  an  onion,  and  a few  bay  leaves.  Add  half 
vinegar  and  half  small  beer,  enough  to  cover  them. 
Put  paper  over  the  pan,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 
If  you  like,  throw  saltpetre  over  them  the  night 
before,  to  make  them  look  red.  Gut,  but  do  not 
open  them. 

Sprats, 

When  cleaned  should  be  fastened  in  rows  by  a 
skewer  run  through  the  heads,  and  then  broiled, 
and  served  hot  and  hot. 

LOBSTERS  AND  SHRIMPS. 

To  pat  Lobsters. 

Half  boil  them, pick  out  the  meat,  cut  itinto  small 
bits,  season  with  mace,  white-pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
salt,  press  close  into  a pot,  and  cover  with  butter  ; 
bake  half  an  hour  ; put  the  spawn  in.  IVhen  cold 
take  the  lobster  out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots  with 
a little  of  the  butter.  Beat  the  other  butter  in  a 
mortar  with  some  of  the  spawn ; then  mix  that 
coloured  butter  with  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  pots,  and  strain  it.  Cayenne  may  be 
added,  if  approved. 

Another  way  to  pal  Lobsters,  as  at  TFootTs 
Hotel. 

Take  out  the  meat  as  whole  as  you  can : split 
the  tail  and  remove  the  gut ; if  the  inside  be  not 
watery,  add  that.  Season  with  mace,  nutmeg, 
white  pepper,  salt,  and  a clove  or  two,  in  the  finest 
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powder.  Lay  a little  find  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  and  the  Lobster  smooth  over  it  withbayleaves 
between  ; cover  it  with  butter,  and  bake  gently, 
AVheu  done,  pour  the  whole  on  the  bottom  of  a 
sieve,  and  with  the  fork,  lay  the  pieces  into  pot- 
ting pots,  some  of  each  sort,  with  tlie  seasoning 
'about  it.  AV hen  cold,  pour  clariffed  butter  over, 
but  not  hot.  It  will  be  good  next  day  ; or  highly 
seasoned,  and  thick-covered  with  butter,  will  keep 
some  time. 

Potted  lobster  may  be  used  cold,  or  as  a fricas- 
se,  with  a cream-sauce ; it  then  looks  very  nicely 
and  eats  excellently,  especially  if  there  is  spawn. 

Mackerel,  herrings,  and  trout,  are  good 
potted  as  above. 

Stewed  Lobster,  a very  high  relish. 

Pick  the  lobster,  put  the  berries  into  a dish  that 
has  a lamp,  and  rub  them  down  with  a bit  of 
butter,  two  spoonfuls  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one  of 
soy,  or  walnut-ketchup,  a little  salt  and  Cayenne, 
and  a spoonful  of  port ; stew  the  lobster  cut  into 
bits  with  the  gravy  as  above. 

Buttered  Lobsters. 

Pick  the  meat  out,  cut  it,  and  warm  with  a 
little  weak  brown  gravy,  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  and 
butter,  with  a little  flcmr.  If  done  white,  a little 
white  gravy  and  cream. 

To  roast  Lobsters. 

When  you  have  half-boiled  the  lobster,  take  it 
out  of  the  water,  and  while  hot,  rub  it  with  butter 
and  lay  it  before  the  fire.  Continue  basting  it 
with  butter  till  it  has  a fine  froth.  * 

Currie  of  Lobsters,  or  Protons. 

Take  them  from  the  shells,  and  lay  into  a pan. 
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ivitn  n Rnmll  piece  of  mar<‘,  three  or  four  •poutt' 
fills  of  vc!il  (pnvy,  and  four  of  cream  ; rub  sowiolii 
one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cnrrie-powder,  a tea- 
sjioonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter : simmer 
an  hour  ; squeeze  half  a leinon  in,  and  add  aatu 

Prawns  and  Cray-fish  injslly,  a beautiful  dish. 

Make  a savourj’  fish-jelly,  and  put  aoroe  into 
the  bottom  of  a deep  small  dish ; when  ct.Id  lay 
the  cray-fish  with  their  bark  downwards,  and  j/our 
more  jelly  over  them.  Turn  out  when  cold. 

To  butttr  Prawns  or  iShrimps. 

Take  them  out  of  the  sliells ; and  warm  them 
with  a little  good  grav'v,  a bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
a scrape  of  nutmeg,  salt  and  pepper ; simmer  a 
minute  or  two,  and  serve  with  sippets  ; or  with  a 
cream-sauce,  instead  of  brown. 

To  pot  Shrimps. 

When  boiled,  take  them  out  of  the  skins,  and 
season  them  with  salt,  white-pepper  and  a \ery 
little  mace  and  cloves.  Press  them  into  a pot,  set 
it  in  the  oven  ten  minutes,  and  when  cold  put  butter. 

CRABS. 

Hot  Crab. 

Pick  the  meat  out  of  a crab,  clear  the  shell  from 
the  head,  then  put  the  meat  with  a little  nutmeg, 
salt,  pepper,  a bit  of  butter,  crums  of  bread,  and 
three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  into  the  shell  again,  amf 
set  it  before  the  fire.  You  may  brown  it  with  a 
salamander. 

Dry  toast  should  be  seired  to  eat  it  upon. 

Pressed  Crab  Cold, 

Empty  the  shells,  and  mix  the  flesh  with  oil,  vin- 
egar, suit,  and  a little  white  i>epper  and  Cayeiine  : 
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tlienput  tlie  mixt  jre  into  the  large  shell,  and  serve. 
Very  little  oil  is  necessary. 

OYSTERS. 

' To  feed  Oysters. 

Put  theminto  water,  and  wash  them  with  abirch 
besom  till  quite  clean  ;then  lay  them  bottom-down- 
wards  into  a pan,  sprinkle  with  flour  or  oatmeal 
and  salt,  and  cover  with  water.  Do  the  same  every 
day  and  they  will  fatten.  The  water  should  be 
pretty  salt. 

To  stew  Oysters. 

Open  and  separate  the  liquor  from  them,  then 
wash  them  from  the  grit;  strain  the  liquor,  and  put 
with  the  oysters  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon-peel,  and 
a few  white  peppers.  Simmer  them  very  gently, 
and  put  some  cream,  and  a little  flour  and  butter. 

Serve  with  sippets. 

Boiled  Oysters 

Katwell.  Let  the  shells  be  nicely  cleaned  flrst; 
aud  serve  in  them  to  eat  with  cold  butter. 

To  scallop  Oysters. 

Put  them  with  crums  of  bread,  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  a bit  of  butter,  into  scallop-shells,  or 
saucers,  and  bake  before  the  lire  in  a Dutch  oven. 

Fried  Oysters  to  garnish  boiled  Fish. 

INIake  abattcr  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs,  season 
it  a very  little,  dip  the  oysters  into  it,  and  fry  them 
a fine  yellow-brown.  A little  nutmeg  should  be 
put  into  the  seasoning,  and  a few  crums  of  bread 
lato  the  flour. 

Oyster  Sauce. 


See  Saucer. 
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Ojr>vr  Lijav.n. 

Open  them,  and  save  theliquf^-;  waidi  lifrn  U 
it ; then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  {i.Jt  s Iiiile 
of  it  into  a tosser,  with  a bit  of  butter  and  li'.uf 
white  pepper,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a liitio 
cream.  Stew  them,  and  cut  in  dice  : put  iLt-ia 
into  rolls  sold  for  the  purpose. 

Oj/ster  PaUiet. 

Sep.  Patties, 

To  Pickle  Oystert. 

AVash  four  dozen  of  the  largest  Oysters  you  can 
get  in  their  own  liquor,  wipe  them  dry,  strain  the 
liquor  off,  adding  to  it,  a dessert-spoonful  of  pep- 
per, two  blades  of  mace,  a table-spoonful  of  salt, 
if  the  liquor  be  not  very  salt,  three  of  white  wine, 
and  four  of  vinegar. — Simmer  the  Oysters  a few 
minutes  in  the  liquor,  then  put  them  in  small  jars, 
and  boil  the  pickle  up,  skim  it,  and  when  cuid, 
pour  over  the  oysters  : cover  close. 

Another  uay  to  pickle  Oystert. 

Open  the  number  you  intend  topickle,  put  them 
into  a saucepan  witli  their  own  liquor  for  ten  min- 
utes, simmer  them  very  gently  ; then  put  them  into 
a jar  one  by  one,  that  none  of  the  grit  may  stick 
to  them,  and  cover  tliem  when  cold  with  the  pickle 
tlius  made. — Boil  the  liquor  witli  a bit  of  mace, 
lemon-peel,  and  black  peppers,  and  to  every  hun- 
dred put  two  spoonfuls  of  the  best  undistilled 
vinegar. 

They  should  be  kept  in  small  jars,  and  tied  close 
with  bladder,  for  the  air  will  spoil  them. 

Note.  Directions  for  making  I'ish  Pies  will  be 
found  under  the  head  Pits. 
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PART  II. 


MEATS. 

To  choose  Meats. 

Venison.— If  the  fat  be  clear,  bright,  and  thick 
and  the  cleft  part  smootli  and  close,  it  is  young  : 
but  if  the  cleft  is  wide  and  tough,  it  is  old.  To 
judge  of  its  sweetness,  run  a very  sharp  narrow 
knife  into  the  shoidder  or  haunch,  and  you  will 
know  by  the  scent.  Few  people  like  it  wdien  it 
has  much  of  the  haut-gout. 

Beef.— If  thellesh  of  ox-beef  is  young,  it  will 
li.ive  a fine  smooth  open  grain,  be  of  a good  red, 
and  feel  tender.  The  fat  should  look  white  ra- 
ther than  yellow  : for  when  that  is  of  a deep  colour 
the  meat  is  seldom  good:  beef  fed  by  oil-cakes  is 
in  general  so,  and  the  flesh  is  flabby.  The  grain 
of  cow-beef  is  closer,  and  the  fat  whiter,  than  that 
of  ox-beef;  but  the  lean  is  not  of  so  bright  a red. 
The  grain  of  bull-beef  is  closer  still,  the  fat  hard 
and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a deep  red,  and  a stronger 
scent.  Ox-beef  is  the  reverse.  Ox-beef  is  the 
richest  and  largest ; but  in  small  families,  and  to 
some  tastes,  heifer-beef  is  better  if  finely  fed.  In 
ojd  meat,  there  is  a streak  of  horn  in  the  ribs  of 
beef : the  harder  this  is,  the  older  ; and  the  flesh 
is  not  finely  flavoured. 

Veal. — The  flesh  of  a bull  calf  is  finuest,  but 
not  so  white.  The  fillet  of  the  cow-calf  is  gener- 
ally preferred  for  the  uilder.  The  whitest  is  not 
the  most  juicy,  having  been  made  so  by  frequent 
bleeding  and  having  had  whiting  to  lick.  Choose 
the  meat  of  which  the  kidney  is  well  covered,  with 
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thick  fat.  If  tlie  bloo<ly  vein  in  the  shnuMer 
lo.  k.<  blue,  or  of  a bri({ht  red,  it  is  newly  killed  ; 
but  any  other  colour  shows  it  stale.  The  other 
parts  should  be  dry  and  white ; if  clammy  or 
spotted,  the  meat  is  stale  and  bad.  The  ki<lney 
turns  first  in  the  loin,  and  the  suet  will  nut  tlien 
be  firm. 

Mutton. — Choose  this  by  the  fineness  of  its 
grain,  good  colour,  and  firm  white  fat.  It  is  not 
the  better  for  being  young;  if  of  a good  breed  and 
well  fed,  it  is  better  for  age  ; but  this  only  bolds 
with  wether  mutton  : the  iflesh  of  tlie  ewe  is  jmler, 
and  the  texture  finer.  Ram  mutton  is  very  strong 
flavoured,  the  flesh  is  of  a deep  red,  and  the  fat  is 
spongy. 

Lamb. — Observe  the  neck  of  a fore  quarter : if 
the  vein  is  bluish,  it  is  fresh  ; if  it  has  a green  or 
yellow  cast  it  is  stale.  In  the  hind  quarter,  if  tliere 
is  a faint  smell  under  the  kidney,  and  the  knuckle 
is  limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  If  the  eyes  are  sunk, 
the  head  is  not  fresh.  Grass  lamb  comes  into  sea- 
son in  April  or  May,  and  continues  till  .August 
House-lamb  may  be  had  in  great  towns  almost  all 
the  year,  but  is  iu  highest  perfection  in  December 
and  January. 

Pork. — Pinch  the  lean,  and  if  young  it  will 
break. — If  the  rind  is  tough,  thick,  and  cannot 
easily  be  impressed  by  the  finger,  it  is  old.  A thin 
rind  is  a merit  in  all  pork.  When  fresh,  the  flesh 
w'ill  be  smooth  and  cool : if  clammy,  it  is  tainted. 
AVhatis  called  measly  pork  is  very  unwholesome; 
ami  may  be  known  by  the  fat  being  full  of  kernels, 
which  ill  good  pork  is  never  the  case.  Pork  fed 
at  still-houses  does  uot  answer  for  caring  any  way, 
the  fat  being  spongy.  Dairy-fed  pork  is  the  best. 

liACON. — If  the  rind  is  thin,  tlie  fat  firm,  and  of 
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a red  tinge,  tlie  lean  tender,  of  a good  colour,  and 
adhering  to  the  bone,  you  may  conclude  it  good, 
and  not  old.  If  there  are  yellow  streaks  in  it,  it 
is  going,  if  not  already  rusty. 

Hams.— Stick  a sharp  knife  undertbe  bone;  if 
it  comes  out  with  a jileasant  smell,  the  bam  is  good ; 
but  if  the  knife  is  daubed  and  has  a bad  scent,  do 
not  buy  it.  Hams  short  in  the  hock  are  best,  and 
long-legged  pigs  are  not  to  be  eliosen  for  any 
preparation  of  pork . 

Braw.v.— The  liorny  part  of  young  brawn  will 
feel  moderately  tem'er,  and  llie  flavour  will  be 
better;  the  rind  of  old  will  be  bard. 

Observations  on  purchasing,  leeping,  and 
dressing  Meat. 

In  every  sort  of  provisions,  the  best  of  the  kind 
goes  farthest;  it  cuts  out  with  most  advantage,  and 
affords  most  nourishment.  Hound  of  beef,  fillet  of 
veal,  and  leg  of  mutton,  are  joints  Ihalbeura  high- 
er price;  but  as  they  have  more  solid  meat,  they 
deserve  the  preference.  It  is  worth  notice  however, 
that  those  joints  which  are  inferior  may  be  dressea 
.IS  palatably  : and  being  cheaper,  they  ought  to  be 
bought  in  turn  ; for  when  they  are  weighed  witn 
the  prime  pieces,  it  makes  tlie  price  of  these  come 
lower. 

In  loins  of  meat,  the  long  pipe  that  runs  by  the 
bone  should  be  taken  out,  as  it  is  apt  to  taint ; as 
also  the  kernels  of  beef,  llumjis  audedgeboiies  of 
beef  are  often  bruised  by  the  blows  the  drovers  give 
the  beasts,  and  the  part  thathas  been  struck  always 
taints  ; tlierefore  do  not  purchase  these  joints  if 
bruised. 

The  shank-bones  of  mutton  shoulfli  be  saved;  and 
after  soaking  and  brushing,  may  be  added  to  give 
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ricliiiPRB  to  pfraVK'g  or  goiipH.  Tli<-y  are  aljM  par- 
ticularly noiiribhinfr  for  aick  pcrwjns. 

When  sirloins  of  beef,  or  loins  of  veal  or  mtittoo, 
come  in,parto£tlie  suet  may  lje  cut  off  for  pu<J>lin?s, 
or  to  clarify. 

Dripping  will  baste  everything  as  well  as  butter, 
except  fowls  and  game;  and  for  kitchen  pie», 
nothing  else  should  be  used. 

The  fat  of  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton  makes  a far 
lighter  pudding  than  suet. 

Meat  and  vegetables,  that  the  frost  has  touched, 
should  be  soaked  in  cold  water,  two  or  three  hours 
before  used,  or  more  if  they  are  much  iced.  Putting 
them  into  hot  water,  or  to  the  fire,  till  thawed, 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  heat  to  dress  them 
properly  afterwards. 

In  warm  weather,  meat  should  be  examined  well 
when  it  comes  in  ; and  if  flies  have  toncbed  it,  the 
part  must  be  cut  ofl',  and  then  well  wa.shed.  In  the 
height  of  summer,  it  is  a very  safe  way  to  let  meat 
that  is  to  be  salted  lie  an  hour  in  very  cold  water, 
ubbing  well  any  partlikely  to  have  been  fly-blowm ; 
then  wipe  it  quite  dry,  and  have  salt  ready,  and  rub 
it  thoroughly  in  every  part,  throwing  ahandfulover 
it  besides.  Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  the  pickle 
in,  which  will  make  it  ready  for  the  table  in  three 
or  four  days.  If  to  be  very  much  corned,  wrap  it 
in  well  floured  cloth,  after  rubbing  it  with  salt. 
This  last  method  will  com  fresh  beef  fit  for  the 
table  the  day  it  comes  in,  but  it  must  be  put  into 
the  pot  when  the  water  boils. 

If  the  weather  permit,  meat  cats  much  better  for 
hanging  two  or  three'days  before  it  is  salted. 

The  water  in  which  the  meat  has  been  boiled 
makes  an  excollent  .soup  for  the  poor,  by  adding  to 
it  vegetables,  oatmeal,  or  peas. 
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Roast-beef  bones,  or  shank  bones  of  ham,  make 
fine  peas-soup ; and  should  be  boiled  with  the  pens 
the  day  before  eaten,  that  tlie  fat  may  be  taken  oft’. 

In  some  families  great  loss  is  sustained  by  the 
spoiling  of  meat.  The  best  way  to  keep  what  is  to 
be  eaten  unsalted  is,  as  before  directed,  to  examine 
it  well,  wipe  it  every  day,  and  put  some  pieces  of 
charcoal  over  it.  If  meat  is  brought  from  a distance 
in  Avarm  Aveather,  the  butcher  should  be  ordered  to 
cover  it  close,  and  bring  it  early  in  the  morning; 
but  even  tlien,  if  it  is  kept  on  the  road  while  he 
serA-es  the  customers  Avho  Ih-e  nearest  to  him,  it  Avill 
very  likely  be  fly-blown.  This  happens  often  in 
♦he  country. 

Wash  all  meat  before  you  dress  it ; if  for  boiling, 
the  colour  will  be  better  for  soaking;  but  if  for 
roasting,  dry  it. 

IJoiling  in  a well-floured  cloth  Avill  make  meat 
white. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pot  is  well 
skimmed  the  moment  it  boils,  otherwise  the  foul- 
ness will  be  dispersed  over  the  meat.  The  more 
soups  or  broth  are  skimmed,  the  better  and  cleaner 
they  will  be. 

Tlie  boiler  and  utensils  should  bekept  delicately 
clean. 

Put  the  meat  into  cold  water,  and  flour  it  well 
first.  Meat  boiled  quick  will  be  hard  ; but  care 
must  be  taken  that  in  boiling  slow  it  does  not  stop, 
or  the  meat  Avill  be  underdone. 

If  the  steam  is  keptin,  the  water  Avill  not  lessen 
much  ; therefore  Avhen  you  Avish  it  to  boil  avAay, 
take  off  the  cover  of  the  soup-pot. 

Vegetables  should  not  be  dressed  with  the  meat, 
except  carrots  or  parsneps  Avith  boiled  beef. 

As  for  the  length  oftiine  required  for  roasting  and 
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boiling,  the  size  of  the  joint  must  direct ; as  als* 
the  strength  of  the  tire,  the  nearness  of  Uie  meat  to 
it,  and  in  boiling,  the  regular  though  slovr  progress 
it  makes ; for  if  the  cook,  when  told  to  hinder  the 
copper  from  boiling  quick,  lets  it  stop  from  Ixiiling 
up  at  all,  the  usual  time  will  not  be  suiftcient,  and 
the  meat  will  be  underdone. 

Weigh  the  meat ; and  allow  for  all  solid  joints,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound,  and  some  min- 
utes (from  ten  to  twenty)  over,  according  as  the 
family  like  it  done. 

A ham  of  twenty  pounds  will  take  foor  hours 
and  a half,  and  others  in  proportion. 

A tongue,  if  dry,  takes  four  hours  slow  boiling, 
after  soaking ; a tongue  outof  pickle,  from  two  hours 
and  a half  to  three  hours,  or  more  if  very  large ; it 
must  be  judged  byfeeling  whetherit  is  very  tender. 

A leg  of  pork,  or  lamb,  takes  the  allowance  o 
twenty  minutes,  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a 
pound. 

In  roasting,  beef  of  ten  pounds  will  take  above 
two  hours  and  a half ; twenty  pounds  will  take 
three  hours  and  three  quarters. 

A neck  of  mutton  will  take  an  hour  and  a half, 
if  kept  at  a proper  distance.  A chine  of  pork,  two 
hours. 

The  meat  should  be  put  at  a good  distance  from 
the  fire,  and  brouglit  gradually  nearer  when  the 
inner  part  becomes  hot,  which  will  prevent  its  being 
scorched  while  yet  raw.  Meat  should  be  much 
basted  ; and  when  nearly  done,  floured  to  make  it 
look  frothed. 

Veal  and  mutton  should  have  a little  paper  put 
over  the  fat  to  preserved,  If  not  fat  enough  to 
•Ilow  for  basting,  a little  good  dripping  answers  as 
well  as  butter. 

The  cook  should  be  careful  not  to  run  the  spit 
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t)m)u,<;!i  the  best  purrs;  and  should  obserre  Uiat  it 
be  well  cleaned  before  and  at  the  time  of  serviun;, 
or  a black  stain  appears  on  the  meat.  In  many 
joints  the  spit  will  pass  into  the  bones,  and  run  along 
them  for  some  distance,  so  as  not  toiujure  the  prime 
of  the  meat ; and  the  cook  should  have  leaden  skew- 
ers to  balance  it  with  ; for  want  of  which,  ignorant 
servants  are  often  troubled  at  the  time  of  serving. 

In  roasting  meat  it  is  a very  good  way  to  put  a 
little  salt  and  water  into  thedripping-pau,  and  baste 
for  a little  w'hile  with  this,  before  using  its  own  fat 
or  dripping.  When  dry,  dust  it  with  flour,  and 
baste  as  usual. 

Salting  meat  before  it  is  put  to  roast  draws  out 
the  gravy;  it  should  only  be  sprinkled  when 
almost  dune. 

Time,  distance,  basting  often,  and  a clear  Are  of 
a proper  size  for  what  is  required,  are  the  first 
articles  of  a good  cook’s  attention  in  roasting. 

Old  meats  do  not  require  so  much  dressing  as 
young  : not  that  tliey  are  sooner  done,  but  they 
can  be  eaten  with  the  gravy  more  in. 

A piece  of  writing  paper  should  be  twisted  round 
the  bone  at  tlie  knuckle  of  a leg  or  shoulder  of 
lamb,  mutton,  or  venison,  when  roasted,  before 
they  are  served. 

irhen  you  wish  fried  things  to  look  as  well  ns 
possible,  do  them  twice  over  with  egg  and  crunis. 
Bread  that  is  not  state  enough  to  grate  quite  fine, 
will  not  look  well.  The  fat  you  fry  in  must  always 
be  boiling  hot  the  moment  the  meat,  fish,  &c.,  are 
; put  in,  and  kept  so  tilt  finished  : a small  quantity 
I never  fries  well. 

To  KEEP  meat  hot. — It  is  best  to  take  it  up 
' when  done,  though  the  company  may  not  be  come; 

' let  the  dish  over  a pan  of  boiling  water,  put  a deep 
rwver  over  it  so  as  not  to  touch  the  meat,  and  then 
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throw  a c.oth  over  that.  This  way  will  not  dry 
.'P  the  gravy. 

VE!»I»ON. 

To  keep  Veninon. 

Preserve  the  venisondry,  wash  it  with  milk  and 
water  very  clean,  and  dry  it  with  clean  cloths  til! 
not  the  least  damp  remains,  then  dost  ponnded 
ginger  over  every  part,  which  is  a very  good  pre- 
ventive against  the  fly.  By  thus  managing  and 
watching,  it  will  hang  a fortnight.  M hen  to  be 
used,  wash  it  with  alittle  lukewarm  water,  and 
d«7  it.  Pepper  is  likewise  good  to  keep  it. 

To  dress  Venison. 

A haunch  of  buck  will  take  three  hours  ard  a 
half,  or  three  quarters  roasting  : doe.  only  three 
hours  and  a quarter.  Venison  should  be  rather 
under  than  overdone. 

Spread  a sheet  of  white  paper  with  butter,  arV 
put  it  over  tlie  fat,  first  sprinkling  it  w ith  a little 
salt ; then  lay  a course  paste  on  strong  pajK  r.  and 
cover  the  haunch  ; tie  it  with  tine  packthread  and 
set  it  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  which  must  be  a 
good  one.  Baste  it  often  ; ten  minutes  before  ser- 
ving take  otr  tlie  paste,  dniw  the  meat  nearer  the 
fire  and  baste  it  with  butter  and  a good  deal  of 
flour,  to  make  it  froth  up  well. 

Gravy  for  it  should  be  put  into  a boat,  and  not 
into  the  dish  (unless  there  is  none  in  tlie  venison), 
and  made  thus;  fut  olF the  fat  from  two  or  thn  e 
pounds  of  a loin  of  old  mutton,  and  set  in  stcakv  n# 
a gridiron  for  a few  minutes  just  to  brown  i.ne  side 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a quart  of  water, 
cover  quite  close  foraii  hour,  aud  simmer  it  gemly  ,■ 
then  uncover  it.  and  stew  till  the  gravy  is  reduced  • 
.0  a pint.  Season  witli  only  salt.  | 
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Currant-jelly  sauce  must  be  served  in  a boat. 

Formerly,  pap  sauce  was  eaten  wfth  venison; 
which,  as  some  still  like  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
direct  Grate  white  bread,  and  boil  it  with  port 
wine,  w'ater,  and  a large  stick  of  cinnamon  : and 
when  quite  smooth  take  out  the  cinnamon  and  add 
sugar.  Claret  may  be  used  for  it 

Make  tlie  jelly-sauce  thus.  Beat  some  currant- 
jelly  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  port  wine,  and  set  it 
over  the  tire  till  melted.  B here  jelly  runs  short 
put  more  wine,  and  a few  lumps  of  sugar  to  tho 
jelly,  and  melt  as  above.  Serve  with  french  beans. 

Haunch,  Neck,  and  Shoulder  of  Venison. 

Roast  with  paste  as  directed  above,  and  the 
same  sauce. 

To  stew  a Shoulder  of  Venison. 

Let  the  meat  hang  till  you  judge  proper  to  dress 
it;  then  take  out  the  bone,  beat  the  meat  with  a 
rolling-pin,  lay  some  slices  of  mutton  fat,  thathave 
lain  a few  hours  in  a little  port  wine,  among  it, 
sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  allspice  over  it  in  line 
powder,  roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it.  Set  it  in  a stew- 
pan  that  will  only  just  hold  it,  with  some  mutton 
or  beef  gravy  not  strong,  lialf  a pint  of  port  wine, 
and  some  pepper  and  allspice.  Simmer  it  close 
covered,  and  as  slow  as  you  can,  for  three  or  four 
hours.  AV hen  quite  tender,  ta ke  off  the  tape,  set 
the  meat  on  a dish,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  it. 
Serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  dress  this  joint,  unless 
it  is  very  fat,  and  then  it  should  be  roasted.  The 
bme  should  be  stewed  with  it. 

Breast  of  Venison. 

Do  it  as  the  shoulder,  or  make  it  into  a small 
pasty. 
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Ilatked  f'^nison. 

Should  be  warmed  with  its  own  gravy,  or  aome 
without  seasoning,  as  before;  and  only  warmed 
through,  not  Ijoiled.  If  there  is  no  Ut  left,  cot 
some  slices  of  mutton  fat,  set  It  on  the  fire  with  a 
little  port  wine  and  sugar,  simmer  till  dry  ; th»m 
put  to  the  hash,  and  it  will  eat  as  well  as  Uie  fat 
of  the  venison. — For  Venison  Pasty  look  under 
the  head  Pa  str Y ; as  likewise  an  excellent  imitation. 

BEEF. 

To  keep  Beef. 

The  butcher  should  take  out  the  kernels  in  the 
neck  pieces,  where  the  shoulder  clod  is  taken  off, 
two  from  each  round  of  beef ; one  in  tlie  middle, 
whicli  is  called  tlie  pope’s  eye ; the  other  from  the 
flap  ; there  is  also  one  in  the  thick  flank,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fat.  If  these  are  not  taken  out, 
especially  in  the  summer,  sail  will  be  of  no  use  for 
keeping  the  meat  sweet.  There  is  another  kernel 
between  the  nimp  and  the  edgebone. 

As  the  butchers  seldom  attend  to  this  matter, 'he 
cook  should  take  out  the  kernels ; and  then  rub  the 
salt  well  into  such  beef  as  is  for  boiling;  and 
slightly  sprinkle  that  which  is  for  roasting. 

'i'he  flesh  of  cattle  that  are  killed  when  not  per- 
fectly cleared  of  food  soon  spoils.  They  should 
fast  twenty-four  hours  in  winter,  and  double  lhai 
time  in  summer,  before  being  killed. 

To  salt  Beef  or  Pork  for  eating  immediately. 

The  piece  should  not  weigh  more  than  five  or 
six  pounds.  Salt  it  very  thoroughly  just  before 
you  put  it  into  the  pul  ; take  a coarse  cloth,  hour 
it  well,  put  the  meat  in,  and  fold  it  up  close.  Put 
it  into  a put  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  as  long  as 
YOU  would  any  other  salt  beef  of  the  same  size,  iunl 
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it  will  be  as  salt  as  if  done  four  or  five  clays. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  salting  meat;  and 
ui  die  country,  where  large  quantities  are  cured, 
this  is  of  particular  importance.  Beef  and  pork 
should  be  well  sprinkled,  and  a few  hours  after- 
wards hung  to  drain,  before  it  is  rubbed  with  die 
salt : which  method,  by  cleansing  the  meat  from 
the  blood,  serves  tolkeep  it  from  tasting  strong.  It 
should  be  turned  every  day  ; and  if  wanted  soon, 
should  be  robbed  as  often.  A salting  tub  or  lead 
may  be  used,  and  a cover  to  fit  close.  Those  who 
use  a good  deal  of  salt  meat  will  find  it  answer 
well  to  boil  up  the  pickle,  skim  it,  and  when  cold, 
poor  it  over  meat  that  has  been  sprinkled  and 
drained.  Salt  is  so  much  increased  in  price,  from 
the  heavy  duties,  as  to  require  great  care  in  using 
it;  and  the  brine  ought  not  to  be  throvrnaway,  as 
is  the  practice  of  some,  after  once  using. 

To  salt  Beef  red  : which  is  extremely  good  to 
eat  fresh  from  the  Pickle,  or  to  hang  to  dry. 

Choose  a piece  of  beef  with  as  little  bone  as  you 
can  (the  flank  is  most  proper),  sprinkle  it,  and  let 
it  drain  a day;  then  rub  it  with  common  salt, 
saltpetre,  and  bay  salt,  but  only  a small  proportion 
of  saltpetre,  and  you  may  add  a few  grains  of 
Cochineal,  all  in  fiuepowder.  Rubthepickleevery 
day  into  the  meat  for  a week,  then  only  turn  it. 

It  will  be  excellent  in  eight  days.  In  sixteen, 
drain  it  from  the  pickle ; and  let  it  be  smoke  at  the 
(wen-mouth  when  healed  with  wood,  or  send  it  to 
the  baker’s.  A few  days  will  smoke  it. 

A little  of  the  coarsest  sugar  may  be  added  to 
the  salt. 

It  eats  well  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  carrots, 
if  to  be  grated  as  Dutch,  then  cut  a lean  bit,  boil 
it  till  extremely  tender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under 
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a pre*3.  When  cold  fold  it  in  a sheet  of  p*p<T, 
aiiri  it  will  kvfp  in  a dry  place  two  or  thro*  n;'*ct!is,  > 
ready  for  serving  on  bread  and  butter. 

Tha  Dutch  way  to  tall  Beef. 

Takealean  piece  of  beef;  mbit  well  wilhtreacle  J 
or  brown  sugar,  and  let  it  be  turned  often.  In 
three  days  wipe  it,  and  salt  it  with  common  r;i!t 
and  saltpetre  beaten  fine  ; mb  these  well  in,  and 
turn  it  every  day  for  a fortnight.  Roll  it  tight  in 
a coarse  cloth,  and  press  it  under  a large  weight ; 
hang  to  dry  in  a wood-smoke,  but  turn  it  upside 
down  every  day.  Boil  it  in  pump  water,  and  press 
it : it  will  grateor.cut  intoshivers,  like  Dutch  beef 

Beef-a-la-Mode. 

Cheose  a piece  of  thick  flank  of  a fine  heifer  or 
ox.  Cut  into  long  slices  some  fatbacon,  but  quite 
freefi'om  yellow  ; let  each  bit  be  uearan  inch  thick ; 
dip  them  into  vinegar,  and  then  into  a seasuniug  i 
ready  prepared  of  salt,  black  pepper,  allspice,  and 
a clove,  all  in  tine  powder,  with  parsley,  chives, 
thyme,  savoury,  and  knotted  marjoram,  shred  as 
small  as  possible,  and  well  mixed.  With  a sharp 
knife  make  holes  deep  enough  to  let  in  the  larding; 
then  nibdhe  beef  over  with  the  seasoning,  and  bind 
it  up  tight  with  tape.  .Set  it  in  a well-tinued  pot 
over  a tire  or  rather  stove  ; three  or  four  onions 
must  be  fried  brown  and  put  to  the  beef,  with  twa 
or  threecarrots.onetuniip,  ahead ortwo  of  cellery, 
and  a small  quantity  of  water  ; let  it  simmer  gently 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  till  extremely  tender,  turn- 
ing the  meat  twice. 

Put  the  gravy  into  a pan,  remove  the  fat,  keep 
the  beef  covered,  then  put  them  together,  and  ad<l 
a glass  of  port  wine.  Take  olfthe  tape,  and  serve 
with  the  vegetables;  or  you  may  strain  them  off, 
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'ind  sendlh^rn  upcutintodice  rt>r  frariiish.  Oiiitms 
roasted,  and  then  stewed  with  the  gravy,  are  a 
o^oRt  improvement.  A tea-cupful  of  vinegar 
"hould  be  stewed  witli  the  beef. 

A Fricandcau  of  Beef. 

Take  a nice  bit  of  lean  beef ; lard  it  with  bacon 
seasoned  witli  pepjier,  salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  all- 
spice. Put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a pint  of  broth, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  a bundle  of  parsley,  allsorts 
of  sweet  herbs,  a clove  of  garlick,  a shallot  or  two, 
four  cloves,  pepper  and  salt.  M hen  the  meat  is 
become  tender,  cever  it  close  : skim  the  sauce 
well,  and  strain  it ; set  it  on  the  fire  and  let  it  boil 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a glaze.  Glaze  the  larded  side 
with  this,  and  serve  the  meat  on  sorrel-sauce. 

To  stew  a rump  of  B ef. 

Wash  it  well ; and  season  it  high  with  pepper, 
Cayenne,  salt,  allspice,  three  cloves,  and  a blade 
of  mace,  all  in  fine  powder.  Bind  it  up  tight,  and 
lay  ifinto  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it.  Fry  three 
large  onions  sliced,  and  put  them  to  it,  with  three 
carrots,  two  turnips,  a shallot,  four  cloves,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  some  celery.  Cover  the  meat  with 
good  beef-broth,  or  weak  gravy.  Simmer  it  as 
gently  as  possible  for  several  hours,  till  quite  tender. 
Clear  off  the  fat ; and  add  to  the  gravy  half  a pint 
of  port  wine,  a glass  of  vinegar,  and  a large  spoon- 
ful of  ketchup  ; simmer  half  tin  hour,  and  serve  in 
a deep  dish.  Half  a pint  of  table  beer  may  be 
added.  The  herbs  to  be  used  shonld  be  burnet, 
tarragon,  parsley,  thyme,  basil,  savoury, marjoram, 
penny-royal,  knotted  marjoram,  and  sonic  chives 
if  you  can  get  them,  but  observe  to  proportion  the 
quantities  to  the  pungency  of  the  several  sorts; 
let  there  be  a g<x(d  handful  all  together. 
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Garnish  ■with  carrots,  turnips,  or  tixA«s  aaj 
morels,  or  pickles  of  difTerent  colours,  cut  small  and 
laid  in  little  heaps  separate;  chopped  parsley, 
chives,  beetroot,  &c.  If,  when  done,  the  gravy  is 
too  much  to  fill  the  dish,  take  only  apart toseaaoa 
fur  serving,  but  the  less  water  the  better  ; and  to 
increase  the  richness,  add  a few  beef  Ixmes  and 
shanks  of  mutton  in  stewing. 

A spoonful  or  two  of  made  mustard  is  a great 
improvement  to  the  gravy. 

Rump  ROASTED  is  excellent : but  in  the  country 
it  is  generally  sold  whole  -with  the  edgebmie,  or 
cut  across,  instead  of  lengthwise  as  in  London, 
where  one  piece  is  for  boiling,  and  the  rump  for 
stewing  or  roasting.  This  must  be  attended  to, 
the  whole  being  too  large  to  dress  together. 

IStewed  Rump  anothtr  v>ay. 

FTalf  roast  it : then  put  it  into  a large  pot  with 
three  pints  of  water,  one  of  small  beer,  one  of  port 
wine,  some  salt,  three  or  four  spoonful*  of  vinegar, 
two  of  ketchup,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  of  various 
k imJs,  (such  as  bumet,  tar  agon,  parsley,  thyme, 
basil,  savoury,  penny-royj  I,  marjoram,  knotted 
marjoram,  and  a leaf  or  tw\  of  sage),  some  onions, 
cloves,  and  Cayenne;  cover  it  close,  and  simmer 
till  quite  tender  ; two  or  three  hours  will  do  it. 

When  done,  lay  it  into  a deep  dish,  set  it  over 
hot  water,  and  cover  it  close.  Skim  the  gravy, 
put  in  a few  pickled  mushrooms,  truffles,  morels, 
and  oysters,  if  agreeable,  but  it  is  very  good  with- 
out; thicken  the  gravy  witli  flour  and  butter,  and 
heat  it  with  tlie  above,  an<i  pour  over  the  beef. 
Korcemeat  balls  of  veal,  auebovies,  bacon,  suet, 
herbs,  spice,  bread,  ami  eggs,  to  bind,  are  a groat 
improvement. 
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To  Stew  Brislet  of  Beef. 

Put  the  part  which  has  the  hard  fat  into  a stew- 
pot  with  a small  quantity  of  water  : let  it  boil  up, 
and  skim  it  thoroughly  r 'theu  add  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  and  a few  pepper-corns.  Stew  it 
extremely  tender ; then  take  out  the  flat  bones,  and 
remove  all  the  fat  from  the  soup.  Either  serve 
that  and  the  meat  in  a tureen  : or  the  soup  alone, 
and  the  meat  on  a dish,  s*irnished  with  some 
vegetables.  The  folloving  sauce  is  much  admired, 
served  with  the  beef:— Take  half  a pint  of  soup, 
and  mix  it  with  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  a glass  of 
port  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a little 
flour,  a bit  of  butter  and  salt : boil  all  together  a 
a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  round  the  meat.  Chop 
capers,  walnuts,  red  cabbage,  pickled  cucumbers, 
and  chives  or  parsley,  small,  and  put  in  several 
heaps  over  it. 

To  press  Beef. 

Salt  a bit  of  brisket,  thin  part  of  the  flank,  or 
the  tops  of  the  ribs,  with  salt  and  saltpetre  five 
days,  tlien  boil  it  gently,  till  extremely  tender : 
put  it  under  a great  weight,  or  in  a cheese-press, 
till  perfectly  cold. 

It  eats  excellently  cold,  and  for  sandwiches. 

To  make  Huntei'’s  Beef. 

To  a round  of  Beef  that  weighs  twenty-five 
pounds,  take  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces 
of  the  coarsest  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a nutmeg, 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  three  handfuls  of 
common  salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder. 

The  beef  should  hang  two  or  three  days  : then 
mb  the  above  well  into  it,  and  turn  and  rub  it 
every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  bone  must 
be  taken  out  at  first.  When  to  be  dressed,  dip  it 
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into  cold  water,  to  take  off  the  Ioo«e  »pice,  bind  it 
up  tight  with  tape,  and  put  it  into  a pan  with  a 
tea-cupful  of  water  at  the  bottom,  cover  the  top 
of  the  meat  with  ahred  auet,  and  the  pan  with  a 
brown  crust  and  paper,  and  bake  it  five  or  (is 
hours.  When  cold  take  off  the  paste  aiid  tape. 

The  gravy  is  very  One  ; and  a little  of  it  add* 
greatly  to  the  flavour  of  any  hash,  soup,  icc. 

Both  the  gravy  and  the  b^f  will  keep  aonte  time. 

The  meat  should  be  cut  with  a very  sharp  kuife, 
and  quite  smooth,  to  prevent  waste. 

An  exetllent  mode  of  dresxing  Beef. 

Hang  three  ribs  three  or  four  days  ; take  out 
the  bones  from  the  whole  length,  sprinkle  it  with 
salt,  roll  the  meat  tight,  and  roetst  it.  Nothing  can 
look  nicer.  The  above  done  with  spices,  &c.,  and 
baked  as  hunter’s  beef,  is  excellent. 

To  collar  Beef. 

Choose  the  thin  end  of  the  flank  of  6ne  mellow 
beef,  but  not  too  fat ; lay  into  a dish  with  salt  and 
saltpetre,  turn  and  rub  il  every  day  for  a week, 
and  beep  it  cool.  Then  take  out  every  bone  and 
gristle,  remove  the  skin  of  the  inside  part,  and 
cover  it  thick  with  the  following  seasoning  cut 
small : a large  handful  of  parsley,  the  same  of  sage, 
some  thyme,  marjoram,  penny-royal, pepper,  salt, 
and  allspice.  Roll  the  meat  up  as  tight  as  possible, 
and  bind  it,  then  boil  it  gently  for  seven  or  eight 
hours.  A cloth  must  be  put  round  before  the  tape. 
Put  the  beef  under  a good  weight  while  hot,  wiih- 
out  undoing  it : the  shape  will  then  be  oval.  Part 
of  a breast  of  v eal  rolled  in  with  the  beef,  looks 
and  eats  very  well. 

Beef-sieals. 

Should  be  cut  from  the  rump  that  has  hung  a few 
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days.  Broil  them  over  a very  clear  or  charcoal 
tire  : put  into  the  dish  a little  minced  shallot,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  ketchup  ; and  rub  a bit  of 
butter  on  the  steak  the  moment  of  serving.  It 
should  be  turned  often,  that  tlie  gravy  may  not  be 
drawn  out  on  either  side. 

This  dish  requires  to  be  eaten  so  hot  and  fresh 
done  that  it  is  not  in  perfection  if  served  with 
any  thing  else.  Pepper  and  salt  should  be  added 
when  taking  it  off  the  tire. 

Beefsteaks  and  Oyster  Sauce. 

Strain  oflf  the  liquor  from  the  oysters,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water  to  take  off  the  grit,  while  you 
simmer  the  liquor  with  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon- 
peel  ; then  put  the  oysters  in,  stew  them  a few 
minutes,  and  little  cream,  if  you  have  it,  and  some 
butter  rubbed  in  a bit  of  flour ; let  them  boil  up 
once  ; and  have  some  rump-steaks  well  seasoned 
and  broiled,  ready  for  throwing  the  oyster-sauce 
over,  the  moment  you  are  to  serve. 

Staffordshire  Beefsteaks. 

Beat  them  a little  with  a rolling  pin,  flour  and 
season,  then  fry  with  sliced  onion  of  a fine  light 
brown  ; lay  the  steaks  into  a stew-pan,  and  pour 
as  much  boiling  water  over  them  as  will  serve  for 
sauce  : stew  them  very  gently  half  an  hour,  and 
add  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  or  walnut-liquor  befor* 
you  8er^e. 

Italian  Beefsteaks. 

Cut  a fine  large  steak  from  a rump  that  has  been 
well  hung,  or  it  will  do  from  any  tender  part; 
beat  it,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  onion ; 
lay  it  in  an  iron  stew-pan  that  has  a cover  to  fit 
tpiite  close,  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  without 
water.  Take  care  it  does  not  burn,  but  it  » 
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have  a htrong  heat ; in  two  or  three  hour*  it  w i# 
be  quite  tender,  and  then  serve  with  its  own  v. 


(,'iit  thin  slices  of  beef  from  the  rump,  or  ujr  ■ 
other  tender  ]>art,  and  divide  them  into  pieces  three  fl 
inches  long;  beat  them  willi  the  blade  of  a knife,  I 
and  flour  UK  ii  , Fry  die  collops  quick  in  batter  fl 
two  minutes  : then  lay  them  into  a small  siew-pae,  ■ 
and  cover  them  with  a pint  of  gravy  ; add  a bit  of  I 
butter  rubbed  in  flour,  pepper,  salt,  the  least  bit  of  ■ 
shallot  shred  as  fine  as  possible,  half  a walnut,  I 
four  small  pickled  cucumbers,  and  a tea-spooafol  ■ 
of  capers  cut  small.  Take  care  that  it  does  not  m 
boil ; and  serve  the  stew  in  a very  hot  covered  dish. 

Beef-Palata.  I: 

Simmer  them  in  water  several  hoars,  till  they  m 
will  peel ; then  cut  the  palates  into  slices,  leav« 
them  whole,  as  you  choose ; ancl  stew  them  in  a 
rich  gravy  till  as  tender  as  possible.  Before  ycni  M 
serve, season  tliem  with  Cajenne,salt,andketchup.  I 
If  the  gravy  was  drawn  clear,  add  also  somel 
butter  and  flour.  B' 

If  to  be  served  white,  boil  them  in  milk,  andfl' 
stew  them  in  fricassee-sauce  : addingcream,  butter,  B' 
flour,  and  mushroom  powder,  and  alittle  pounded  Hi 


Beef-Cakes  for  a side-dish  of  dressed  Meat.  H]|^ 
Pound  some  beef  that  is  underdone  with  a liitleH^ 
fat  bacon,  or  ham  ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  andH 
a little  shallot,  or  garlick  : mix  them  well;  andH  . 
make  it  into  small  cakes  three  iiiche.s  lorn:,  andH, 
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half  as  wide  and  thick  : fry  them  in  a light  brown, 
and  serve  them  in  a good  thick  gravy. 


7b  pot  Beef. 


Take  two  pounds  of  h an  beef,  rub  it  w ith  salt- 
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petre,  andlet  itiieonenight ; then  salt  with  common 
salt,  and  cover  it  witli  water  four  days  in  a small 
pan.  Dry  it  with  a cloth  and  season  with  black 
pepper ; lay  it  into  as  small  a pan  as  will  hold  it, 
cover  it  with  a coarse  paste,  and  bake  it  five  hours 
in  a very  cool  oven.  Put  no  liquor  in. 

When  cold,  pick  out  the  strings  and  fat ; beat 
the  meat  very  fine  with  aquarterof  a pound  of  fine 
butter,  just  warm,  but  not  oiled,  and  as  much  of 
the  gravy  as  will  make  it  into  a paste  ; put  it  into 
very  small  pots,  and  cover  them  with  melted  butter. 

Another  way. — Take  beef  that  has  been 
dressed,  either  boiled  or  roasted  : beat  it  in  a 
mortar  with  some  pepper,  salt,  a few  cloves,  grated 
nutmeg, and  a little  fine  butter,  just  warm. 

This  eats  as  well,  but  the  colour  is  not  so  fine. 
It  is  a good  way  for  using  the  remains  of  a large 
joint. 

To  dress  the  Inside  of  a cold  Sirloin  of  Beef  . 

Cut  out  all  the  meat,  and  a tittle  fat,  into  pieces 
as  thick  as  your  finger,  and  two  inches  long: 
dredge  it  with  flour  ; and  fry  in  butter,  of  a nice 
brown  ; drain  the  butter  from  the  meat  and  toss  it 
up  in  a rich  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt, 
anchovy,  and  shallot.  Do  not  let  it  boil  on  any 
account.  Before  you  serve,  add  two  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar-  Garnish  with  crimped  parsley. 

Fricassee  of  cold  Roast  Beef. 

Cut  the  beef  into  very  thin  slices,  shred  a hand- 
ful of  parsley  verv  small,  cut  an  onion  into  quarters, 
and  put  all  togeAer  into  a stew-pan,  with  a piece 
of  butter  and  some  strong  broth  : season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  simmer  very  gently  a quarter  of 
an  hour  : then  mix  into  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar  ; stir 
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H quick,  rub  the  dish  with  gbaJlut,  and  tarn  ti>« 
fric»88€e  into  it. 

To  dress  cold  Beef  that  has  not  hem  done 
enough,  called  Beef-Olives. 

Cut  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and  four  kicbe* 
square  ; lay  on  them  a forcemeat  of  crums  of  bread, 
shallot,  a little  suet,  or  fat,  pepper,  and  salt  Koli 
them,  and  fasten  with  -a  small  skewer  : put  them 
into  a stew-pan,  with  some  gravy  made  of  the  beef 
bones,  or  the  gravy  of  the  meat,  and  a spoonful  or 
two  of  water,  and  stew  them  till  tender.  Fresh 
meat  will  do. 

To  dress  the  same,  called  Sanders. 

Mince  beef  or  mutton,  small,  with  onion,  pepper, 
and  salt ; add  a little  gravy  ; put  it  into  scallop- 
shells,  or  saucers,  making  them  three  parts  full, 
and  fill  them  up  with  potatoes,  mash^  with  a 
little  cream ; pnt  a bit  of  butter  on  the  top,  and 
brown  them  in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  or  with 
a salamander. 

To  dress  the  same,  called  CeexLs. 

Mince  any  kind  of  meat,  crums  of  bread,  a 
good  deal  of  onion,  some  anchovies,  lemon-peel, 
salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  and  a bit 
of  butter  warm,  and  mix  these  over  a fire  for  a few 
minutes ; when  cool  enough,  make  them  up  into 
balls  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a turkey’s  egg, 
with  an  egg;  sprinkle  them  with  fine  crums,  and 
then  fry  them  of  a y ellow  brown,  and  serve  with 
gravy  as  before  directed  for  Beef-olives. 

To  mince  Beef. 

Shred  the  underdone  part  fine,  with  some  of  the 
fat ; put  it  into  a small  stew-pan,  with  some  onion 
or  shallot  (a  very  little  will  do',  a little  water,  p«  p- 
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per  and  salt : boil  it  till  the  onion  is  quite  soft ; then 
put  some  of  me  gravy  of  the  meat  into  it,  and  the 
mince.  Do  not  let  it  boil.  Have  a small  hot 
dish  with  sippets  of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the 
mince  into  it,  but  first  mix  a large  spoonful  of  vin- 
egar with  it , if  shallot-vinegar  is  used,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  the  onion  nor  the  raw  shallot. 

To  hash  Beef. 

Do  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt ; only  the 
meat  is  to  be  in  slices,  and  you  may  add  a spoon- 
ful of  walnut  liquor  or  ketchup. 

Observe,  that  it  is  owing  to  boiling  hashes  or 
minces,  that  they  get  hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  or 
meat  dressed  a second  time  should  be  only  simmered, 
and  this  last  only  hot  through. 

Beef-a-la-^ingrette. 

Cut  a slice  of  underdone  boiled  beef  three  inches 
thick,  and  a little  fat ; stew  it  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  an  onion,  and  a bay-leaf ; season  it  with 
three  cloves  pounded,  and  pepper,  till  the  liquor 
is  nearly  wasted  away,  turning  it  once.  When 
cold,  serve  it.  Strain  off  the  gravy,  and  mix  it 
with  a little  vinegar  for  sauce. 

Round  of  Beef, 

Should  be  carefully  salted,  and  wet  with  the  pickle 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  bone  should  be  cut 
out  first,  and  the  beef  skewered  and  tied  up  t( 
make  it  quite  round.  It  may  be  stuffed  with  pars- 
ley, if  approved;  in  which  ease  the  holes  to  admi 
the  parsley  must  be  made  with  a sharp-pointer 
knife,  and  the  parsley  coarsely  cut  and  stufifed  iii 
tight.  As  soon  as  it  boils  it  should  be  skimmed, 
and  afterwards  kept  boiling  very  gently. 
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Rolled  Beef  tluU  equah  Hare. 

Take  the  inside  of  a large  sirloin,  soak  it  in  a 
glass  of  port  wine  and  a glass  of  vinegar  mix«-d, 
for  forty-eiglit  hours;  have  ready  a very  line  stuftkjg, 
and  bind  it  up  tig'ht.  Koastitona  hanging-spit; 
and  baste  it  with  a glass  of  port  wine,  the  saiue 
quantity  of  vinegar,  and  a tea-si>oonful  of  pounded 
allspice.  Larding  it  improves  thelookand  flavour: 
serve  with  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish;  currant -jelly 
and  melted  butter  in  tureens. 

To  roast  Tongue  and  Udder. 

After  cleaning  the  tongue  well,  salt  it  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre  three  days ; then  boil 
it  ami  likewise  a fine  young  udder  with  some  fat 
to  it,  till  tolerably  tender  ; then  tie  the  thick  part 
of  one  to  the  thin  part  of  the  other,  and  roast 
t e tongue  and  udder  together. 

Serve  them  with  good  gravy,  and  currant-jelly 
sauce.  A few  cloves  should  be  stuck  in  the  udder. 
This  is  an  excellent  dish. 

Some  people  like  neat’s  tongues  cured  with  the 
root,  in  which  case  they  look  much  larger ; but 
otherwise  the  root  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
guliet,  next  to  the  tongue,  but  without  taking 
away  the  fat  under  the  tongue.  The  root  must 
be  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  and  extremely  well 
cleaned,  before  it  is  dressed  : and  the  tongue 
should  be  laid  in  salt  for  a day  and  a night 
before  pickled. 

To  pickle  Tongues  for  Boiling. 

Cut  off  the  root,  but  leave  a little  of  the  kernel 
and  fat.  Sprinkle  some  salt,  and  let  it  drain  from 
the  slime  till  next  day  : then  for  each  tongue  mix  a 
large  spoonful  of  common  salt,  the  same  of  coan^re 
sugar,  and  about  half  as  much  of  saltpe're ; rub  it 
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wi'll  in,  and  do  so  every  (lay.  In  a week  add  ano- 
ther heaped  spoonful  of  salt  If  rubbed  every  day 
a tongue  will  be  ready  in  a fortnight;  but  if  only 
turned  in  the  pickle  daily,  it  will  keep  four  or  five 
weeks  without  being  too  salt. 

When  you  dry  tongues,  write  the  date  on  a 
parchment,  and  tie  it  on.  Smoke  them,  or  dry 
them  plain,  if  you  like  best. 

When  itis  tobedressed,  boil  it  extremely  tender; 
allow  live  hours;  and  if  done  sooner,  it  is  easily 
kept  hot.  The  longer  kept  after  drying,  the  higher 
it  will  be  ; if  hard,  it  may  require  soaking  three  or 
four  hours. 

Anoth  er  wa  y. — Clean  as  above,  for  two  tongues 
allow  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  an  ounce  of  sal- 
prunella;  rub  them  well.  In  two  days  after  well 
rubbing,  cover  them  with  commou  salt,  turn  them 
every  day  for  three  weeks,  then  dry  them,  and  rub 
over  them  bran,  and  smoke  them.  In  ten  days 
they  will  befit  to  eat.  Keep  in  a cool  dry  place. 

To  stew  Tongue. 

.Salt  a tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common  salt  for 
a week,turniugitevery  day.  Boil  it  tenderenough 
to  peel ; when  done,  stew  it  in  a moderately  strong 
gravy;  season  with  soy,  mushroom  ketchup,  Cay- 
enne, pounded  cloves,  and  salt  if  necessary. 

Serve  with  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms. 
In  both  this  receipt  and  the  next,  the  roots  must 
be  taken  off  the  tongues  before  salting,  but  some 
fet  left. 

An  excellent  way  of  doing  Tongues  to  eat  cold. 

Season  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  brown 
sugar,  a little  bay-salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and 
alkpice,  in  tine  powder,  for  a forlnh-h  : then  take 
the  oickle,  put  the  tongue  into  a small  pan, 
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a ’'M  y some  butter  on  it ; corer  it  with  bro^ 
crust,  and  bake  slowly  till  so  tender  Uiat  a straw 
would  go  through  it. 

The  t in  part  of  tongues,  when  hung  up  »o  dry* 
grates  like  hung  beef,  and  also  makes  a fine  addi' 
tion  to  the  flavour  of  omlets. 

Beef-heart. 

Wash  it  carefully  ; stuff  as  a hare ; and  serve 
with  rich  gravy,  and  currant-jelly  sauce. 

Hash  with  the  same,  and  port  wine. 

Steioed  Ox-Cheek,  plain. 

Soak  and  cleanse  a fine  cheek  the  day  before 
it  is  to  be  eaten ; put  it  into  a stew-pot  that  will 
cover  close,  with  three  quarts  of  water,  simmer 
it  after  it  has  first  boiled  up  and  been  well  skimmed. 

In  two  hours  put  plenty  of  carrots,  leeks,  two 
or  three  turnips,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some 
whole  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  allspice.  Skim 
it  often  ; when  the  meat  is  tender,  take  it  out,  let 
tlie  soup  get  cold,  take  off  the  cake  of  fat,  unH 
serve  the  soup  separate  or  with  the  meat. 

It  should  be  of  a fine  brown  ; which  might  be 
done  by  burnt  sugar;  or  by  frying  some  onions 
quite  brown  with  flour,  and  simmering  them  with 
it.  This  last  way  improves  the  flavour  of  all 
soups  and  gravies,  of  the  brown  kind. 

If  vegetables  are  not  approved  in  the  soup,  they 
may  be  taken  out,  and  a small  roll  be  toast^,  or 
bread  fried  and  added.  Celery  is  a great  addition, 
and  should  always  be  served.  M'here  it  is  not 
to  be  got,  the  seed  of  it  gives  quite  as  good  a 
flavour,  boiled  in,  and  strained  off. 

To  dress  an  Ox-check,  another  way. 

Soak  half  a head  three  hours,  and  clean  it  with 
plenty  of  water.  Take  the  meat  off  the  bcmes. 
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and  put  it  into  tlie  pan  with  a large  onion,  a 
bnncii  of  sweet  herbs,  some  bruised  allspice, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

Lay  the  bones  on  the  top  : pour  on  two  or 
three  quarts  of  water,  and  cover  tlie  pan  close 
with  brown  paper,  or  a dish  that  will  fit  close. 
Let  it  stand  eight  or  ten  hours  in  a slow  oven: 
or  simmer  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  or  on  a hot 
hearth.  When  done  tender,  put  the  meat  into  a 
clean  pan,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Take  the  cake 
of  fat  off,  and  warm  the  head  in  pieces  in  the 
soup.  Put  what  vegetables  you  choose. 

Marrow-boms, 

Cover  the  top  with  floured  cloth;  boil  them, 
and  serve  with  dry  toast. 

Tripe 

May  be  served  in  a tureen,  stewed  with  milk 
and  onion  till  tender.  Melted  butter  for  sauce. 

Or  fry  it  in  small  bits  dipped  in  butter. 

Or  stew  the  thin  part,  cut  into  bits,  in  gravy : 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a little 
ketchup. 

Or  firicasse  it  with  white  sauce. 

Soused  Tripe, 

Boil  the  tripe,  but  not  quite  tender ; then  puj 
in  into  salt  and  water,  which  must  be  changed 
every  day  till  it  is  used.  When  you  dress  the 
tripe,  dip  it  into  batter  of  flour  and  eggs,  and 
fry  it  of  a good  brown. 

Ox-feet,  or  Cow-heels, 

May  be  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  are  very 
nntritions  in  all. 

Boil  tliem ; and  serve  in  a napkin,  with  melted 
butter,  mustard,  and  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar. 
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Or  boil  thpin  very  tender,  and  serve  ti.<  m as 
a Iirown  fricassee:  the  li<{uor  will  do  to  inake 
jelly  sweet  or  relishing,  and  likcvtise  to  >;ne 
riclincss  to  soups  or  gravies. 

Or  cut  them  into  four  parts,  dip  them  into  an 
egg,  and  then  Cour  and  fry  them ; and  fry  onknis 
(if  you  like  them)  to  serve  round.  Sauce  asabove 

Or  bake  them  as  for  mock-turtle. 

BnUble  and  Squeak. 

T?oil,  chop,  and  fry,  wiUi  a little  butt'r,  pepper, 
and  salt,  some  cabbage,  and  lay  on  slices  of 
underdone  beef,  lightly  fried. 

VE.tL. 

To  keep  Veal. 

The  first  part  that  turns  bad  of  a leg  of  veal, 
is  where  the  udder  is  skewered  back.  The  skewer 
should  be  taken  out,  and  both  that  and  the  pert 
under  it  wiped  every  day,  by  which  means  it 
will  keep  good  three  or  four  days  in  hot  wea- 
ther. Take  care  to  cut  ont  the  pipe  that  runs 
along  tlie  chine  of  a loin  of  veal,  as  you  do  of 
beef,  to  hinder  it  from  tainting.  The  skirt  of  the 
breast  of  veal  is  likewise  to  be  taken  off;  and 
the  inside  of  the  breast  wiped  and  scraped,  and 
sprinkled  with  a little  salt, 

Leg  of  Veal. 

Let  the  fillet  be  cut  large  or  small,  as  best 
suits  the  number  of  your  company.  Take  o- 1 
the  bone, fill  the  space  with  a tine  stuffing,  an! 
let  it  be  skewered  quite  round  ; and  send  tiiC  large 
side  uppermost.  When  half  roasted,  if  not  before, 
put  a paper  over  the  fat ; and  take  care  to  a low 
a sufficient  time,  and  put  it  a good  distance  Horn 
tlio  fire,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid;  serve  vitii 
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nii'lted  butter  poured  over  it. — You  may  pot  some 
of  it. 

Knuckh  of  Veal. 

As  few  people  are  fond  of  boiled  veal,  it  may 
be  well  to  leave  the  knuckle  small,  and  take  oil 
some  cutlets  orcollops,  before  it  be  dressed;  and 
as  the  knuckle  will  keep  longer  than  the  tillet, 
it  is  best  not  to  cut  oil'  the  slices  till  wanted. 
Hreak  the  bones  to  make  it  take  less  room  ; wash  it 
well ; and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  three  onions, 
a blade  of  mace  or  two,  and  a few  pepper-conis 
cover  it  with  water,  and  simmer  it  till  quite  ready. 

In  the  mean  time  some  macaroni  should  be 
boiled  with  it  if  approved,  or  rice,  or  a little  rice 
flour,  to  give  it  a small  degree  of  thickness : but 
do  not  put  too  much.  Before  it  is  served,  add  half 
a pint  of  milk  and  cream,  and  let  it  come  np  either 
with  or  withont  the  meat. 

Or  fry  tlie  knuckle  with  sliced  onion  and  butter 
to  a good  brown  ; and  have  ready,  peas,  lettuce, 
onion,  and  a cucumber  or  two,  stewed  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  an  hour;  then  add  these  to  the 
veal  ; and  stew  it  till  the  meat  is  tender  enough 
to  eat,  but  not  overdone.  Throw  in  pepper,  salt, 
and  a bit  of  shred  mint,  and  serve  alt  together. 

Shoulder  of  Veal. 

CutolT  theknuckle,  for  a stew  or  gravy.  Roast 
the  other  part  for  stutliug  : you  may  lard  it. 
Serve  with  melted  butter. 

The  blade-bone,  with  a good  deal  of  meat  left 
on,  eats  extremely  well  with  mushroom  or  oystcr- 
. auce,  or  mushroom-ketchup  in  butter. 

Neck  of  Veal. 

f'ut  off  the  scrag  to  boil,  and  cover  it  with  onion 
Biiuce.  It  should  be  boiled  in  milk  and  water. 
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Parsley  and  butter  may  be  served  with  it,  hstead 
of  ouion-sauce. 

Or  it  may  be  stewed  with  whole  rice,  small 
onions,  and  pepper-conis,  with  a very  little  water. 

Or  boiled  and  eaten  with  bacon  and  greens. 

The  best  end  may  be  either  roasted,  broiled 
as  steaks,  or  made  into  pies. 

Neck  of  Veal  a-la-iraise. 

Lard  the  best  end  watb  bacon  rolled  in  parsley 
chopped  fine,salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg:  put  it 
into  a tosser,  and  cover  it  with  water.  Put  to 
it  the  scrag-end,  a little  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an 
onion,  two  carrots,  two  heads  of  celery,  and  about 
a glassof  Madeira  wine.  Stew  it  quick  twohours, 
or  till  it  is  tender,  but  not  too  much.  Strain  off 
the  liquor : mix  a little  flour  and  butter  in  a stew- 
pan  till  brown,  and  lay  the  real  in  (his,  the  upper 
side  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Let  it  be  over 
the  fire  till  it  gets  coloured : then  lay  it  into  the 
dish,  stir  some  of  the  liquor  in  and  boil  it  up, 
skim  it  nicely,  and  sqeeze  orange  or  lemon-juice 
into  it. 

Breast  of  Veal. 

Before  roasted,  if  large,  tlie  two  ends  may  be 
taken  off  and  fried  to  stew,  or  the  whole  may 
be  roasted.  Butter  should  be  poured  over  it. 

If  any  be  left,  cut  the  pieces  into  handsome 
sizes,  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  and  pour  some 
brotli  over  it;  or  if  you  have  no  broth,  a little 
water  will  do : add  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  some  pepper,  and  an  anchovy, 
stew  till  the  meat  is  tender,  thicken  with  buttf  r 
and  flour,  and  add  a little  ketchup  : or  the  whole 
breast  may  be  stewed,  after  cutting  off  the  two 
cuds. 
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Serve  the  sweetbread  whole  upon  it;  whic^ 
may  either  be  stewed,  or  parboiled,  and  theo 
covered  with  cruras,  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  browned  in  a Dutch  oven. 

If  you  have  a few  mushrooms,  truffles,  and 
morels,  stew  them  with  it,  and  serve. 

Boiled  breast  of  veal,  smothered  with  onion- 
sauce,  is  an  excellent  dish,  if  not  old,  nor  too  lat. 

To  roll  a breast  of  Veal. 

Bone  it,  take  ofi’the  thick  skin  and  gristle,  and 
beat  the  meat  with  a rolling-pin.  Season  it  with 
herbs  chopped  very  fine,  mixed  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  mace.  Lay  some  thick  slices  of  fine  ham; 
or  roll  it  into  two  or  three  calves’  tongues  of  a 
line  red,  boiled  first  an  hour  or  two,  and  skinned. 
Bind  it  up  tight  in  a cloth,  and  tape  it.  Set 
it  over  the  fire  to  simmer,  in  a small  quantity  of 
water,  till  it  is  quite  tender : this  will  take  some 
hours.  Lay  it  on  the  dresser,  with  a board  and 
weight  on  it  till  quite  cold. 

Pigs’  or  calves  feet  boiled  and  taken  from  the 
bones  may  be  put  in  or  round  it.  The  different 
colours  laid  in  layers,  look  well  when  cut ; and  you 
may  put  in  yolks  of  eggs  boiled,  beet-root,  grated 
ham,  and  chopped  parsley,  in  different  parts. 

Another  way. 

When  it  is  cold,  take  off  the  tape,  and  pour  over 
the  liquor : which  must  be  boiled  up  twice  a week, 
or  it  will  not  keep. 

Chump  of  Veal  a-la-daube. 

Cut  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin ; take  out  the 
edgebone ; stuff  the  hollow  with  good  forcemeat, 
tie  itup  tight,  and  lay  it  in  a stew-pan  with  the  bone 
^ou  took  out,  a little  faggot  of  herbs,  an  anchovy, 
.wo  blades  of  mace,  a few  white  peppers,  and  a pint 
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of  good  veal  broth,  f 'overthe  veal  w itb  ^liret  of  fat 
bacon,  and  lay  a sheet  of  white  pap<rr  ovi-r  it.  Oiv«T 
the  pan  close,  simmer  it  two  hours,  then  iate  out 
the  bacon,  and  glaze  the  veal. — (Serve  it  on  mudi- 
rooms,  or  with  sorrel-sance,or  whate!?e  ye;;  j lea^e-. 

Veal-rolls,  of  either  eold  meat  or  fresh. 

Cut  thin  slices  : and  spread  on  them  a fine  season- 
.ng  of  a very  few  crums,  a little  chopped  b,.con  or 
scraped  ham,  and  a little  suet,  par.-ley,  and  khaiJot 
'or  instead  of  the  parsley  and  shallot,  some  fn  sh 
mushrooms  stewed  and  minced),  pepper,  salt,  and 
a small  piece  of  pounded  mace. 

This  stuffing  may  either  fill  up  th**  roll  like  a 
sausage,  or  be  rolled  with  the  meat,  in  -ithercase 
tie  it  up  very  tight,  and  stew  very  slowly  in  a 
gravy  and  a glass  of  sherry. 

Serve  it  when  tender,  after  skimming  it  nicely. 

Harrico  of  Veal. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a small  neck  ; cut  theboni-s 
short,  but  leave  whole  ; then  put  it  into  a stew-paa 
just  covered  with  brown  gra\  y;  and  when  it  is  nearly 
done,  have  ready  a pint  of  boiled  peas,  six  cucu.n- 
bers  pared  and  sliced,  and  two  cabbage-lettuces  cut 
into  quarters,  all  stewed  in  a little  good  broth:  put 
them  to  the  veal,  and  let  them  simmer  ten  minutes, 
tv  hen  the  veal  is  in  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  and 
vegetables  over  it,  and  lay  the  lettuce  with  forcemeat 
balls  round  it, 

A DuneJm  of  cold  Veal  or  Fourl. 

Stew  a few  small  mushrooms  in  their  own  liqm 
and  a bit  of  butter,  a quarter  of  an  hour ; mince  tl  era 
very  small,  and  add  tlieni  (with  their  own  liquor;  to 
minced  veal,  with  also  a little  peppt'r  and  saJi.f-  ir.e 
cream,  and  a bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  less  th  in  i ?<tf 
a tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Simmer  three  or  foui  . .-t- 
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uUts  and  serve  on  thin  sippets  of  bread. 

Minced  Veal. 

Cut  cold  veal  as  fine  as  possible,  but  do  not  chop 

it Put  to  it  a very  little  lemon-peel  shred,  two 

grate.s  of  nutmeg,  some  salt,  and  four  or  five  spoon- 
fuls of  either  a little  weak  broth,  milk,  or  water; 
simmer  these  gently  with  the  meat,  but  take  eare 
not  to  let  it  boil ; and  add  a bit  of  butter  rubbed 
in  flour.  Put  sippets  of  thin  toasted  bread,  cut 
into  a three-cornered  shape,  round  the  dish. 

To  pot  Veal- 

Cold  fillet  makes  the  finest  potted  veal ; or  you 
may  do  it  as  follows  : 

Season  a large  slice  of  tlie  fillet  before  itis  dressed 
with  some  mace,  pepper-corns,  and  two  or  three 
cloves ; lay  it  dose  into  a potting-pan  that  will  but 
just  hold  it,  fill  it  up  with  water,  and  bake  it  three 
hours ; then  pound  it  quite  small  in  a mortar,  and 
add  salt  to  taste  ; put  a little  gravy  that  was  baked 
to  it  in  pounding,  if  to  be  eaten  soon ; otherwise  only 
a little  butter  Just  melted.  When  done,  cover  it 
over  with  butter. 

To  pot  Veal  or  Chicken  with  Ham. 

Poiind  some  cold  veal  or  white  of  chicken, 
seasoned  as  directed  in  the  last  article,  and  put 
layers  of  it  with  layers  of  ham  pounded  or  rather 
^red  ; press  each  down,  and  cover  with  butter. 

Cutlets  Maintenon. 

Cut  slices  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
beat  them  with  a rolling-pin,  and  wet  them  on  both 
sides  with  egg : dip  them  into  a seasoning  of  bread 
cruras,  parsley,  tliyme,  knotted  marjoram,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated  ; then  put  them  into 
papers  folded  over,  and  broil  them  ; and  have  in  » 
U.tt  melUrd  butter,  with  a little  mushroom  ketchup 
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Outlets  another  way. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  fry  them  ; lay  them  into  a 
dish,  and  keep  them  hot;  dredge  a little  floar,and  pat 
a bit  of  butter  into  the  pan  ; brown  it,  then  pijur  a 
little  boiling  water  into  it,  and  boil  quick : se&!y« 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  ketchup,  and  pouroverthem. 

Otukr  ways. — Prepare  as  before,  and  dress  the 
cutlets  in  a Dutch  oven  ; pour  over  them  mellec* 
butter  and  mushrooms. 

Or,  pepper,  salt,  and  broil  them,  especially  neck 
steaks.  They  are  excellent  with  herbs. 


Veal  Collops. 

Cnt  long  thin  collops ; beat  them  well ; and  lay  on  i 
them  a bit  of  thin  bacon  of  the  same  size,  and  spread 
forcemeat  on  that,  seasoned  high,  and  also  a little 
garlic  and  Cayenne.  Roll  them  up  tight,  about  the  i 
size  of  two  fingers,  but  no  more  than  two  or  three  \ 
inches  long ; put  avery  small  skewer  to  fasten  each 
firmly  ; rub  egg  over  ; fry  them  of  a fine  brown,  and  i 
pour  a rich  brown  gravy  over. 

To  dress  Collops  quick. 

Cut  them  as  thin  as  paper  with  a very  sharp 
knife,  and  in  small  bits.  Throw  the  skin,  and  any 
odd  bits  of  veal,  into  a little  water,  with  a dust  of 
pepper  and  salt .'  set  them  on  the  fire  while  you 
beat  the  collops ; and  dip  them  into  a seas  ming  < f 
herbs,  bread,  pepper,  salt,  and  a scrape  of  outmeg, 
but  first  wet  them  in  egg.  Then  put  a bit  of  butler 
into  a frying-pan,  and  give  the  collops  a very  quick 
fry ; for  as  they  are  so  thin,  two  minutes  will  do 
them  on  both  sides  ; put  them  into  a hot  dish  before 
the  fire  ; then  strain  and  thicken  the  gravy,  gi\  e it 
a boil  in  the  frying-pan,  and  pour  it  over  the  collops. 

A little  ketchup  is  an  improvement. 

A NOTHBR  way. — Fry  themiu  butter  only  season 
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e<l  «-ith  salt  and  pepper ; then  simmer  them  in  gravy, 
either  white  or  brown,  with  bits  of  bacon  served 
with  tliem. 

If  white  add  lemon-peel  and  mace  and  some  cream 
Scallops  of  cold  Veal  or  Chicken. 

Mince  the  meat  extremely  small ; and  set  it  over 
the  fire  witli  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and 
solt,  and  a little  cream,  for  a few  minutes : then 
put  it  into  the  scallop-shells,  and  fill  them  with 
crums  of  bread,  over  which  put  some  bits  of  butter, 
and  brown  them  before  the  fire. 

Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  or  eats  well  prepared 
in  this  way,  and  lightly  covered  with  crums  of 
bread,  fried  ; or  these  may  be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

Cut  a large  piece  from  the  fat  side  of  the  leg; 
about  nine  iucheslong,  and  half  as  thick  and  broad, 
beat  it  with  the  rolling-pin  ; take  off  the  skin,  and 
trim  off  the  rough  edges.  Lard  the  top  and  sides ; 
and  cover  it  with  fat  bacon,  and  tlien  with  white 
paper.  Lay  it  into  the  stew-pan  with  any  pieces 
of  undressed  veal  or  mutton,  four  onions,  a carrot 
sliced,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  four  blades  of  mace, 
four  bay-leaves,  a pint  of  good  veal  or  mutton  broth, 
a id  four  or  five  ounces  of  lean  ham  or  gammon. 
Cover  the  pan  close,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  three 
hours ; then  take  up  the  meat,  remove  all  the  fat 
from  the  gravy,  and  boil  it  quick  to  a glaze.  Keep 
the  fricandeau  quite  hot,  and  then  glaze  it ; and  serve 
with  the  remainder  of  the  glaze  in  the  dish,  and 
sorrel-sauce  in  a sauce-tureen. 

A cheaper, hut  equally  good,  Fricandeauof  Veal. 

M'ith  a sharp  knife  cut  the  lean  part  of  a large 
neck  from  the  best  end,  scooping  it  from  tlie  bones 
the  length  of  your  hand,  and  prepare  it  tlie  same 
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way  as  in  the  last  receipt ; three  or  four  bones  onJy 
will  be  necessary,  and  they  will  roaJcr  the  |rra»>  ; 
but  if  tile  prime  part  of  the  leg  U cut  off,  it  tp<jib 
the  whole. 

Fricandeau  amtiur  way. 

Take  two  large  round  sweetbreads  and  prepare 
them  as  you  would  veal ; make  a rich  gravy  vr.di 
truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  and  artichoke  b'^ttoms, 
and  serve  it  round. 

Veal  Olivet. 

Cut  long  thin  collops,  beat  them,  lay  on  tl»ein 
thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  over  these  a layer  of 
forcemeat  seasoned  high,  with  some,  shred  shallot 
and  Cayenne,  lioll  them  tight  about  the  size  of 
two  fingers,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
lung  ; fasten  them  round  with  a small  skewer,  rub 
egg  over  them,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown. 

Serve  with  brown  gravy,  in  which  boil  some  mush- 
rooms pickled  or  fresh.  Garnish  with  bails  fried. 

Veal  Cake. 

Boil  six  or  eight  eggs  hard  ; cut  the  yolks  in  tw», 
and  lay  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
hake  in  a little  chopped  parsley,  some  slices  of 
' eal  and  ham,  add  then  eggs  again  ; shaking  in  alter 
' ach  some  chopped  parsley  with  pepper  and  salt, 
till  the  put  is  full.  Then  put  in  water  enough  to 
cover  it,  and  lay  on  it  about  an  ounce  of  butler  ; tie 
it  over  with  a double  paper,  and  bake  it  abont  an 
hour.  Then  press  it  close  together  with  a spoon, 
lud  let  it  stand  till  cold. 

It  may  be  put  into  a small  mould  ; and  then  it 
will  turn  out  beautifnlly  for  a supper  or  side  dish. 

Veal  Sausages. 

Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and  fat  baron. 
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a handful  of  sage,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
few  anchovies.  Beal  all  in  a mortar  ; and  when 
used  roll  and  fry  it,  and  serve  it  with  fried  sippets, 
or  ou  stewed  vegetebles,  or  on  white  collops 

Scotch  Collops. 

Cut  veal  into  thin  bits  about  three  inches  over, 
and  rather  round  ; beat  with  a rolling-pin,  and  grate 
a little  nutmeg  over  tlteni : dip  into  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  fry  tliem  in  a little  butter  of  a fine  brown: 
pour  tlie  butter  otf,  and  have  ready  warm  to  pour 
upon  them,  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a little  bit  of  butter 
rubbed  into  a bit  of  flour,  a yolk  of  egg,  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  salt.  Do  not  boil 
the  sauce,  but  stir  it  till  of  a flne  thickness  to  serve 
w ith  the  collops. 

To  boil  Calf's  Head. 

Clean  it  very  nicely,  and  soak  it  in  water,  that  it 
may  look  very  white ; lake  out  the  tongue  to  salt, 
and  the  brains  to  make  a little  dish.  Boil  the  head 
extremely  tender  ; then  strew  it  over  with  crums, 
and  chopped  parsley,  and  brown  them  ; or,  if  liked 
better,  leave  one  side  plain.  Bacon  and  greens  are 
to  be  served  to  eat  with  it. 

The  brains  must  be  boiled  ; and  then  mixed  with 
melted  butter,  scaled  sage  chopped,  pepper,  and 
salt. 

If  any  of  the  head  is  left,  it  may  be  hashed  next 
day,  and  a few  slices  of  bacon  just  warmed  and 
put  round. 

Cold  calfs  head  eats  well  if  grilled. 

To  hash  Calf's  Head. 

When  half  boiled,  cut  olf  the  meat  in  slices,  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  long  : brown 
soii.e  butter,  flour,  and  sliced  onion,  and  throw  iu 
the  slmes  with  some  good  gravy,  truffles  and  morels. 
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Kive  it  one  boil,  and  gkim  it  well,  and  set  it  in  a 
moderate  beat  to  simmer  till  very  tender. 

Season  with  pepper,  salt  and  Cayenne,  at  firit ; 
and  ten  minules  before  serving,  throw  insomesbreil 
parsley,  and  a very  small  bit  of  tarragon  and  tuioU 
ted  marjoram  cut  as  One  as  possible  ; just  betore 
you  serve,  add  the  s<iuce7.e  of  a lemou.  Forcemeat 
balls  and  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  head  almost  enough, 
and  take  the  meat  of  the  best  side  neatly  off  the  bone 
with  a sharp  knife  ; lay  this  into  a email  dish,  wash 
it  over  witli  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  cover  it  with 
crums,a  few  herbs  nicely  shred,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  all  mixe<I  together  first. 
Set  thedish  before  the  fire  ; andkeeptuming  itnow 
aud  then,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  head  may  be 
equally  brown.  In  the  mean  time  slice  the  remain- 
der of  the  head  and  the  tongue,  but  first  peel  the 
tongue  ; put  a pint  of  good  gravy  into  a pan,  with 
an  onion,  a small  bunch  of  herbs  (consisting  of 
parsley,  basil, savoury,  tarragon,  knotted  maijoram 
and  a little  thyme),  a little  salt  and  Cayenne,  a 
shallot,  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a little  oyster-liquor. 
Boil  this  for  a few  minutes,  and  strain  it  upon  the 
meat,  which  should  be  dredged  with  some  flour. 
Add  some  mushrooms  either  fresh  or  pickled,  a few 
truffles  aud  morels,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  ketchup ; 
then  beat  up  half  the  brains,  aud  put  this  to  Uie 
rest  with  abitofbutter  and  flour.  Sinimerthe  whole. 

Beattheother  partofthe  brains  with  shred  lemon 
peel,  a little  nutmeg  and  mace,  some  parsley  shred, 
and  an  egg.  Then  fry  it  in  little  cakes  of  a beautiful 
yellow-brown.  Dip  some  oysters  into  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  do  the  same;  and  also  some  relishing 
orcemeat-balls  made  as  for  mock  turtle.  Garni  ■. 
with  these,  and  small  hits  of  bacon  just  made  hot 
before  tlie  fire. 
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Calf's  Head  fricasseed. 

Clean  and  half-boil  a head  : cut  the  meat  into 
:8mall  bits, and  put  it  into  a tosser,  with  a little  gravy 
made  of  the  bones,  some  of  the  water  it  was  boiled 
in,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  a blade 
of  mace.  If  you  have  any  young  cockrels  in  the 
house,  use  the  cockscombs  ; but  first  boil  them  ten- 
der, and  blanch  them ; or  a sweetbread  will  do  as 
well.  Season  the  gravy  with  a little  pepper,  nutmeg, 
and  salt,  rub  down  some  flour  and  butter,  and  give 
ail  a boil  together ; then  take  out  the  herbs  and 
onion,  and  add  a little  cup  of  cream,  but  do  not 
boil  it  in. 

Serve  with  small  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round,  and 
balls. 

To  collar  Calf's  Head. 

Scald  the  skin  oil'  a fine  head,  clean  it  nicely,  and 
take  out  the  brains.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to 
remove  the  bones  : then  have  ready  a good  quantitj 
of  chopped  parsley,  mace,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  white 
pepper  mixed  well : season  it  high  with  these  ; lay 
the  parsley  in  a thick  layer,  then  a quantity  of 
thick  slices  of  fine  ham,  or  a beautiful-coloured 
tongue  skinned,  and  then  the  yolks  of  six  nice  yel- 
low eggs  stuck  here  and  there  about  Roll  the 
head  quite  close,  and  tie  it  up  as  tight  as  you  can. 
Boil  it,  and  then  lay  a weight  on  it. 

A cloth  must  be  put  under  the  tape,  as  for  other 
collars. 

Mock  Turtle. 

Bespeak  a calfs  head  with  the  skin  on,  cut  it  in 
half,  anil  clean  it  well ; then  half-boil  it,  take  all  the 
meat  ofi"in  square  bits,  break  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  boil  them  in  some  veal  and  beef  broth  to  add  to 
the  richness.  Fry  some  shallot  in  butter,  and 
4redge  in  flour  enough  to  thicken  the  gravy  ; stir 
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ill  4 i.ito  the  hrowniug,  give  itoocor  two 
skim  it  carefully,  ami  then  put  in  the  hvnji ; pul  >« 
also  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  and  simmer  till  the 
meat  is  quite  tender.  Aljout  ten  minutes  before 
you  serve,  put  in  some  basil,  tarragon,  chives,  p»rr  - 
ley,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste  ; also 
twospoonfuls  ofniusbroom-ketchap,andone  ofh'iy. 
Squeeze  thejuice  ofalemon  into  the  tureen  and  pour 
the  soup  upon  it.  Forcemeat-balls,  and  smaU  eggs. 

A CHEAPER  WAY. — Prepare  half  a calfs  head, 
without  the  skin  as  above:  when  the  meat  is  cut 
olT  break  the  bones  and  put  tliem  into  a saucep..n 
with  some  gravy  made  of  beef  and  veal  bones,  a-ud 
seasoned  with  fried  onions,  herbs,  mace,  and  pepper. 
H ave  ready  two  or  three  ox-palates  boiled  so  te^er 
as  to  blanch,  and  cut  into  small  pieces  ; to  which 
a cow-heel  likewise  cut  into  pieces,  is  a great  im- 
provement. Brown  some  butter,  flour,  and  onion, 
and  pour  the  gravy  to  it ; then  add  the  meals  as 
above,  and  stew.  Half  a pintof  sherry,  ananebovy 
two  spoonfuls  of  walnut-ketchup,  the  same  of 
mushroom-ketdiup,  and  some  chopped  herbs  as 
before.  Balls,  &c. 

Another. — Put  into  a pan  a knuckle  of  veal, 
two  fine  cow-Iieels,  two  onions,  a few  cloves, 
peppers,  berries  of  allspice,  mace,  and  sweet  herbs  : 
cover  them  with  water,  then  tie  a thick  paper  o' t-r 
tlie  pan,  and  setit  inan  oven  forthree  hours.  B'ben 
cold  take  off  thefat  very  nicely  ; cut  the  meal  sr,d 
feet  into  bits  an  inch  and  a half  square  ; remove  the 
bones  and  coarse  parts,  and  then  put  the  rest  on  o 
warm,  with  a large  spoonful  of  walnut  and  one  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  half  a pintof  sherry  or  Mrdei- 
ra  wine,  a little  mushroom  powder,  and  the  jelly 
of  tlie  meat.  M'hen  hot,  if  it  wants  any  nitce 
seasouiiir,  add  some  ; and  serve  with  hanl  ga, 
lurcemeat  halls,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a 
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"^bisis  a ve^  easy  way,  and  the  dish  w excellent. 

Anoth  EB. — Stew  a pound  and  a half  of  scrag  of 
mutton,  with  from  three  pints  of  water  to  a q i - ' ; 
then  set  the  broth  on,  with  a calfs  foot  and  a cow- 
heel.  cover  the  stew-pan  tight,  and  simmer  tdl  yon 
can  get  off  the  meat  from  the  bones  in  proper  bits. 
Set  it  on  again  witli  the  broth,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  JIadeira  wine  or  sherry,  a large  onion,  halt  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  a bit  of  lemon-peel 
two  anchovies,  some  sweet  herbs,  eighteen  oysters 
cut  into  pieces  and  then  chopped  fine,  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  a little  nutmeg,  and  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  ; 
cover  it  tight,  and  simmer  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Serve  with  forcemeat-balls,  and  hard  eggs,  in  the 

tureen.  . 

An  excellent  and  very  cheap  mock  turtle  may  be 
made  of  two  or  three  cow-heels  baked  with  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  gravy-beef,  herbs,  &c.,  as 
above  with  cow  heels  and  veal. 

Calf’s  Liver. 

Slice  it,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil 
nicely  ; rub  a bit  of  cold  butter  on  it,  and  serve  hot 
and  hot. 


Calf’s  Livsr  roasted. 

Wash  and  wipe  it  ; then  cut  a long  hole  in  it,  and 
stuff  it  with  crums  of  bread,  chopped  anchovy, 
herhs,  agood  deal  of  fat  bacon,  onion,  salt,  pepper, 
a bit  of  butter,  aud  an  egg  ; sew  the  liver  up  ; then 
lard  it,  or  wrap  it  in  a veal-cawl,  and  roast  it. 

Serve  with  good  brown  gravy,  and  currant-jelly. 

To  dress  the  Liver  and  Lights. 

Half-boil  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  then  cut 
them  in  a midling  sized  mince,  put  to  it  a spoonful 
or  two  of  the  water  that  boiled  it,  a bit  of  butter. 
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flour,  salt,  and  pepper,  simmer  ten  mioutea  sod 
serve  hot, 

SweethrewiU. 

Half-boil  them,  and  stew  them  in  a white  grary ; 
add  cream,  flour,  butter,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  white 
pepper. 

Or  do  them  in  brown  sance  seasoned. 

Or  parboil  them,  and  tlien  coverthem  with  crums, 
herbs  and  seasoning,  and  brown  them  in  a Dutch 
oven.  Serve  with  butter  and  mushroom  ketchup, 
or  gravy. 

Sweetbreads  roasted. 

Parboil  two  large  ones : when  cold,  lard  them 
with  bacon,  and  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven.  For 
sauce,  plain  butter  and  mushroom  ketchup. 

Sweetbread  ragout. 

Cut  them  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  wash  and 
dry  them,  then  fry  them  of  a fine  brown  ; pour  to 
them  a good  gravy,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
allspice,  and  either  mushrooms  or  mushroom  ketch- 
up : strain  and  thicken  with  butter  and  a little  flour. 
You  may  add  truflles,  morels,  and  mushrooms. 

Kidney. 

Chop  veal-kidney,  and  some  of  the  fat;  likewise 
a little  leek  or  onion,  pepper,  and  salt;  roll  it  up 
with  an  egg  in  balls,  and  fry  them. 

Calf  s heart  stuff  and  roast  as  a beefs  heart : or 
sliced,  make  it  into  a pudding,  as  directed  for  steak 
or  kidney  pudding. 

PORK,  &c. 

Bacon-hogs  and  porkers  are  difierently  cut  up. 

Hogs  are  kept  to  a larger  size:  the  chine  (or 
backbone)  is  cut  down  on  each  side, the  whole  length 
and  is  a prime  ....  either  boiled  or  roasted. 
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The  sides  of  the  hog  are  made  into  bacon,  and 
1the  inside  is  cut  out  with  very  little  meat  to  the 
Ibone.  On  each  side  there  is  a large  spare-rib  ; 
•which  is  usually  divided  into  two,  one  sweet  bone 
:and  a blade-bone.  The  bacon  is  the  whole  outside, 
and  contains  a fore-leg  and  ham  ; which  last  is  the 
hind-leg,  but  if  left  with  the  bacon  it  is  called  a 
gammon.  There  are  also  griskins.  Hog’s  lard  is 
the  inner  fat  of  the  bacon-hog. 

Pickled  pork  is  made  of  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  as 
well  as  bacon. 

Porkers  are  not  so  old  as  hogs  ; their  flesh  is 
whiter  and  less  rich,  but  it  is  not  so  tender.  It  is 
divided  into  four  quarters.  The  fore-quarter  has 
the  spring  or  fore-leg,  the  fore-loin  or  neck,  tiie 
spare-rib  and  griskiu.  The  hind  has  the  leg  and 
the  loiu. 

The  feet  of  pork  make  several  good  dishes,  and 
should  be  cut  olT  before  the  legs  are  cured.  Ob- 
serve the  same  of  the  ears. 

The  bacon-hog  is  sometimes  scalded  to  take  off 
the  hair,  and  sometimes  singed.  The  porker  is 
always  scalded. 

To  roast  a leg  of  Pork. 

Choose  a small  leg  of  Bneyoung  pork : cut  a slit 
in  the  knuckle  with  a sharp  knife;  and  fill  the  space 
with  sage  and  onion  chopped,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  When  half-done,  score  the  skin  in  slices, 
but  do  not  cut  deeper  than  the  outer  rind. 

.^.pple-sauce  and  potatoes  should  be  served  to 
eat  with  it. 

To  boil  a leg  of  Pork. 

. Salt  it  eight  or  ten  days  : when  it  is  to  be  dressed 
weigh  it ; let  it  lie  half  an  hour  in  cold  water  to  maU  e 
it  white  :allovv  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound. 
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and  lialf  an  hour  over,  from  Ihe  time  it  i>oiU  «p  ; 
bkini  itas  8o<nia8itt>oilb,aiid  freqoeoUyafter.  Allotr 
water  enouj^h,  Save  »onie  of  it  to  make 
Some  boil  it  in  a very  nieecloUi  floured  ; wbicli  g**e* 
a very  delicate  look.  It  should  be  i>mall,  awl  o',  a 
tine  grain. 

Serve  peas  pudding  and  turnips  with  it. 

Loin  and  Nak  of  Pork. 

Roast  them.  Cut  the  skin  of  the  loin  across,  a 
distances  of  half  an  inch,  with  a sharp  peo-kuife. 

Shoulders  and  Breasts  of  Pork. 

Put  tliem  into  pickle,  or  salt  the  shoulder  as  a 
leg  ; when  very  nice,  they  may  be  roasted. 

Rolled  Neck  of  Pork. 

Bone  it ; put  a forcemoat  of  chopped  sage,  a very 
few  crums  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  or  tbn-e 
berries  of  allspice,  over  tlie  inside  ; then  roll  the 
meat  as  tight  as  you  can,  and  roast  it  slowly,  ajid 
at  a good  distance  at  first. 

Spring  or  Forehand  of  Pork. 

Cut  out  the  bone  , sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  and  sage 
dried,  over  the  inside;  but  first  warm  a little  butter 
to  baste  it,  and  then  flour  it  ;roll  the  pork  :ighi,  and 
tie  it ; then  roast  by  a hanging  jack.  About  two 
hours  will  do  it. 

Spare-rib 

Should  be  basted  with  a very  little  butter  and  a 
little  flour,  and  then  sprinkled  with  dried  sage  crum- 
bled. Apple-sauce  and  potatoes  for  roasted  pork. 

Pork  Grishin. 

Is  usually  very  hard ; Uie  best  way  to  prev«‘ 

is,  to  put  it  into  as  much  cold  water  as  will  wwr 

it,  and  let  it  boil  up  ; then  insumly  take  it  oil,  and 
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put  it  into  a Dutcli  oven  ; a very  few  minutes  will 
do  it.  Remember  to  rub  butter  over  it,  and  then 
Sour  it,  before  you  put  it  to  the  fire. 

Blade-bone  of  Pwh 

Is  taken  from  tlie  bacon-hoj? ; the  less  meat  left  on 
it,  in  moderatiou,  *he  better.  It  is  to  be  broiled  , 
and  when  just  done,  pepper  and  salt  it.  Put  to 
it  a piece  of  butter,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard  ; 
and  serve  it  covered,  quickly.  This  is  a Somer- 
setshire dish. 

To  dress  Pori  as  Lamb. 

Kill  a young  pig  of  four  or  five  months  old  ; cut 
up  the  fore-quarter  for  roasting  as  you  do  lamb, 
and  truss  the  shank  close.  The  other  parts  will 
make  delicate  pickled  pork  ; or  steaks,  pies,  &c. 

Pork-steals. 

Cut  them  from  a loin  or  neck,  and  of  middling 
thickness:  pepper  and  broil  them,  turning  them 
often  ; when  nearly  done,  put  on  salt,  rub  a bit  of 
butter  over,  and  serve  the  moment  they  are  taken 
off  the  fire,  a few  at  a time. 

To  pickle  Pork. 

The  quantities  proportioned  to  the  middlings  of 
a pretty  large  hog,  the  hams  and  shoulders  being 
cut  off. 

Mix,  and  pound  fine,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a 
pound  of  coarse  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  and 
* little  common  salt ; sprinkle  the  pork  with  salt, 
ind  drain  it  twenty  four  hours;  then  rub  with  the 
tbove;  pack  the  pieces  tight  in  a small  deep  tub, 
illing  up  the  spaces  with  common  salt.  Place  large 
■•ebbles  on  the  pork,  to  prevent  it  from  swimming 
n the  pickle  which  the  salt  willprotluce.  If  kept 
irom  air,  it  w ill  continue  very  fine  for  two  years 
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Sautage*. 

Chop  fat  and  lean  p<jrk  together;  iseavon  it  witk 
sage,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  you  niay  add  two  or 
three  berries  of  allspice:  iiALr  riLL  hogg’s  go's 
that  have  been  soaked  and  made  extremely  clean  : 
or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in  a very  small  pan  closely 
covered  ; and  so  rolled  and  dusted  with  a very  little 
flour  before  it  is  fried.  Serve  on  stewed  red  cab- 
bage ; or  mash  potatoes  put  in  a form,  brown  with 
salamander,  and  garnish  with  the  above  : they  most 
be  pricked  with  a fork  before  tliey  are  dressed,  or 
they  will  burst. 

An  excellent  Sausage  to  eat  cold. 

Season  fat  and  lean  pork  with  some  salt,  saltpetre 
black  pepper,  and  allspice,  all  in  fine  powder,  and 
rub  into  the  meat ; the  sixth  day  cot  it  small ; and 
mix  with  it  some  shred  shallot  or  garlic,  as  fine  as 
possible.  Have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been 
scoured,  salted  and  soaked  well,  and  fill  it  with  the 
above  stuffing ; tie  up  the  ends,  and  hang  it  to  smoke 
as  you  would  hams,  but  first  wrap  it  in  a fold  or 
two  of  old  muslin.  It  must  be  high-dried.  Some 
eat  it  without  boiling,  but  others  like  it  boiled  first. 
The  skin  should  be  tied  in  difiierent  places,  so  as 
to  make  each  link  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

Spadluty's  Oxford  Sausages. 

Chop  a pound  and  a half  of  pork,  and  the  same 
of  veal,  cleared  of  skin  and  sinews ; add  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  beef-suet ; mince  and  mix 
them  : steep  tlie  crum  of  a penny-loaf  in  water,  and 
mix  it  with  the  meat,  with  also  a little  dried  sage, 
pepper  and  salt. 

To  scald  a Sucking  Pig. 

The  moment  the  pig  is  kilted,  put  it  into  cold 
wafer  for  a few  minutes ; then  rub  it  over  with  a 
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little  resin  beaten  extremely  small,  and  put  into  a 
pail  of  scalding  water  half  a minute  ; take  it  out, 
lay  it  on  a table,  and  pull  off  the  hair  as  quickly 

as  possible  ;ifany  part  does  not  come  off,  put  it 
in  again.  \V  hen  quite  clean,  wash  it  well  with 
warm  water,  and  then  in  two  or  three  cold  watery 
tliat  no  flavour  of  the  resin  may  remain.  Take  oR 
all  the  feet  at  the  first  joint ; make  a slit  down  tlie 
belly,  and  take  outthe  entrails ; putthe  liver,  heart, 
and  lights,  to  the  feet.  Wash  the  pig  well  in  cold 
water,  dry  it  thoroughly,  and  fold  it  in  a wet  clolh 
to  keep  it  from  the  air. 

To  roast  a Sucking  Pig. 

If  you  can  get  it  when  just  killed,  this  is  of  great 
advantage.  Let  it  be  scalded,  which  the  dealers 
usually  do  ; then  put  some  sage,  crums  of  bread, 
salt,  and  pepper,  into  the  belly,  and  sew  it  up. 
Observe  to  skewer  the  legs  back,  or  the  under  part 
will  not  crisp.  . , , .. 

Lay  it  to  a brisk  lire  till  thoroughly  dry ; then 
have  ready  some  butter  in  a dry  cloth,  and  rub  the 
pig  with  it  in  every  part.  Dredge  as  much  flour 
over  as  will  possibly  lie,  and  do  not  touch  it  again 
till  ready  to  serve  ; then  scrape  off  the  flour  very 
carefully  with  a blunt  knife,  rub  it  well  with  the 
buttered  cloth,  and  take  off  the  head  while  at  the 
fire  ; take  out  the  brains,  and  mix  them  with  the 
gravy  that  comes  from  the  pig.  Then  take  it  up  ; 
and  without  witlidrawing  the  spit,  cut  it  down  the 
back  and  belly,  lay  it  into  the  dish,  and  chop  the 
sage  and  bread  quickly  as  fine  as  you  can,  and 
mix  them  with  a large  quantity  offine  melted  but- 
ter that  has  very  little  flour.  Put  the  sauce  into 

thedish  after  the  pig  has  been  split  down  the  back, 

and  garnished  with  the  ears  and  the  two  jaws  * 
take  offthe  upper  part  of  the  head  down  to  the  snout. 
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In  Devonshirff  it  is  «tvm1  wholr,  if  »«-rjr  v . .'I; 
the  bead  only  being  ciitotf'iu  gartuidi 

Pctdtoer. 

Boil  there,  the  liver,  and  the  heart,  io  a fmaS 
quantity  of  water,  very  gently  ; th*-n  *^ut  the  loeat 
line  and  gimmer  it  with  a little  of  the  water  ai>d  tbe 
feet  split,  till  the  feet  are  qnite  tender ; thkkeo  whij 
a bit  of  butter,  a little  flour,  a spoonful  of  < r<a>u, 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper : give  it  a boil  up,  pour 
it  over  a few  gippets  of  bread,  and  pot  the  feet  <« 
the  mince. 

To  malce  excellent  Meat  of  a Ilofs  Head. 

Split  the  head,  take  out  the  brains,  cut  ••ff  the 
ears,  and  sprinkle  it  with  oomreon  salt  for  a day  ; 
then  drain  it;  salt  it  with  coinreon  gait  and  saltpetre 
th  ree  days,  then  lay  tlie  salt  and  head  in  a gmall  qirio- 
tity  of  water  for  two  day  s.  Wash  it  and  boil  it  till  a 1 
the  bones  w ill  come  out : remove  them,  and  daip 
the  head  as  quick  as  possible  : but  first  skin  the 
tongue,  and  take  the  skin  carefully  aflT  the  head, 
to  put  under  and  over.  Season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  mace  or  allspice  berries.  Put  the  si  in 
into  a small  pan,  press  the  cut  head  in,  and  put  the 
other  skin  over ; press  it  down,  when  cold,  it  will 
turn  out,  and  make  a kind  of  brawn.  If  too  fet, 
you  may  put  a few  bits  of  lean  p«irh  to  be  prepared 
the  same  way.  Add  salt  and  vinegar,  and  boi  ; 
these  with  some  of  the  liquor  for  a pickle  to  keep  H, 

To  roast  Porter’s  Head. 

Choose  a fine  young  head,  clean  it  w<dl,  and  pot 
bread  and  sage  as  for  pig  ; sew  it  up  tight,  and  **n 
a spring  or  banging-jack  roast  it  as  a pig,  and  sen  e 
witii  the  same  sauce. 

To  prepare  Pig’s  Cheek  for  boiling. 

C lit  ofl’tlie  snout,  and  clean  the  head  : div  ide  H 
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; suiJ  take  out  the  eyes  and  the  brains;  sprinkle  the 
fcead  with  salt  and  let  it  drain  twenty-four  hours, 
rSalt  it  with  coniuon  salt  and  saltpetre  : let  it  lie 
, a?ight  or  ten  days  if  to  be  dressed  without  stewing 
flrfith  peas,  but  less  if  to  be  dressed  with  peas ; and 
“ it  must  bo  washed  liret,  and  then  simmered  till  all 
* is  tender. 

^ To  collar  Pi^s  Head. 

' Scour  the  head  and  ears  nicely;  take  off  the  hair 
I and  snout,  and  take  out  the  eyes  audthe  brain  ; lay 
it  into  water  one  night;  then  drain,  salt  it  extremely 
■»well  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie 
j tive  days.  Boil  it  enough  to  take  out  the  bones  ; 

tihen  lay  it  on  a dresser,  turning  the  thick  end  of 
I one  side  of  the  head  towards  the  thin  end  of  the 
utiier  to  make  the  roll  of  equal  size;  sprinkle  it 
j well  with  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  roll  it  with 
the  ears  ; and  if  you  approve,  put  the  pig’s  feet 
irsund  the  outside  when  boned,  or  the  thin  parts  of 
Cwo  cow-heels.  Put  it  into  a cloth,  bind  with  a 
8>road  tape,  and  boil  it  till  quite  tender  ;then  put  a 
Lgood  weight  upouit,  and  do  not  take  off  the  covering 
(till  cold. 

If  you  choose  it  to  be  more  like  brawn,  salt  it 
Bonger,  and  let  the  proportion  of  saltpetre  be  greater 
land  put  in  also  some  pieces  of  lean  pork  : and  then 
(cover  it  with  cow-heel  to  look  like  the  horn. 

This  may  be  kept  either  in  or  out  of  pickle  of 
Fsalt  and  water  boiled,  with  vinegar  ; and  is  a very 
(convenient  tiling  to  have  in  the  house. 

If  likely  to  spoil,  slice  and  fry  it  either  with  or 
•witliout  batter. 

To  dry  Ho^s  Cheels. 

Cut  out  the  snout,  remove  the  brains,  and  split 
hehv.ul,  taking  off  the  upper  bone,  to  make  the 
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cliawl  a^o5<l  thapc  ; mbit  vr<-ll  with  i*Jt ; m* '!a» 
take  away  tln;l»riiu?,  and  salt  it  acaia  lb*-  f-xi;  • iojp 
day  ; cover  the  bead  wtth  halfanoanceof 
two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  a litlie  cornn:on  ea!t.  iitnl 
four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  I>'ti)iebead  beofUro 
turned ; after  ten  days,  smoke  it  for  a week  like 
bacuH. 

To  force  Hog's  Ears. 

Parboil  two  pair  of  ears,  or  take  some  that  have 
been  soused  ; make  a forcemeat  of  an  anchorjr, 
some  .sage,  parsley,  a quarter  of  a poend  of  toei- 
( liopped,  bread  crums,  pepper,  and  only  alitUe  salt. 

M ix  all  these  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  raise  the 
skin  ' f the  upperside  of  the  cars,  and  stuff  tbr-m 
with  the  al)o\e.  Fry  the  ears  in  fresh  butter,  of  a 
fo.ecolour;  tilt  n pour  away  the  fat,  and  drain  them; 
make  ready  half  a pint  of  rich  gravy,  with  a glass, 
of  fine  slu  rry,  three  tea-spooofuls  of  made  mustari], 
a little  bit  of  flour  and  butter,  a small  onion  whole, 
and  a little  pepper  or  Cayenne.  Put  this  with  the 
ears  int  a stew-pan,  and  cover  it  close  ; stew  it 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  shaking  the  pan  ofh«. 

M hen  done  enough  take  out  the  onion,  place  the 
ears  carefully  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over 
them.  If  a larger  aish  is  wanted,  the  meat  from 
two  feet  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

Different  loays  of  dressing  Pig’s  Fe't  and  Ears. 

Clean  carefully,  and  soak  some  hours,  and  boil 
them  tender : then  take  tliem  out : boil  some  vinegar 
and  a little  salt  with  some  of  the  water,  and  when 
cold  put  it  over  them.  M hen  they  are  to  be  dressed,  H 
dry  them,  cut  the  feet  in  two,  and  slice  the  ears  ; I 
fry  and  serve  with  butter,  mustard,  and  vinegar.'® 
They  may  be  either  done  in  batter,  or  only  floured  ® 

Pifs  Feet  and  Ears  fricasseed.  9 

Pul  no  viuegar  into  the  pickle,  if  to  be  dres.°edH 
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with  cream.  Cut  the  feet  and  cars  into  neat  hits, 
hikI  boil  them  in  a little  inilU : then  pour  that  from 
them,  and  simmer  in  u little  veal-broth,  with  a bit 
of  onion,  mace,  and  lemon-peel.  Before  you  serve, 
add  a little  cream,  flour,  butter  and  salt. 

Jelly  of  Pig's  Fo«t  and  Ears. 

Clean  and  prepare  as  in  the  last  article,  then  boil 
them  in  a very  small  quantity  of  water  till  every 
bone  can  be  taken  out ; throw  in  half  a handful  o 
chopped  sage,  the  same  of  parsley,  and  a seasoning 
of  pepper,  salt,  and  mace  in  fine  pow’der ; simmer 
tdl  the  herbs  are  scalded,  then  pour  the  whole  into 
a lemon-form. 

Pig’s  Harslet, 

Wash  and  dry  some  liver,  sweetbreads,  and  fat 
and  lean  bits  of  pork,  beating  the  latter  with  a 
rolling-pin  to  make  it  tender;  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  sage,  and  a little  onion  shred  fine ; w'hen  mixed 
put  all  into  a cawl,  and  fasten  it  up  tight  with  a 
needle  and  thread.  Roast  it  on  a hanging  jack  or 
by  a string. 

Or  serve  in  slices  with  parsley  for  a fry. 

Serve  with  a sauce  of  port-wine  and  water,  and 
mustard  just  boiled  up,  and  put  intoa  dish. 

Mock  Bravm. 

Boil  a pair  of  neat's  feet  very  tender ; take  the 
meat  off,  and  have  ready  the  belly-piece  of  pork 
salted  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  for  a week. 
Boil  this  almost  enough  ; take  out  the  bones,  and 
roll  the  feet  and  the  pork  together.  Then  roll  it 
very-  tight  with  a strong  cloth  and  coarse  tape. 
Boil  it  till  very  tender,  then  hang  it  up  in  the  cloth 
tilt  cold  ; after  which  keep  it  in  a sousing  liquor, 
as  is  directed  in  tlie  next  article. 
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House  for  Tiraicu,  and  for  Pifs  Fori  and  Fyirs. 

Hoil  a quarlcr  of  a p-  ck  of  wfhfc3l-l>r}ia,  a 
of  liay,  aufl  a bprig  of  rofj-mary,  iu  two  fcMoua  of 
water,  wiib  four<<uncesuf»alt  init,for  baifanhi^ur. 
Straiu  it,  and  lei  it  get  cold. 

To  male  Black  Puddings, 

The  blood  must  be  stirred  with  salt  till  cold. 
Put  aquart  ofit, or  rather  more,  toaquartof  whole 
grits,  to  soak  one  night;  and  soak  tbe  crum  of  a 
quartern  loaf  in  rather  more  than  two  quart*  of  new 
milk  made  hot.  In  the  mean  time  prepare  the  gut* 
by  washing,  turning,  and  scraping  with  ult  and 
water,  and  changing  the  water  sever^  times,  (.'hop 
fine  a little  winter-savoury  and  thyme,  and  a 
quantity  of  penny-royal,  pepper,  and  salt,  a few 
cloves,  some  allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmeg  ; mix 
these  with  three  pounds  of  beef-suet,  and  six  eees 
well  beaten  and  strained  ; and  then  beat  the  bread, 
grits,  &c.,  all  up  with  the  seasoning:  when  well 
mixed,  have  ready  some  hog’s  fat  cut  into  large 
bits  ; and  as  you  fill  the  skins,  put  it  in  at  proper 
distances.  Tie  in  links  only  half  filled  ; and  boil 
in  a large  kettle,  pricking  them  as  they  swell,  or 
they  will  burst.  \Vhen  boiled,  lay  them  between 
clean  cloths  till  cold,  and  hang  them  up  in  the 
kitchen.  AV’hen  to  be  used,  scald  them  a few  mi- 
nutesin  water,  wipe  and  put  them  intoa  Dutch  oven. 

If  there  arc  nut  skins  enough  put  the  stuffing  into 
basins,  and  boil  it  covered  with  flour  cloths;  and 
slice  and  fry  it  w hen  used. 

Another  WAY. — Soak  all  night  a quart  ofbmised 
grits  in  as  much  boiling-hot  milk  as  will  swell  them 
and  leave  half  a pint  of  liquid.  Chop  a good 
quantity  of  penny-royal,  some  savoury  and  thyme ; 
salt,  pepper,  and  allspice  finely  powderetl.  Mix 
the  a bote  with  a quart  of  the  blood,  prepared  as 
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before  directed ; then  half  fill  the  skins  after  they 
have  been  cleaned  thoroughly,  and  put  as  much  of 
the  leaf  (that  is  the  inward  fat)  of  the  pig  as  will 
make  it  pretty  rich.  Boil  as  before  directed.  A 
small  quantity  of  leeks  finely  shred  and  well  mixed, 
is  a great  improvement. 

Another  wav. — Boil  a qoart  of  half-grits  in  as 
much  milk  as  will  swell  them  to  the  utmost ; tlien 
, draiu  them  and  add  a quart  of  blood,  a pint  of  rich 
cream,  a pound  of  suet,  some  mace,  nutmeg,  allspice 
and  four  cloves,  all  in  fine  powder ; two  pounds  of 
hog’s  leaf  cut  into  dice,  two  leeks,  a handful  of 
parsley,  ten  leaves  of  sage,  a large  handful  of  penny 
royal,  and  a sprig  of  thyme  and  knotted  marjoram, 
all  minced  fine ; eight  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pound 
of  bread  crums,  that  have  been  scalded  wiiii  a pint 
of  milk,  pepper,  and  salt.  Half-fill  the  skins  ; 
which  must  first  be  cleaned  with  the  greatest  care, 
turned  several  times,  and  soaked  in  sevtral  waters, 
and  last  in  rose-water.  Tie  tlie  skins  in  links,  bod 
and  prick  them  with  a clean  fork  to  jirevent  their 
bursting.  Cover  them  with  a clean  cloth  till  cold. 

White  Hog's  Puddings. 

■When  the  skins  have  been  soaked  and  cleaned 
as  before  directed,  rinse  and  soak  them  all  night 
in  rose-water,  and  put  into  them  the  following 
mixing : mix  half  a pound  of  blanched  almonds  ci.t 
into  seven  or  eight  bits,  with  a pound  of  grated 
bread,  two  pounds  of  marrow  or  suet,  a pound  of 
currants,  some  beaten  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  a quart  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six  and 
whites  of  two  eggs,  a little  orange-flower  water,  a 
little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  some  lemon-peel  ami 
citron  sliced,  and  half  fill  the  skins.  To  know 
whether  sweet  enough,  wann  a little  in  a panikin. 
In  boiling  much  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
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5)ui|(lin(cs  from  burstin);.  I*rick  tli«-ni  with  a sinail 
fork  US  tiiey  rise,  and  Jwil  them  in  milk  and  water. 
Lay  lliem  in  a table-cloth  till  cold. 

Ho^s  Lard. 

Should  becarefully  melted  in  ajar  put  into  a kettle 
of  water  and  boiled:  run  it  into  bladders  that  bare 
been  extremely  well  cleaned.  The  smaller  they 
are  the  better  the  lard  keeps:  as,  after  the  air 
reaches  it,  it  becomes  rank.  Put  in  a sprig  of 
rosemary  when  melting. 

This  being  a most  useful  article  for  frying  fish, 
it  should  be  prepared  with  care.  Mixed  with  but- 
ter, it  makes  a fine  crust. 

To  cure  Hams. 

Hang  them  a day  or  two;  tlien  sprinkle  them 
with  a litile  salt,  and  drain  them  another  day ; 
pound  an  ounce  and  a half  of  saltpetre,  the  same 
quantity  of  bay-salt,  half  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel, 
nnd  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar.  Mix  these 
well,  and  rub  them  into  each  ham  every  day  for 
four  days,  and  turn  it.  If  a small  one,  turn  it 
every  day  for  three  weeks  : if  a large  one,  a week 
longer;  but  do  not  rub  after  four  days.  Before 
you  dry  it,  drain  and  cover  with  bran.  Smoke  it 
ten  days. 

Another  way. — Choose  the  leg  of  a hog  that  is 
fat  and  well-fed ; hang  it  as  above ; if  large,  put  to 
it  a pound  of  bay-salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a 
pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar,  and  a handful  of  com- 
mon salt,  all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  it  thoroughly. 
Lay  the  rind  dow'nwards,  and  cover  the  fleshy 
parts  with  tlie  salts.  Baste  it  as  often  as  you  can 
with  the  pickle ; the  more  the  better.  Keep  it  four 
weeks,  turning  it  every  day.  Drain  it,  and  throw- 
bran  over  it;  then  hang  it  in  a chininev  where  wood 
is  burnt,  and  turn  it  some  times  for  ten  days. 
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An  .ther  wky. — Hang  the  hara,  and  sprinkle 
it  with  salt  as  abore;  then  rub  it  every  day  with 
the  following,  in  fine  powder  : half  a pound  of 
common  salt,  the  same  quantity  of  bay-salt,  two 
ounces  ofsaltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of  black  pepper, 
mixed  with  a pound  and  a half  of  treacle.  Turn 
it  twice  a day  in  the  pickle,  for  three  weeks.  Lay 
it  into  a pail  of  water  for  one  night,  wipe  it  quite 
dry,  and  smoke  it  two  or  three  weeks. 

Another  way,  that  gives  a high  flavour. — 
AVhen  the  weather  will  permit,  hang  theb  am  three 
days ; mix  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  bay-salt,  the  same  quantity  of  common 
salt,  and  also  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a quart  of  strong 
beer ; boil  them  together,  and  pour  them  immediately 
upon  the  ham ; turn  it  twice  a day  in  the  pickle  for 
three  weeks.  An  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  allspice,  in  fine  powder,  added  to 
the  above,  will  give  still  more  flavour.  Cover  it 
w ith  bran  when  wiped  ; and  smoke  it  from  three  to 
four  weeks,  as  you  approve;  the  latter  will  make 
it  harder,  and  give  it  more  of  tlie  flavour  of  West- 
phalia. Sew  hams  in  hessings  (that  is,  coarse 
wrappers),  if  to  be  smoked  where  there  is  a strong 
fire. 

A METHOD  OF  GIVING  A STILL  HIGHER  FLAVOUR. 
— Sprinkle  the  ham  with  salt,  after  it  has  hung  two 
or  three  days;  let  it  drain;  make  a pickle  of  a 
quart  of  strong  beer,  half  a pound  of  treacle,  an 
ounce  of  coriander-seeds,  two  ounces  of  juniper 
berries,  an  ounce  of  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of 
alkpice,  an  ounce  ofsaltpetre,  half  an  ounce  ofsal- 
prunel,  a handful  of  common  salt,  and  a head  of 
shallot,  all  pounded  orcut  fine.  Boil  these  altogether 
a few  minutes,  .and  pour  them  over  the  ham;  this 
quantity  is  for  one  of  ten  pounds.  Hub  and  turn 
it  every  day  for  a fortnight : then  sew  it  up  in  a 
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thia  linen  bag,  and  smoke  it  three  weeks.  Take  ! 
care  to  drain  it  from  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  in  btxa  * 
before  drying.  | 

To  make  a Pickle  that  teill  keep  for  ycart,  for 
Ham,  Tongues,  or  Beef,  jf  lj>Akd  and  skins- 
med  hkween  eaah  parcel  of them. 

To  two  gallons  of  spring-water,  put  two  poundn 
of  coarse  sugar,  two  pounds  of  bay,  and  two  poumto 
and  a half  of  common  salt,  and  half  a pound  of 
saltpetre,  in  a deep  earthen  glazed  pan  that  will 
hold  four  gallons,  and  with  a corer  that  will  fit 
close.  Keep  the  beef  or  hams  as  longasthey  will  I 
Lear,  before  you  put  them  into  the  pickle ; and  ] 
S]irinkle  them  with  coarse  sugar  in  a pan,  from  I 
which  they  must  drain.  Rub  the  hams,  flee,  well  I 
with  the  pickle,  and  pack  them  in  close  ; putting  I 
as  much  as  the  pan  will  hold,  so  that  the  pickle  I 
will  cover  them.  The  pickle  is  not  to  be  boiled  nl  I 
first.  A small  ham  may  lie  fourteen  days,  a large  I 
one  three  weeks  ; a tonge  twelve  days,  and  beef  in  I 
proportion  to  its  size.  They  will  eat  well  out  of  I 
the  pickle  without  drying.  When  they  are  to  be  I 
dried,  let  each  piece  be  drained  over  the  pan ; and  I 
when  it  will  drop  no  longer,  take  a clean  spmige  1 
and  dry  it  thoroughly.  Six  or  eight  hours  will  I 
smoke  them,  and  there  should  be  only  a little  saw-  I 
dust  and  wet  straw  burnt  to  do  this ; but  if  put  | 
into  a baker’s  chimney,  sew  them  in  coarse  cloth, 
and  hang  them  a week. 

To  dress  Hams. 

If  long  hung  put  the  ham  into  water  a night ; 
and  let  it  lie  either  in  a holeduginthe  earth,  or  ou 
damp  stones  sprinkled  with  water,  two  or  three 
days,  to  mellow ; covering  it  with  a heavy  tub,  to 
keep  vermin  from  it.  W’ash  well,  and  put  it  into 
a boiler  with  plenty  of  water  ; let  it  simmer  four. 
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live,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  size.  When 
(lone  enough,  if  before  the  time  of  serving,  cover  it 
with  n clean  cloth  doubled,  and  keep  the  dish  hot 
overboiling  water.  Take  otf  the  skin,  and  strew 
raspings  over  tiu)  ham.  Garnish  with  carrot. 
Preserve  the  skin  as  whole  as  possible,  to  keep 
over  the  ham  when  cold,  which  will  prevent  its 
drjiug. 

Excell«nt  Bacon. 

Divide  the  hog,  and  take  the  chine  out : it  is 
common  to  remove  the  spare-ribs,  but  tlie  bac(.a 
will  be  preserved  bolter  from  being  rusty,  if  they 
are  left  in.  Salt  the  bacon  six  days,  then  drain  it 
fro.n  the  first  pickle  ; mix  asmuch  salt  asyou  jud;  e 
I roper  with  eight  ounces  of  bay-salt,  three  ouiiees 
if  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  coarse  sugar  to  each 
log,  but  first  cut  off  till'  hams.  Hub  the  salts  well 
in,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a month,  ilrain,  and 
tmoke  it  a few  days  ; or  dry  without,  by  hanging 
in  the  kitchen,  not  near  the  fire. 

The  manner  of  curing  Wiltshire  Bacon. 

Sprinkle  each  tlitch  with  salt,  and  let  the  blood 
drain  off  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  mix  a pound 
and  a half  of  coarse  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of 
ay-salt,  not  quite  bo  much  as  half  a pound  of  salt- 
i etre,  and  a pound  of  common  salt ; and  rub  this 
V ell  on  the  bacon,  turning  it  every  day  for  a month  ; 

I en  hang  it  to  dry,  and  afterw  ards  smoke  it  tea 
days.  This  quantity  of  salts  is  suflicieut  for  the 
whole  hog. 

MUTTON. 

Observations  on  cutting  and  dressing  Mutton. 

Take  away  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  bone  of 
the  inside  of  a chine  of  mutton ; and  if  to  be  kept 
a great  time,  rub  the  «art  v^lose round  the  tail  with 
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salt,  after  first  cuttinf;  out  Ui»-  ki-rru-l, 

'I’lie  kernel  in  tlie  fat  on  the  tlntk  (>airtof  the  lejf 
should  be  taken  out  by  the  butcher,  f»r  it  laitu 
first  there.  The  chine  and  ritebones  sht/uld  fie 
wiped  erery  day  ; and  the  bloody  partofthir  m ck 
be  cut  off,  to  presenre  it.  ThebriskH  chanzes  firit 
in  the  brea.st;  and  if  it  is  to  be  kept,  it  is  best  to 
rub  it  with  a little  salt,  should  the  weather  bt-hM. 

Every  kernel  should  be  taken  out  of  all  sorts  of 
meat  as  soon  as  brouf'ht  in  ; then  wipe  dry. 

For  roasting,  it  should  hang  as  long  as  it  will 
keep,  tlie  hind-quarter  especially,  but  not  so  long 
as  to  taint;  for  whatever  fashion  may  autliorzise, 
putrid  juices  ouglitnottobetaken  into  the  stomach. 

Mutton  for  boiling  will  not  look  of  a good  colour 
if  it  has  hung  long. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  by  paper 
tlie  fat  of  what  is  roasted. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

If  roasted,  serve  with  onion  orcurrant-Jelly  sauce, 
if  boiled,  with  caper-sauce  and  vegetables. 

Neck  of  Mutton. 

Is  particularly  useful,  as  so  many  dishes  may  be 
made  of  it ; but  it  is  not  advantageous  to  the  family. 
The  bones  should  be  cut  short,  which  the  butchers 
will  not  do  unless  particularly  desiiid. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  may  be  boiled,  amd 
served  with  turnips ; or  roasted ; or  dressed  in  steaks, 
in  pies,  or  harrico. 

The  scrags  may  be  stewed  in  broth  ; cr  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  some  small  onions,  a few 
peppercorns,  and  a little  rice,  and  sened  togetiier. 

\\  hen  a neck  is  to  be  boiled  to  look  pariicu’arly 
lice,  saw  down  the  chine-bon<,  strip  the  ribs  hvlf- 
.vay  down,  and  chop  off  tlie  endsof  the  bones  about 
;iir  inches.  The  sk,jn  should  not  be  taken  off  till 
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boiled,  and  then  the  fat  will  look  the  whiter. 

When  there  is  more  fat  to  the  neck  or  loin  of  mut- 
ton than  is  agreeable  to  eat  with  the  lean,  it  makes 
an  uncommonly  good  suet  pudding,  or  crust  for  a 
meat-pie,  if  cut  very  fine. 

Should'r  of  Mutton  roasted. 

Serve  witli  onion-sauce.  The  b ade-bone  may 
be  broiled. 

To  dress  Haunch  of  Mutton. 

Keep  it  as  long  as  it  can  be  preserved  sweet  by 
the  different  modes : let  it  be  washed  with  warm 
milk  and  water, or  vinegar,  if  necessary  ; but  when 
to  be  dressed,  observe  to  wash  it  well,  lest  the  out- 
side should  have  a bad  flavour  from  keeping.  Put 
a paste  of  coarse  flour  or  strong  paper,  and  fold  the 
haunch  in;  set  it  a great  distance  from  the  fire,  and 
allow  proportionable  time  for  the  paste ; do  not  take 
it  off  till  about  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  before 
serving,  and  then  baste  it  continually.  Bring  the 
haunch  nearer  tothe  fire  before  you  take  off  the 
paste,  and  froth  it  up  as  you  would  venison. 

A gravy  must  be  made  of  a pound  and  a half  ofloin 
of  old  mutton,  simmered  in  a pint  of  waterto  half,  and 
no  seasoning  but  salt:  brown  it  witbalittle  burnt 
sugar,  and  send  it  up  in  the  dish  ; but  there  should 
beagooddealofgravy  inthe  meat;  for  though  long 
atthefire,  thedistance  and  covering  will  prevent  its 
roasting  out. 

Serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce. 

To  roast  a saddle  of  Mutton. 

Let  it  be  well  kept  first,  liaise  the  skin,  and 
then  skewer  it  on  again  ; take  it  off  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  serving,  sprinkle  it  with  some  salt,  baste 
it,  and  dredge  it  well  with  flour  The  rump  should 
be  split,  and  skewered  back  on  each  side.  The 
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joint  may  be  large  or  amall  accordmi;  U<  the  j^ariT, 

it  is  the  most  elegant  if  the  latter.  Hekig  broad  jt 
requires  a high  and  strong  fire. 

Fillet  of  MtUton  hraiund. 

Take  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin,  butter  son.e 
paper,  and  put  overit,  and  then  paste  as  for  »enie<.-n : 
roast  it  two  hours.  Do  not  let  it  be  the  leaf  t bro«i;. 
Have  ready  some  French  beans  boiled,  and  draio«-d 
on  a sieve  ; and  while  the  mutton  is  being  glaaied, 
give  them  one  heat-up  in  gravy,  and  lay  them  on  a 
dish  with  the  meat  over  them. 

llarrico. 

Take  off  some  of  the  fat,  and  cut  the  middle  or 
best  end  of  the  neck  into  rather  thin  steaks  ; flour 
and  fry  them  in  their  own  fat  of  a fine  light  bruwii, 
but  not  enough  for  eating.  Then  put  them  into  a 
dish  while  you  fry  thecarrots,  turnips,  and  onions  ; 
the  carrots  and  turnips  in  dice,  the  onions  sliced  : 
but  they  must  only  be  wanned,  not  browned,  or  you 
need  not  fry  them.  Then  lay  the  steaks  at  the  bottom 
of  a stew-pan,  the  vegetables  over  them,  and  pr<ur 
as  much  boiling  wateras  will  just  cover  them;  give 
one  boil,  skim  well,  and  tlien  set  the  pan  on  «'>» 
side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  gently  till  tender.  In 
three  or  four  hours  skim  them  ; and  add  pepper, 
salt,  and  a spoonful  of  ketchup. 

To  hash  Mutton. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  dressed  mutton,  fat  and  lean  ; 
flour  them,  have  ready  a little  onion,  boiled  in  two 
or  three  spoonfuls  of  water  ; add  to  it  a little  gravy, 
and  the  meat  seasoned,  and  make  it  hot,  but  sot  to 
boil.  Serve  in  a covered  dish.  Instead  of  onion, 
a clove,  a spoonful  of  currant-jelly,  and  half  a glass 
of  port  wine,  will  give  an  agreeable  flavour  of  ven- 
ison. if  the  meat  be  fine. 
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I’it  kled  cucumber,  or  walnut,  cut  sniiill,  warm 
iu  it  for  chnn5;e. 

To  boil  Shoulder  of  Mutton  loith  Oj/stcrs. 

Hang  it  some  days,  then  salt  it  well  for  two  days  ; 
bone  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  pepper,  and  a bit  of 
mace  pounded  : lay  some  oysters  over  it,  and  roll 
the  meat  up  tight  and  tie  it.  Stew  it  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  with  an  onion  and  a few  pepper 
corns,  till  quite  tender. 

H ai  e' ready  a little  good  gravy,  and  some  oystens 
stewed  in  it ; thicken  this  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  pour  over  tlie  mutton  when  the  tape  is  taken 
olf.  The  slew-pan  should  be  kept  close  covered. 

Breast  of  Mutton. 

Cut  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  roast  and  serve 
the  meat  w ith  stewed  cucumbers ; or  to  eat  cold, 
covered  with  chopped  parsley.  Or  hall-boil,  and 
then  grill  it  before  the  fire ; in  which  case  cover  it 
with  crums  ami  herbs,  and  serve  with  caper-sauce. 
Or  if  boned,  take  off  a good  deal  of  the  fat,  and 
cover  it  with  bread,  herbs,  and  seasoning  ; then  roll 
and  boil ; ami  serve  with  choppe#  walnuts,  or 
capers  and  butter. 

Loin  of  Mutton. 

Roasted;  if  cut  lengthwise  as  a saddle,  some  think 
it  cuts  better.  Or  for  steaks,  pies,  or  broth. 

To  roll  Loin  of  Mutton. 

Hangthe  mutton  till  tender;  bone  it;  and  lay  a 
seasoning  of  pepper,  allspice,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  a 
few  cloves,  all  iu  fine  powder,  over  it.  Next  day 
prepare  a stuffing  as  for  hare  ; beat  the  meat  and 
cover  it  with  tiiestufling  ; roll  it  up  tight  and  tie  it. 
Half-bake  it  iu  a slow  oven  ; let  it  grow  cold:  take 
off  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a slew-pan ; fl.iur 
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tlie  n;eat  anfl  pnt  il  in  liki.'wi«<r ; *tew  it  till  almoct 
rt-'iifiy  ; ami  a<lii  a (>la»sof  port  wiof,  iiom«-  krtciup, 
au  aiicliovy,  and  a little  lemon  {dckle,  half  ai;  h.  -.r 
hour  before  bervin;i ; at-rve  it  in  the  Kravy  ai»d  with 
jelly-sauce,  A few  fresh  tnushrooiijk  arc  a 
improvement ; but  if  to  cat  like  hare,  do  le.; 
these,  uur  the  lemon-pickle. 

Mutton  Ham. 

Choose  a fine-grained  leg  of  wether  mutton,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  jwunds  weight ; let  it  be  cut  bam 
shape,  and  hang  two  days.  Then  pnt  into  a lU.  . 
pan  half  a pound  of  bay-salt,  the  hame  of  con,:  m 
salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a pound  of 
coarse  sugar,  all  in  powder ; mix,  and  make  it  quite 
hot ; then  rub  it  well  into  the  ham.  Let  it  be  turned 
in  the  liquor  every  day;  at  the  end  of  four  days 
put  two  ounces  more  of  common  salt ; in  twelve  d;;ys 
take  it  out,  dry  it,  and  hang  it  up  in  wood-smoke, 
a week.  It  is  to  be  used  in  slices,  with  stew  ed 
cabbage,  mashed  potatoes , or  eggs. 

Mutton  Collops. 

Take  aloinof  mutton  that  has  been  well  hung; 
and  cut  from  the  part  next  the  leg,  some  collops 
very  thin.  Take  out  the  sinews,  ^ason  the  col- 
lops with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace  ; and  strew  over 
them  shred  parsley, lhyme,andtwoorthree shallots: 
fry  them  in  butter  till  half  done;  add  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  a little  juice  of  lemon,  and  a piece  of  butter 
rubbed  in  flour ; aud  simmer  the  w hole  very  gently 
live  minutes.  They  sliould  be  served  immediately 
or  they  w ill  be  hard. 

Mutton  Cutlets  in  the  Portugese  wag. 

Cut  the  chops ; and  half  fry  them  with  sliced 
shallot  or  onion,  chopped  parsley,  and  two  bay- 
leaves-;  season  with  pepper  and  salt ; then  lay  a 
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forcemeat  on  apiece  of  white  paper,  put  the  chop 
on  it,  and  twist  the  paper  up,  leaving  a hole  for  the 
bones  to  go  through.  Broil  on  a gentle  lire.  Serve 
with  sauce  Robart ; or,  as  the  seasoning  makes  the 
cutlets  high,  a little  gravy. 

Mutton  Steaks 

Should  be  cut  from  a loin  or  neck  that  has  hung ; 
if  a neck,  the  bones  should  not  be  long.  Tliey 
should  be  broiled  on  a clear  tire,  seasoned  when 
half-done,  and  often  turned  ; take  them  up  into  a 
very  hot  dish,  rub  a bit  of  butter  on  each,  and  serve 
hot  and  hot  the  moment  they  are  done. 

Steaks  of  Mutton,  or  Lamb,  and  Cucumbers. 

Quarter  Cucumbers,  and  lay  them  into  a deep 
dish,  spriuklethera  with  salt,  and  pour  vinegar  over 
them.  Fry  the  chops  of  a fine  brown,  and  put 
tliem  into  a stew-pan ; drain  the  cucumbers,  and 
putover  tliesteaks  ; add  some  sliced  onions,  pepper, 
and  salt;  pour  hot  water  or  weak  brotli  on  them  ; 
stew  and  skim  well. 

Mutton  Steaks  Maintenon. 

Half-fry,  stew  them  while  hot,  with  herbs,  crunis, 
and  seasoning ; put  them  in  paper  immediately,  and 
finish  on  the  gridiron.  Be  careful  the  paper  does 
not  catch;  rub  a bit  of  bntter  on  it  first  to  prevent 
that. 

Mutton  Sausages. 

Take  a pound  of  the  rawest  part  of  the  leg  of 
mutton  that  has  been  either  roasted  or  boiled  ; chop 
it  extremely  small,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
mace,  and  nutmeg  : add  to  it  six  ounces  of  beef 
suet,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  anchovies,  and  a pint 
of  oysters,  all  chopped  very  small : a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  grated  bread,  some  of  the  ancliovy  liquor. 
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anil  the  yolks  and  whitifs  of  two  eppgh  well  Ln  j'>  n. 
Put  it  all,  when  well  mixed  into  a little  piM,  ir.d 
use  it  by  rolling  it  into  balls  or  ei*a;  ‘ ■ •i-A 

frying.  If  approred,  a little  sballotinay  b*  s jiJi-'i, 
or  garlick,  which  is  a great  improverni  nt. 

To  dress  Mutton  Rumps  ai  d Ki  lruyt. 

Stew  six  rumps  in  some  good  mutt/>o-;,'r.iry  i,;;f 
an  hour,  then  take  them  up,  and  let  them  -'s.’jd  to 
cool,  Clear  the  gravy  from  tlie  fat ; and  pul  into  U 
four  ounces  of  boiled  rice,  an  onion  stuck  with  c I--* ' s, 
and  a blade  of  mace ; boil  them  till  the  rice  L 
Wash  the  rumjis  with  yolks  of  eggs  well  beatts; 
and  strew  over  them  crums  of  bread,  a little  pi  pp  r 
and  salt,  chopped  parsley  and  thyme,  and  gr>;’  d 
lemon-peel.  Fry  in  butter  of  a fine  brown.  U hiie 
the  rumps  are  stewing,  lard  the  kidneys,  aj«d  put 
them  to  roast  in  a Dutch  oven.  M ben  the  rumps 
are  fried,  tlie  grease  must  be  drained  before  ti 
are  put  on  the  dish,  and  the  pan  being  cleared  like- 
wise from  the  fat,  warm  the  rice  in  it.  Lay  the 
latter  on  the  dish  ; the  rumps  put  round  on  the  rice 
the  narrow  ends  towards  the  middle,  and  the  kidney  s 
between.  Garnish  with  hard  eggs  cut  in  half,  the 
while  being  left  on : or  with  different  coloured 
pickles. 

An  excellent  Hotch-potch, 

Stew  peas,  lettuce,  and  onions,  in  a very  little 
water  with  a beef  or  ham-bone.  While  these  are 
doing,  fry  some  mutton  or  lamb-steaks  seasoned, 
of  a nice  brown  ; three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
dinner,  put  the  steaks  into  a stew-pan,  and  tae 
vegetables  over  them ; stew  them,  and  sen  e altoge- 
ther in  a tureen. 

Another. — Knuckle  of  veal,  and  scrag  ofmuttoa 
stewed  with  vegetables  as  above ; to  both  auld  a bit 
t.f  butter  rolleu  iii  iiour. 
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Mutton  kvbohbtd. 

Take  all  the  fat  out  of  a loin  of  mutton,  and  that 
, BXi  the  outside  also  if  too  fat,  and  remove  the  skin. 
Joint  it  at  every  bone : mix  a small  nutmeg  grated 
nfitli  a little  salt  and  pepper,  crums  and  herbs ; 
. dip  tlie  steaks  into  tlie  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and 
sprinkle  the  above  mixture  all  over  them.  Then 
|)lace  the  steaks  together  as  they  vrere  before  tliey 
swere  cut  asunder,  tie  them,  and  fasten  them  on  a 
spit.  Roast  them  at  a quick  fire  : set  a dish  under, 
and  baste  them  with  a good  piece  of  butter,  and 
Khe  liquor  that  comes  from  the  meat:  but  throw 
some  more  of  the  above  seasoning  over.  When 
done  enough,  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  a dish ; have 
■half  a pint  of  good  gravy  ready  besides  that  in  the 
dish  ; and  put  into  it  two  spoonfuls  of  ketchup,  and 
irub  down  a tea-spoonful  offiour  with  it;  give  this 
a boil  and  pour  it  over  the  mutton,  but  first  skim 
luff  the  fat  well . M ind  to  keep  the  meat  hot  till  the 
Igravy  is  quite  ready. 

China  Chilo. 

Mince  a pint-basin  of  undressed  neck  of  mutton, 
cnrleg,  and  some  of  the  fat;  put  two  onions,  a lettuce, 
ia  pint  of  green  peas,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea- 
ispoonful  of  pepper,  four  spoonfuls  of  water,  and 
nwo  or  three  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  into  a slew- 
ipan  closely  covered ; simmer  two  hours,  and  serve 
tin  the  middle  of  a dish  of  boiled  dry  rice.  If 
ICayenne  is  approved,  add  a little. 

LAMB. 

Leg  of  Lamb, 

^Should  be  boiled  in  a cloth,  to  look  as  white  aa 
ipOBsible.  The  loin  fried  in  steaks  and  served  round, 
igamished  with  fried  or  dried  parsley,  spinach  to 
ceat  with  it ; or  dressed  separately,  or  roasted. 
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Fore-'/narter  of  JmkJj. 

Roast  it  either  wliole  or  in  separate  parts, 
left  to  becoUl,  chopped  parsley  shouid  ix  tpriid,  • 
over  it.  The  neck  and  breast  to-^ether  axe  caJleO  a . 
scoven. 

Breast  of  Lamb  aud  Cucumbers. 

Cut  off  tlie  chine-bone  from  the  breast,  and  get  it 
on  to  stew  with  a pint  of  (HTivy.  M'lien  the  Ifron 
would  draw  out,  put  it  on  the  gridiron  to  grill ; aisd 
then  lay  it  in  a dish  on  cucumbers  nicely  stewed. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb  forced,  with  Sorrel-sau>-<.  i 

Bone  a shoulder  of  lamb,  aud  fill  it  up  withH 
forcemeat ; braise  it  two  hours  over  a stow  sUrve. 
Take  it  up,  glaze  it ; or  it  may  be  glazed  only,  and 
not  braised.  The  method  for  both,  see  page  9b. 
Serve  with  sorrel-sauce  under  the  lamb. 

_ , Lamb  Steals. 

Fry  them  of  a beautiful  brown,  when  served, 
throw  over  them  a good  quantity  of  crums  of  bread 
fried,  and  crimped  parsley ; the  receipt  for  doing 
which  of  a fine  colour  will  be  given  under  the  head 
of  Vegetables. 

Mutton  or  lamb  steaks,  seasoned  and  broiled  in 
buttered  papers,  either  with  crums  and  herbs,  or 
without,  are  a genteel  dish,  and  eat  well. 

Sauce  for  them,  called,  sauce  Robart,  will  be 
found  in  the  list  of  Sauces. 

ifouse-lamb  Steals,  white. 

Stew  them  in  milk  and  water  tiil  very  tender,  with 
a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a little  salt,  some  pepper,  and 
mace.  Have  ready  some  veal  gravy,  and  put  the 
steaks  into  it ; mix  some  mushroom  powder,  a cup 
of  cream,  and  the  least  bitof  flour  ; shake  the  sU  aLs 
iiilo  this  liquor, stir  it,  and  let  it  get  quite  boU  Just 
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before  you  take  it  up,  put  in  afew  white  mushroonib. 
This  is  ajKoil  substitute  when  poultry  is  very  dear. 

Housa-lamb  Steals,  brotm. 

Season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  grated 
lemon-peel,  and  chopped  parsley;  but  dip  tliem  first 
into  egg:  fry  them  quick.  Thicken  some  good  gravy 
witli  a bit  ot  flour  and  butter:  and  add  to  it  a spoon- 
ful o'port  wine,  and  some  oysters;  boil  it  up,  and 
then  put  in  the  steaks  warm  ; let  them  heat  up,  and 
serve.  You  may  add  palates,  bulls,  or  eggs,  if 
you  like. 

jMtnb  Cutlets  with  SiAnach. 

Cut  the  steaks  from  the  loin,  aud  fry  them ; th® 
spinach  is  to  be  stewed  and  put  into  the  dish  first; 
and  then  the  cutlets  round  it. 

Lamb’s  Head  and  Hinge. 

This  part  is  best  from  a house-lamb;  but  any, 
if  soaked  in  cold  water,  will  be  white.  Boil  the 
separately  till  very  tender.  Have  ready  the  liver 
and  lights  three  parts  boiled  and  cut  small : stew 
them  in  a little  of  the  water  in  which  they  were 
boiled,  season  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  serve  the  mince  round  the  head. 

Lamb’s  Fry. 

Serve  it  fried  of  a beautiful  colour,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  dried  or  fried  parsley  over  it. 

Lamb’s  Sweetbreads. 

Blanch  them,  and  put  them  a little  while  into 
cold  water.  Then  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with 
a ladleful  of  broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
small  bunch  of  small  onions,  and  a blade  of  mace : 
stir  in  a bit  of  butter  and  flour  and  stew  half  an 
hour.  Have  ready  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten 
in  cream,  witli  a little  minced  parsley  aud  a few 
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frrates  of  nutinpfi'.  I’ut  in  some  boiled  asparagus 
tops  to  the  oUier  things.  Do  not  let  it  l«jil  after 
the  cream  is  in  ; but  make  it  hot,  and  stir  it  nell 
all  the  while.  Take  great  care  it  does  mit  curdle. 
"V'oung  French  beans  or  peas  niay  be  added,  first 
boiled  of  a beautiful  colour. 

Fricasseed  Lamhstanes. 

Skin  and  wash,  then  dry  and  flour  them  ; fry  of  a 
beautiful  brown,  in  hog’s  lard.  Lay  them  cm  a 
sieve  before  the  fire  till  you  have  made  the  following 
sauce:  thicken  almost  half  a pint  of  veal-gravj, 
with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter,  and  then  add  to  it  a 
slice  of  lemon,  alarge  spoonful  of  mushroom-ketch- 
up, a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a grate  of 
nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  well  in  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Put  this  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  is  hot,  and  looks  white ; 
but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle.  Then  put 
in  the  fry,  and  shake  it  about  near  the  fire  for  a 
minute  or  tw'o.  Serve  in  a very  hot  dish  and  cover. 

Fricassee  of  Lambstones  and  Sweetbreads, 
another  way. 

Have  ready  some  lambstones  blanched,  par- 
boiled, and  sliced.  Flour  two  or  three  sweet- 
breads: if  very  thick,  cut  them  in  two.  Fry 
all  together  with  a few  large  oysters,  of  a 
fine  yellow  brown.  Pour  the  butter  off ; and 
add  a pint  of  good  gravy,  some  asparagus-tops, 
about  an  inch  long,  a little  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
salt,  two  shallots,  shred  fine,  and  a glass  of  white 
wine.  Simmer  ten  minutes  ; then  put  a little  gravy 
to  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  amd  by  de- 
grees mix  the  whole.  Turn  the  gravy  back  into 
the  pan,  and  stir  it  till  of  a fine  thickness  without 
boiling.  Garnish  with  lemon. 
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A very  nice  Dish. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  lamb,  cut  it  into 
steaks,  and  chop  each  bone  so  short  as  to  make  the 
steaks  almost  round.  Egg  and  strew  with  crunis, 
herbs,  and  seasoning ; fry  them  of  the  finest  brown  ; 
mash  some  potatoes  with  a little  butter  and  cream, 
and  put  them  into  the  middle  of  the  dish  raised  high. 
Then  place  the  edge  of  one  steak  on  anotlier  witli 
the  small  bone  upward,  all  round  the  potatoes. 

Pies  of  the  diflerent  meats  are  directed  under 
the  general  head  of  savoury  pies. 


PART  III. 


POULTRY,  GAME,  &c. 

To  choose  Poultry,  Game,  S;e. 

A Turkey  Cock. — If  young,  it  has  a smooh 
black  leg,  with  a short  spur.  The  eyes  full  and 
bright,  if  fresh,  and  the  feet  supple  and  moist. 
If  stale,  the  eyes  will  be  sunk,  and  the  feet  dry. 

He.n-turkey  is  known  by  the  same  rules  ; but 
if  old,  her  legs  will  be  red  and  rough. 

Fowls. — If  a cock  is  young,  his  spurs  will  be 
short ; but  take  care  to  see  they  have  not  been  cut 
or  pared,  which  is  a trick  often  practised.  If  fresh, 
the  vent  will  be  close  and  dark.  Pullets  are  best 
just  before  they  begin  to  lay,  and  yet  are  full  of 
egg : if  old  hens,  their  combs  and  legs  will  be 
rough  ; if  young,  they  will  be  smooth.  A good 
capon  has  a thick  belly  and  a large  rump  : there 
is  a particular  fat  at  his  breast,  and  the  comb  is 
very  pale.  Black-legged  fowls  are  most  moist,  if 
for  roasting. 
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Gef.se. — The  bill  and  feet  of  a youn;;  one  w'4| 
be  yellow,  and  there  will  lie  but  few  hairs  u;  <pi 
them  ; if  old,  they  will  be  red  ; if  fresi*,  the  h->  t 
will  be  pliable  ; if  stale,  dry  and  stiff.  are 

called  green  till  three  or  four  months  old.  Gr«-t  » 
geese  should  be  scalded  : a stubble  goose  should 
be  picked  dry. 

Docks. — Choose  them  by  the  same  rules,  of  bar- 
ing supple  feet,  and  by  their  being  hard  and  thick 
on  the  breast  and  belly.  The  feet  of  a tame  duck 
are  thick,  and  inclining  to  dusky  yellow  ; a w il  l 
one  has  the  feet  reddish,  and  smaller  than  the 
tame.  They  should  be  picked  dry.  Ducklings 
must  be  scalded. 

Pigeons  should  be  very  fresh  : when  they  look 
flabby  about  tlie  vent,  and  this  part  is  discoloured, 
they  are  stale.  The  feet  should  be  supple  ; if  old, 
the  feet  are  harsh.  The  tame  ones  are  largerthaa 
the  wild,  and  are  thought  best  by  some  persons  ; 
they  should  be  fat  and  tender  ; but  many  are  de- 
ceived in  their  size,  because  a full  crop  is  as  large 
as  the  whole  body  of  a small  pigeon. 

The  wood-pigeon  is  large,  and  the  flesh  dark- 
coloured  : if  properly  kept,  and  not  over-roasted, 
the  flavour  is  equal  to  teal.  Serve  with  a good 
gravy. 

Plovers. — Choose  those  that  feel  hard  at  the 
vent,  which  shows  they  are  fat.  In  other  respects 
choose  them  by  the  same  marks  as  other  fowl. 
tVhen  stale,  the  feet  are  dry.  They  will  keep 
sweet  a long  time.  There  are  three  sorts  ; they 
gray,  green,  and  bastard  plover,  or  lapwing. 

Hare  OR  Rabbit. — If  the  claws  are  blunt  and 
rugged,  the  ears  dry  and  tough,  and  the  haunch 
thick,  it  is  old  ; but  if  the  claws  are  smooth  ai>d 
sharp,  the  ears  easily  tear,  and  the  cleft  in  the  lip 
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is  not  much  spread,  it  is  young.  If  fresh  and 
newly  killed,  tJie  body  will  be  stiff,  and  in  hares 
the  6esh  pale.  But  they  keep  a good  while  by 
proper  care ; and  are  best  when  rather  beginning 
to  turn,  if  they  inside  is  preserved  from  being 
musty.  To  know  a real  leveret,  you  should  look 
for  a knob  or  small  bone  near  the  foot  on  its  fore 
leg  : if  there  is  none,  it  is  a hare. 

Partridges. — They  are  in  season  in  autumn. 
If  young,  the  bill  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  the  legs 
yellowish  ; if  fresh,  the  vent  will  be  firm ; but  this 
part  will  look  greenish  if  stale. 

Pheasants. — The  cock-bird  is  accounted  best, 
except  when  the  hen  is  with  egg.  If  young,  he 
has  short  blunt  or  round  spurs  ; but  if  old,  they 
are  long  and  sharp. 

Directions  for  dressing  Poultry  and  Game.  1 

All  poultry  should  be  very  carefully  picked, 
every  plug  removed,  and  the  hair  nicely  singed 
with  whitepaper. 

The  cook  must  be  careful  in  drawing  poultry  of 
all  sorts,  not  to  break  the  gall-bag,  for  no  washing 
will  take  off  the  bitter  where  it  has  touched. 

In  dressing  wild  fowl,  be  careful  to  keep  a clear 
brisk  fire.  Let  them  be  done  of  a fine  yellow 
brown,  but  leave  the  gravy  in  : the  fine  flavour  is 
lost  if  done  too  much. 

Tame  fowls  require  more  roasting,  and  are  longer 
in  heating  through  than  others.  All  sorts  should 
be  continually  basted  ; that  tliey  may  be  served 
with  a froth,  and  appear  of  a fine  colour. 

A large  fowl  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour : 
a middling  one  half  an  hour ; and  a very  small  one 
or  a chicken,  twenty  minutes.  The  fire  must  be 
very  quick  and  clear  before  any  fouls  are  put  down. 
A capon  will  take  from  half  ah  hour  to  thirty-five 
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niinutps;  a roorp,  an  hour;  wild  ducka  a quart'-r 
of  an  hour  ; pheasants,  twenty  minutes  ; a sniatl 
turkey  stuffed,  an  hour  and  a quarter;  turkey- 
poults,  twenty  minutes  ; grouse,  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  quails,  ten  minutes ; and  partridges,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  A hare  will  take 
near  an  hour,  and  the  hind  part  requires  roost  heat. 

Pigs  and  geese  require  a brisk  fire,  and  quick 
turning.  Hares  and  rabbits  must  be  well  attended 
too  ; and  the  extremities  brought  to  the  quick  part 
of  tbe-fire,  to  be  done  equally  with  the  backs. 

POPLTRy. 

To  boil  Turhay. 

Make  a stuffing  of  bread,  herbs,  salt,  pepper, 
nutmet,  lemon-peel,  a few  oysters  or  an  anchovy, 
a bit  of  butter,  some  suet,  ^md  an  egg : put  this 
into  the  crop,  fasten  up  the  skin,  and  boil  the  tur- 
key in  a floured  cloth  to  make  it  very  white.  Have 
ready  a fine  oyster-sauce  made  rich  with  butter,  a 
little  cream,  and  a spoonful  of  soy,  if  approved, 
and  pour  it  over  the  bird  or  liver  and  lemon-sauce. 
Hen-birds  are  best  for  boiling,  and  should  be  young. 

To  roast  Thtrkty. 

The  sinews  of  the  leg  should  be  drawn,  whhJi- 
ever  way  it  is  dressed.  The  head  should  be  twiste«l 
under  the  wing  ; and  in  drawing  it,  take  care  not 
to  tear  the  liver,  nor  let  the  gall  touch  it. 

Put  a stuffing  of  sausage-meat;  or  if  sausage* 
are  to  be  served  in  the  dish,  a bread-stuffing.  As 
this  makes  a large  addition  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
observe  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  constantly  to 
that  part ; for  the  breast  is  often  not  done  enough. 
A little  strip  of  paper  should  be  put  on  the  bone,  to 
hinder  it  from  scorching  while  the  other  parts  roast. 
Baste  well  and  froth  it  up.  Serve  with  gravy  ia 
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the  dish,  and  plenty  of  bread-sauce  in  a sauoo- 
tiireen.  Add  a few  crums  and  a beaten  egg  to  the 
stufliug  of  sausage-meat. 

Pulled  Turkey. 

Divide  the  meat  of  the  breast  by  pulling  instead 
of  cutting ; tlien  warm  it  in  a spoonful  or  two  of 
white  gravy,  and  a little  cream,  grated  nutmeg,  salt, 
and  a little  flour  and  butter  ; do  not  boil  it.  The 
leg  should  be  seasoned,  scored,  and  broiled,  and 
put  into  the  dish  with  the  above  round  it.  Cold 
chicken  does  as  well. 

To  boil  Fowl. 

For  boiling,  choose  those  that  are  not  black-leg- 
ged. Pick  them  nicely,  singe,  wash,  and  truss 
them.  Flour  them,  and  put  them  into  boiling  wa- 
ter.— See  time  of  dressing. 

Serve  with  parsley  and  butter  ; oyster,  lemon, 
liver,  or  celery-sauce. 

If  for  dinner,  ham,  tongue,  or  bacon,  is  usually 
served  to  eat  with  them  ; as  likewise  greens. 

To  boil  Fowl  with  Rice. 

Stew  the  fowl  very  slowly  in  some  clear  mutton- 
broth  well  skimmed;  and  seasoned  with  onion, 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  About  half  an  hour  be- 
fore it  is  ready,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rice 
well  washed  and  soaked.  Simmer  till  tender  ; 
then  strain  it  from  the  broth,  and  put  the  rice  on  a 
sieve  before  the  fire.  Keep  the  fowl  hot,  lay  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  rice  round  it  with- 
out the  broth.  The  broth  will  be  very  nice  to  eat 
as  such  ; but  the  less  liquor  the  fowl  is  done  with 
the  better.  Gravy,  or  parsley  and  butter,  for  sauce. 

Fowls  Roasted. 

Serve  with  egg-sauce,  bread-sauce,  or  garnished 
with  sausages  or  scalded  parsley. 
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A lar^e  barn-door  fowl,  well  boa)',  rltoubi  L* 
stunVd  in  the  crop  with  Hausa^e-meal ; and  li^rval 
with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  with  hread-aaute. 

The  iiead  should  be  turned  under  the  win;  aa  a 
turkey. 

Fowls  hroilcd. 

Split  them  down  the  back  ; pepper,  salt,  and 
broil.  Serve  with  mushroom-sauce 

Another  way. — Cut  a large  fowl  into  four 
quarters,  put  them  on  a bird-spit,  and  tie  lliat  on 
another  spit,  and  half-roast ; or  half-roast  the  w hi>Ie 
fowl,  and  finish  either  on  the  gridiron,  which  «ill 
make  it  less  dry  than  if  wholly  broiled.  The  fowl 
tliat  is  not  cut  before  roasted,  must  be  spLt  down 
the  hack  after. 

Darenport  Fowls. 

Hang  young  fowls  a night ; take  the  livers, 
hearts,  and  tenderest  parts  of  the  gizzard',  shn-d 
very  small,  with  half  a handful  of  young  clary . an 
anchovy  to  each  fowl,  an  onion,  and  the  yokes  of 
four  eggs  broiled  hard,  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
mace,  to  your  taste.  Stuff  the  fowls  with  this,  and 
sew  up  the  vents  and  necks  quite  close,  tliat  the 
water  may  not  get  in.  Boil  them  in  salt  and  wa- 
ter till  almost  done , then  drain  them,  and  put  tb<  m 
into  a stew-pan  with  butter  enough  tn  brow  u ihi-ra. 
Serve  them  with  fine  melted  butter,  and  a spoonful 
of  ketchup,  of  either  sort,  in  the  dish. 

A nice  way  to  dress  a Fowl  for  a small  Dish. 

Bone,  singe,  and  wash,  a young  fowl:  make  a 
force-meat  of  four  ounces  of  veal,  t>"t>  ounces  of 
scraped  lean  of  ham,  two  ounces  of  fat  bac<m.  two 
hard  yolks  of  eggs,  a few  sweet  herbs  chopped, 
two  ounces  of  beef-stiet,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
peel  minced  quite  fiue,  an  anchovy,  salt,  itcpper. 
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and  a very  liitle  Cayenne.  Beat  all  in. a mortar, 
with  a tea-cupful  of  crums,and  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  three  egfrs,  Stull'  the  inside  of  the  fowl,  and 
draw  the  lefts  and  wings  inwards  ; tie  the  neck 
and  rump  close.  Stew  the  fowl  in  a white  gravy  ; 
when  it  is  done  through  and  tender,  add  a larpe 
cupful  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  butter  and  flour; 
give  it  one  boil,  and  serve  ; the  last  thing,  add  the 
squeeze  of  a lemon. 

To  force  Fowl,  &c. 

Is  to  stuff  any  part  with  force-meat,  and  it  is  put 
usually  between  the  skin  and  flesh. 

To  braise. 

Is  to  put  meat  into  a stew-pan,  covered  with  fat 
bacon  : then  add  six  or  eight  onions,  a faggot  of 
herbs,  carrots  if  to  be  brown,  celery,  any  bones  or 
trimmings  of  meat  or  fowls,  and  some  stock  (which 
you  will  find  among  Soups  and  Gravies.)  The 
, bacon  must  be  covered  w'ith  a paper,  and  the  lid 
of  the  pan  must  be  put  down  close.  Set  it  on  a 
slow  stove ; and,  accoiding  to  what  it  is,  it  will  re- 
quire two  or  three  hours.  The  meat  is  then  to 
be  taken  out ; and  the  gravy  very  nicely  skimmed, 
and  set  on  to  boil  very  quick  till  it  is  thick.  The 
meat  is  to  be  kept  hot ; and  if  larded,  put  into  the 
oven  for  a few  minutes  ; and  then  put  the  jelly  over 
it,  which  is  called  glazing,  and  is  used  for  ham, 
tongue,  and  many  made  dishes.  AVhite  wine  is 
added  to  some  glazing.  The  glaze  should  be  of  a 
beautiful  clear  yellow  brown,  and  it  is  best  to  put 
It  on  with  a nice  brush. 

Fricassee  of  Chickens. 

Boil  rather  more  than  half,  in  a small  quantity 
of  water  : let  them  cool;  then  cut  up  ; and  put  to 
simmer  in  a little  gravy  made  of  tlie  liquor  they 
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are  boiled  in,  and  a bit  of  real  or  mutton,  onum, 
mace,  and  lemon-peel,  some  white  pepper,  aed  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  When  quite  tender,  keep 
them  hot  while  you  thicken  the  sauce  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : strain  it  off,  and  put  it  back  into 
the  saucepan  with  a little  salt,  a scrape  of  nutmeg, 
and  a bit  of  flour  and  butter ; give  it  one  boil ; and 
when  you  are  going  to  serve,  beat  up  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  stir  them  over 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  It  will  be  quite  as 
good  without  the  egg. 

The  gravy  may  be  made  (without  any  other  meat) 
of  the  necks,  feet,  small  wing-bones,  gira^ards,  and 
livers ; which  are  called  the  trimmings  of  the  fowls. 

To  pull  Chickent. 

Take  off  the  skin,  and  pull  the  flesh  oflT  the  bone 
of  a cold  fowl,  in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can ; 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  fry  it  of  a nice  brown  in 
butter.  Drain  the  butter  from  it ; and  then  simmer 
the  flesh  in  a good  gravy,  well-seasoned,  and  thick- 
ened with  a little  flour  and  butter.  Add  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon. 

Another  way. — Cut  off"  the  legs  and  the  whole 
back  of  a dressed  chicken ; if  under-done  the  bet- 
ter. Pull  all  tlie  white  part  into  flakes  free  from 
skin  ; toss  it  up  with  a little  cream  thickened  with 
a piece  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  half  a blade  of 
mace  in  powder,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a squeere 
of  lemon.  Cut  olf  the  neck  end  of  the  chicken  ; 
and  broil  the  back  and  sidesmen  in  one  piece,  and 
the  two  legs  seasoned.  Put  the  hash  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  the  back  on  it ; and  the  two  legs  at  the  end. 

Chicken  Currie. 

Cut  up  the  chickens  raw,  slice  onions,  and  fry 
both  in  butter  with  great  care,  of  a fine  light  brown ; 
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or  if  you  use  chickens  that  have  been  dressed,  fry 
only  the  onions.  Lay  the  joints,  cut  into  two  of 
three  pieces  each,  into  a stew-pan  ; with  a veal  or 
mutton  gravy,  and  a clove  or  two  of  garlick.  Sim- 
mer till  the  chicken  is  quite  tender.  Half  an  hour 
before  you  serve  it,  rub  smooth  a spoonful  or  two 
of  currie-powder,  a spoonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce 
of  butter  ; and  add  this,  with  four  large  spoonfuls 
of  cream,  to  the  stew.  Salt  to  your  taste.  When 
serving,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon. 

Slices  of  under-done  veal,  or  rabbit,  turkey,  &c. 
make  excellent  currie. 

A dish  of  rice  boiled  dry  must  be  served.  For 
directions  to  do  this,  see  the  article  Rice  in  the 
Index. 

Another  more  easily  made. — Cut  up  a chick- 
en or  young  rabbit ; if  chicken  take  off  the  skin. 
Roll  each  piece  in  a mixture  of  a large  spoonful  of 
flour,  and  half  an  ounce  of  currie-powder.  Slice 
two  or  three  onions  ; and  fry  tliem  in  butler,  of  a 
light  brown  ; then  add  the  meat,  and  fry  altogether 
till  the  meat  begins  to  brown.  Put  it  all  into  a 
stew-pan,  and  pour  boiling  water  enough  just  to 
cover  it.  Simmer  very  gently  two  or  three  hours. 
If  too  thick,  put  more  water  half  an  hour  before 
serving. 

If  the  meat  has  been  dressed  before,  a little 
broth  will  be  better  than  water  : but  tlie  currie  is 
richer  when  made  of  fresh  meat. 

To  braise  Chickens. 

Bone  them,  and  fill  them  with  force-meat.  Lay 
the  bones,  and  any  other  poultry  trimmings,  into  a 
stew-pan,  and  the  chickens  on  them.  Put  to  them 
a few  onions,  a faggot  of  herbs,  three  blades  of 
mace,  a pint  of  stock,  and  a glass  or  two  of  sherry. 
Cover  the  chickens  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  then 
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pnppr  ; cover  the  wliole  close,  and  patlfv's 
on  a slow  stove  for  two  hours.  Then  Ule  >Le«a 
uj),  strain  the  hraise,  and  skim  off  the  fat  carefully ; 
set  it  ou  to  boil  very  quick  to  a pla^e,  aod  do  tbe 
chickens  over  with  it  with  a brush. 

Serve  with  a brown  fricassee  of  mnsbroonis. 
liefure  glazing,  put  the  chicken  into  an  oven  (or  a 
few  minutes,  to  give  a little  colour. 

Duels  roasted. 

Serve  with  a fine  gravy,  and  stuff  one  with  sage 
and  onion,  a desert-spoonful  of  crums,  a bit  of  but- 
ter, and  pepper  and  salt : let  the  oilier  be  unsea- 
Euued. 

To  boil  Duels. 

Choose  a fine  fat  duck ; salt  it  two  days,  then 
boil  it  slowly  in  a cloth.  Sen  e it  with  onion-sauce, 
but  melt  tlie  butter  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

To  stew  Dueks. 

Half-roast  a duck  ; put  it  into  a stew-pan  with 
a pint  of  beef-gravy,  a few  leaves  of  sage  and  mint 
cut  small,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a small  bit  of  onion 
shred  as  line  as  possible.  Simme/a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  aud  skim  clean ; then  add  near  a quart  of 
green  peas.  Cover  close,  and  simmer  near  half  an 
hour  longer.  Put  in  a piece  of  butter  and  a little 
flour,  and  give  it  one  boil ; then  serve  in  one  dish. 

To  hash  Duels. 

Cut  a cold  duck  into  joints  : and  warm  it,  with- 
out boiling,  in  gravy,  aud  a glass  of  port  wine. 

To  roast  Goose. 

After  it  is  picked,  the  plugs  of  the  feathers  pul- 
led out,  and  the  hairs  carefully  singed,  let  it  be 
well  washed  aud  dried,  and  a seasoning  put  in  of 
onion,  sage,  and  pepper  and  salt,  hasten  it  tight 
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at  the  neck  am]  rump,  and  then  roast.  Put  it  first 
at  a distance  from  the  fire,  and  by  degrees  draw 
it  nearer.  A slip  of  paper  should  be  skewered  on 
the  breast-bone.  Baste  it  very  well.  When  the 
breast  is  rising,  take  off  the  paper  ; and  be  careful 
to  serve  it  before  the  breast  falls,  or  it  will  be 
spoiled  by  coming  flatted  to  table.  Let  a good 
gravy  be  scat  in  the  dish. 

Gravy  and  apple-sauce:  gooseberry -sauce  for 
a green  goose. 

To  stew  Giblets. 

Do  (hem  as  will  be  directed  for  giblet-pie  (under 
(he  head  Pies;)  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a very  small  piece  of  mace.  Before  serving, 
give  them  one  boil  with  a cup  of  cream,  and  a piece 
of  butter  rubbed  in  a tea -spoonful  of  flour. 

Pigeons. 

May  be  dressed  in  so  many  ways,  that  the  are  very 
useful.  The  good  flavour  of  them  depends  very 
much  on  their  being  cropped  and  drawn  as  soon  as 
killed.  No  other  bird  requires  so  much  washing. 

Pigeons  left  from  dinner  the  day  before  may  be 
stewed,  or  made  into  a pie  ; in  either  case,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  over-do  them,  which  will 
make  them  stringy.  They  need  only  be  heated  up 
in  gravy  made  ready  ; and  force-meat  balls  may 
be  fried  and  added,  instead  of  putting  a stuffing 
into  them.  If  for  a pie,  let  beef-steaks  be  stewed 
in  a little  water,  and  put  cold  under  them,  and 
cover  each  pigeon  with  a piece  of  fat  bacon,  to 
keep  them  moist. 

Season  as  usual,  and  put  eggs. 

To  stew  Pigeons. 

Take  care  that  they  are  quite  fresh,  and  care" 
fully  cropped,  drawn,  and  washed  ; then  soak  them 
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Imlf  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  cut  a hard  vi  hit* 
cabbage  in  slices  (as  if  for  pickling)  luio  water  ; 
drain  it,  and  then  boil  it  in  milk  and  water;  dram 
it  again,  and  lay  some  of  it  at  the  txMti>m  of  a - 
pan.  Put  the  pigeons  upon  it,  but  first  s«i^>a 
them  well  with  pepper  and  salt;  and  Cj.»er  thtia 
with  the  remainder  of  the  cabbage.  Add  a “ttle 
broth,  and  stew  gently  Ull  the  pigeons  are  tender  ; 
then  put  among  them  two  or  tbr^  sp^fols 
cream,  and  a piece  of  butter  and  flour,  for  thick- 
ening. After  a boil  or  two,  serve  the  birds  m the 
middle,  and  the  cabbage  placed  round  them. 

Anoth  eR  way.— Slew  the  birds  m a good  brow^ 
cravy,  either  stuffed  or  not;  and  seawned  high 
with  spice  aad  mushrooms  fresh,  or  a bttle  ketchup. 

To  broil  PigeoM> 

After  cleaning,  split  the  backs,  pepp«r  and  salt 
them,  and  broil  them  very  nicely ; pour  oyer  them 
either  stewed  or  pickled  mushrooms  in  melted  but- 
ter, and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Roast  Pigeons, 

Should  be  stuffed  with  parsley,  either  cut  or  whole  ; 

and  seasoned  within.  Serve 

butter.  Peas  or  asparagus  should  be  dressed  to 

eat  with  them. 

To  pickU  Pigeons. 

Bone  them ; turn  the  inside  out,  Md  lard  it 
Season  with  a little  allspice  and  s^t  *“ 
der  : then  turn  them  again,  antijye  the  n^  a^ 
rump  with  thread.  Put  into  Imilmg  ^ 

them  boU  a minute  or  two  to  plump  : 
out  and  dry  them  well ; then  put  them  boil  ng  hot 
iuto’  the  pickle,  which  must  be  m^e  of  equal  qu^ 
tuVes  of  white’wine  and  white  wine  vme^  with 
white  pepper  and  allspice,  sliced  gmger  and  nut- 
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meji,  and  two  or  tliree  hay-Icaves.  M’hen  it  boils 
up.  put  tile  pijjeoiis  iii.  If  they  are  small,  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  will  do  them;  but  they  will  take 
twenty  minutes  if  large.  Then  take  them  out,  wipe 
them,  aud  let  them  cool.  When  the  pickle  iscold, 
take  the  fat  oft'  from  it,  and  put  them  in  again. 
Keep  them  in  a stone  jar,  tied  down  with  a blad- 
<der  to  keep  out  the  air. 

Instead  of  larding,  put  into  some  a stuftingmade 
<of  hard  yolks  of  eggs  aud  marrow  equal  in  quan- 
tdties,  with  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  aud  mace. 

Pigeons  in  Jellg. 

Save  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  a knuckle  of 
"Teal  has  been  boiled  : or  boil  a calfs  or  a neat’s 
Ifbot ; put  the  broth  iuto  apan  with  ablade  of  mace, 

bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  white  pepper,  lemon- 
B>eel,  a slice  of  lean  bacon,  and  the  pigeons.  Bake 
ubem,  and  let  them  stand  to  be  cold.  Season  tlien) 
ms  you  like,  before  bakitig.  When  done,  take  them 
tout  of  the  liquor,  cover  them  close  to  preserve 
>ibe  colour,  and  clear  the  jelly  by  boiliing  with  the 
•whites  of  two  eggs  ; then  strain  it  through  a thick 
•cloth  dipped  in  botliug  water,  and  put  into  a sieve. 
TThe  fat  must  be  perfectly  removed,  before  it  be 
icleared.  Put  the  jelly  over  and  round  them  rough. 

The  SAME,  A BEAUTIFUL  DISH. — Pick  two  very 
(nice  pigeons  ; and  make  them  look  as  well  as  pos- 
sible by  singeing,  washing,  and  cleaning  the  heads 
(well.  Leave  the  heads  and  the  feet  on,  but  the 
(nails  must  be  clipped  close  to  the  claws.  Boast 
(them  of  a very  nice  brown  ; and  when  done,  put  a 
: little  sprig  of  myrtle  into  the  bill  of  each.  Have 
■ready  a savoury  jelly,  as  before,  and  with  it  half- 
ifiil  a bowl  of  such  a size  as  shall  be  proper  to  turn 
blown  on  the  dish  you  mean  it  to  be  served  in. 
When  the  jelly  and  the  birds  are  cold,  see  that  no 
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gravy  hangs  to  the  birds,  and  then  lay  then  apstda 
down  in  the  jelly.  Het)re  the  rest  of  it  hegiu*  to 
set,  pour  it  over  the  birds,  so  as  to  be  three  inches 
above  tlie  feet.  This  should  be  done  full  twenty- 
four  hours  before  serving. 

This  dish  has  a very  handsome  appearance  in 
the  middle  range  of  a second  course ; or,  when 
served  with  the  Jelly  roughed  large,  it  makes  a side 
or  corner  thing,  its  size  being  tiien  less.  The  bewd 
should  be  kept  up  as  if  alive,  by  tying  the  neck 
with  some  thread,  and  the  legs  bent  as  if  the  pigens 
sat  upon  them. 

To  pot  Pigeons. 

Let  them  be  quite  fresh,  clean  them  carefully, 
and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper : lay  them 
close  in  a small  deep  pan ; for  the  smaller  the 
surface,  and  the  closer  they  are  packed,  the  less 
butter  will  be  wanted.  Cover  them  with  butter, 
then  with  very  thick  paper  tied  down  and  bake 
them.  AVben  cold,  put  them  dry  into  pots  that 
will  hold  two  or  three  in  each  ; and  | mr  but- 
ter over  them,  using  that  which  was  i.  »ed  as 
part.  Observe  that  the  butter  should  be  pretty 
thick  over  them,  if  they  are  to  be  kept.  If  p..;eon5 
were  boned,  and  then  put  in  an  oval  form  into  the 
pot,  they  would  lie  closer,  and  require  less  butter. 
They  may  be  stuffed  with  a fine  forcemeat  made  w ith 
veal,  bacon,  &c.  and  then  they  will  eat  excellently. 
If  a high  flavour  is  approved  of,  add  mace,  allspice, 
and  a little  Cayenne,  before  baking. 

Larks,  and  other  small  Birds. 

Draw  and  spit  them  on  a bird-spit ; tie  this 
another  spit,  and  roast  them.  Baste  gently  wi 
butter,  and  strew  bread-crumbs  upon  them  till 
done  ; brown,  and  serve  with  fri^  crums  round. 
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To  liep  Game,  S^e. 
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Game  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  even 
when  it  has  been  kept  a very  long  time  ; for 
when  it  seems  to  be  spoiled,  it  may  often  be 
made  fit  for  eating,  by  nicely  cleaning  it,  and 
washing  with  vinegar  and  water.  If  there  is 
danger  of  birds  not  keeping,  draw,  crop,  and  pick 
them  ; then  wash  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  rub 
them  with  salt.  Have  ready  a large  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  plunge  them  into  it  one  by  one  ; 
drawing  them  up  and  down  by  the  legs,  that  the 
water  may  pass  through  them.  Let  them  stay  five 
or  six  minutes  in ; then  hang  them  up  in  a cold 
place.  When  drained,  pepper  and  salt  the  insides 
Well.  Before  roasting,  wash  them  well. 

The  most  delicate  birds,  even  grouse,  may  be 
preserved  thus.  Those  that  live  by  suction  cannot 
be  done  this  way,  as  they  are  never  drawn  ; and 
perhaps  the  heat  might  make  them  worse,  as  the 
water  could  not  pass  through  them  ; but  they  bear 
being  high. 

Lumps  of  charcoal  put  about  birds  and  meat 
will  preserve  them  from  taint,  and  restore  what  is 
spoiling. 

Pheasants  and  Partridges. 

Boast  them  as  Turkey;  and  serve  with  a fine 
gravy  (into  which  put  a very  small  bit  of  garlick), 
and  bread-sauce.  When  cold,  they  may  be  made 
into  excellent  patties,  but  their  flavour  should  not 
be  overpowered  by  lemon.  For  the  manner  of 
trussing  a pheasant  or  partridge,  see  plate  IX. 

To  pot  Partridge. 

' Clean  them  nicely  ; and  season  with  mace,  all- 
1 spice,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder.  Rub 
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every  part  well ; then  lay  the  breast  downwards  is 
a pan,  and  pack  the  birds  as  close  as  you  possi  j 
can.  Put  a Rood  deal  of  butter  on  them;  n.-  u 
cover  the  pan  with  a coarse  flour-paste  and  a paje  r 
over,  tie  it  close,  and  bake.  When  cold,  put  liie 
birds  into  pots,  and  cover  them  with  butter. 

A very  cheap  way  of  petting  Birds. 

Prepare  them  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt ; and 
when  baked  and  grown  cold,  cut  them  into  proper 
pieces  for  helping,  pack  them  close  into  a lar,;e 
potting-pan,  and  (if  possible)  leave  no  spaces  lu 
receive  the  butter.  Cover  them  with  butter,  ai.d 
one-tliird  part  less  will  be  wanted  than  when  tiie 
birds  are  done  whole. 

The  butter  that  has  covered  potted  things  will 
do  for  basting,  or  for  paste  for  meat  pies. 

To  clarify  hotter  for  potted  Things, 

Put  it  into  a sauce-boat,  and  set  that  over  the 
fire  in  a stew-pan  that  has  a little  water  in.  When 
melted,  take  care  not  to  pour  the  milky  parts  over 
the  potted  things  : they  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

To  pot  Moor  Game. 

Pick,  singe,  and  wash  the  birds  nicely  : then 
dry  them  ; and  season  inside  and  out,  pretty  high, 
with  pepper,  mace,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  sale 
Pack  them  in  as  small  a pot  as  will  hold  them, 
cover  them  with  butter,  and  bake  them  in  a very 
slow  oven.  When  cold,  take  off  the  butter,  dry 
them  from  the  gravy,  and  put  one  bird  into  each 
pot,  which  should  just  fit.  Add  as  much  more 
butter  as  will  cover  them,  but  take  care  that  it  does 
not  oil.  The  best  way  to  melt  it  is,  by  warming  it 
in  a basin  set  in  a bowl  of  hot  water. 

Grouse. 

Eoast  them  like  fowls,  but  the  head  is  to  b« 
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twisted  under  the  wing.  They  must  not  be  over- 
done. Serve  with  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish,  and 
bread-sauce.  The  sauce  for  wild  fowl  as  will  be 
described  hereafter  under  the  head  of  Sauces,  may 
be  used  instead  of  common  gravy. 

To  roast  Wild  Fowl. 

The  flavour  is  best  preserved  without  stuffing. 
Put  pepper,  salt,  and  a piece  of  butter  into  each. 

M ild  fowl  require  much  less  dressing  than  tame : 
they  should  be  served  of  a fine  colour,  and  well 
frothed  up.  A rich  brown  gravy  should  be  sent  in 
the  dish  : and  when  the  breast  is  cut  into  slices, 
before  taking  off  the  bone,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  with 
pepper  and  salt,  is  a great  improvement  to  the 
flavour. 

To  take  off  the  fishy  taste  which  wild  fowl  some- 
times have,  put  an  onion,  salt,  and  hot  water,  into 
tlie  dripping-pan,  and  baste  them  for  the  first  ten 
minutes  wi'h  this;  then  take  away  the  pan  and 
baste  constantly  with  butter. 

Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Widgeon,  Dun-birds,  Sfc. 
Should  be  taken  up  with  the  gravy  in.  Baste  them 
with  butter ; and  sprinkle  a little  salt  before  they 
are  taken  up,  put  a good  gravy  upon  them,  and 
serve  with  shallot-sauce,  in  a boat. 

Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  Quails. 

Keep  good  several  days.  Roast  them  without 
drawing,  and  serve  on  toast.  Butter  only  should 
be  eaten  with  them,  as  gravy  takes  off  from  the  fine 
flavour.  The  thigh  and  back  are  esteemed  the 
most.  For  the  manner  of  trussing  a woodcock  or 
snipe,  see  plate  IX. 

Ruffs  and  Reeves 

Are  skewered  as  quails;  put  bars  of  bacon  ove*" 
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them,  and  roast  them  al>out  ten  minate*.  Serre 
witli  a good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

To  dret*  Plotert. 

Roast  the  green  ones  in  the  same  way  as  wood- 
cocks and  quails  (see  above),  without  drawing; 
and  serve  on  a toast  CiBAV  plovers  may  be^iit.er 
roasted,  or  stewed  with  gravy,  herbs,  and  ■ipice. 

Plovet^s  Egfft. 

Are  a nice  and  fashionable  dish.  Boil  them  tea 
minutes,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold  on  a napkin. 

To  roast  Ortolans. 

Pick  and  singe,  but  do  not  draw  them.  Tie  on 
a bird-spit,  aud  roast  them.  Some  pers^ie*  like 
bacon  in  slices  tied  between  them,  but  the  taste  of 
it  spoils  the  flavour  of  the  ortolan.  Cover  them 
with  crums  of  bread, 

Guinea  and  Pea  Fowl 
Eat  much  like  pheasants.  Dress  them  in  th* 
same  way  (see  page  107. 

Hares, 

If  properly  taken  care  off,  will  keep  a great  timet 
and  even  when  the  cook  fanceis  them  past  eating, 
ni.ay  be  in  the  highest  perfection  ; which  if  eaten 
when  fresh-killed,  they  are  not.  As  they  are 
usually  paunched  in  the  field,  the  cook  cannot  pne- 
vent  this ; but  the  hare  keeps  longer,  and  eats 
much  better,  if  not  opened  for  four  or  live  days,  or 
according  to  the  weather. 

If  paunched,  assoom  as  a bare  comes  in  it  should 
be  wiped  quite  dry,  the  heart  and  liver  taken  out, 
and  the  liver  scalded  to  keep  for  the  stuffing.  Re- 
peat this  wipimg  every  day  ; mix  pepper  aud  ginger 
aud  rub  on  the  inside;  and  put  a large  piece  of 
charcoal  into  it.  If  tlie  spice  is  applied  early  it 
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will  prevent  that  musty  taste  wliicli  long  keeping 
in  the  damp  ucuasiuus,  and  which  also  afl'ects  tho 
sttilliiig. 

An  old  hare  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible, 
if  to  be  roasted.  It  must  also  be  well  soaked. 

To  roast  Hare. 

After  it  is  skinned,  let  it  be  extremely  weU 
washed,  and  then  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  water  : 
and  if  old,  lard  it;  which  will  make  it  tender,  as 
also  will  letting  it  lie  in  vinegar. 

If  however  it  is  put  into  vinegar,  it  should  be 
exceedingly  well  washed  in  water  afterwards. 
Put  a large  relishing  stuffing  into  the  belly,  and 
then  sew  it  up.  Baste  it  welt  with  milk  till  half 
done,  and  afterwards  with  butter.  If  the  blood  has 
settled  in  the  neck,  soaking  the  part  in  warm  water, 
and  putting  it  to  the  fire  warm,  will  remove  it; 
especially  if  you  also  nick  the  skin  here  and  there 
with  a small  knife  to  let  it  out.  The  hare  should 
be  kept  at  a distance  from  the  fire  at  first.  Serve 
with  a fine  froth,  rich  gravy,  melted  butter,  and 
currant-jelly  sauce;  the  gravy  in  the  dish.  For 
stuffing,  use  the  liver,  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bacon, 
a little  suet,  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a little 
onion,  crums  of  bread,  and  an  egg  to  bind  it  all. 

The  ears  must  be  nicely  cleaned  and  singed. 
They  are  reckoned  a dainty. 

For  the  manner  of  trussing  ahare,  see  plate  IX. 

To  jug  an  old  Hare. 

After  cleaning  and  skinning,  cut  it  up  ; and  sea- 
son it  with  pepper,  salt,  allspice,  pounded  mace, 
and  a little  nutmeg.  Put  it  into  a jar  with  an  onion 
a clove  or  two,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of 
coarse  beef,  and  the  carcass-bones  over  all.  Tie 
the  jar  down  with  a bladder,  and  leather  or  strong 
papei ; and  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  water  up  to 
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the  neck,  out  no  higher.  Keep  the  w^Urr  Ujihiig 
five  hours.  When  it  i»  to  le-  -er»c<J,  i^,.l  t!,< 
up  with  a piece  of  butter  an<l  flour ; and  if  ihe  £ue»t 
gets  cold,  warm  it  in  this,  but  not  to  boil. 

Broiled  and  haehed  Hare. 

The  flavour  of  broiled  hare  is  particniariy  Ib«; 
the  legs  or  wings  must  be  s<>as<m<^  first ; rub  wilK 
cold  butter,  and  serve  very  hot. 

The  other  parts  warmed  with  gravy,  and  a little 
stulliug,  may  be  served  separately. 

To  pot  Hare, 

Fa.  which  an  old  one  does  well,  as  likewise  fof 
so><p  and  pie. 

After  seasoning  it,  bake  it  with  butter.  When 
cijld,  take  the  meat  iVom  the  bones,  and  beat  it  in 
a mortiir.  If  not  high  enough,  add  salt,  mace, 
l>epper,  and  a piece  of  the  finest  fresh  butter  melted 
ill  a spi.ouful  or  two  of  the  gravy  that  came  from 
the  hare.  When  well  mixed,  put  it  into  small  pot* 
and  cover  witli  butter.  The  legs  and  backs  should 
be  baked  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  keep  them 
moist,  and  the  bones  be  put  over  them. 

Rabbits 

May  be  eaten  various  ways,  as  follows  : 

Roasted  with  stufling  and  gravy,  like  hare,  or 
without  stufling  ; with  sauce  of  the  liver  and  pars- 
ley chopped  in  melted  butter,  pepper,  and  salt;  or 
larded.  For  the  manner  of  trussing  a rabbit  for 
either  roasting  or  boiling,  see  plate  IX. 

lloiled  and  smothered  with  onion  sauce : the 
butter  to  be  meltod  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

Fried  in  join  ts,  with  dried  or  fried  parsley.  Tlie 
same  liver-sauce,  this  way  also. 

Fricasseed,  as  before  directed  (in  page  99)  for 
chickens. 
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In  a pie,  as  chicken,  with  forcemeat,  &c.  In 
this  way  they  are  excellent  when  young. 

Potted. 

To  make  a RahMt  taste  much  like  Hare. 

Choose  one  that  is  young,  but  full  grown  ; hang 
it  in  the  skin  three  or  four  days  ; then  skin  it  ; ana 
lay  it  without  washing,  in  a seasoning  of  black 
pepper  and  allspice  in  a very  fine  powder,  a glass 
of  port  wine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar. 
Paste  it  occasionally  for  forty  hours  ; then  stuff  it, 
and  roast  it  as  a hare,  and  with  the  same  sauce.  Do 
not  wash  off  the  liquor  that  it  was  soaked  in. 

To  pot  Rabbits. 

Cut  up  two  or  three  young  but  full-grown  ones, 
and  take  the  leg-bones  off  at  the  tliigh ; puck  them 
as  closely  as  possible  in  a small  pan,  after  seasoning 
them  with  pepper,  mace,  Cayenne,  salt,  and  allspice, 
all  in  very  fine  powder.  Make  the  top  as  smooth 
as  yon  can.  Keep  out  the  heads  and  the  carcasses, 
but  take  off  the  meat  about  the  neck.  Put  a good 
deal  of  butter,  and  bake  the  whole  gently.  Keep 
it  two  days  in  the  pan  ; then  shift  it  into  small  pots, 
adding  butter.  The  livers  also  should  be  added, 
as  they  eat  well. 

To  blanch  Rabbit,  Fowl,  &;c. 

Is  to  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a small  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  boil  : as  soon  as  it  boils,  it  is  to  be 
taken  out,  and  put  into  cold  water  for  a few  minutes. 
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SOUPS  AND  GRAVIES. 

Oencral  directions  respecting  Soups  and  Gravies. 
When  there  is  any  fear  of  gravy-meats  being  spoiled 
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before  it  be  frantefl,  season  well,  and  fry  it  lij^idiy* 
which  will  preserve  it  two  days  lunger;  but  Um 
gravy  is  best  when  the  juices  are  fresh. 

M'hen  soups  or  gravies  are  to  be  put  by,  let 
be  changed  every  day  into  fresh  scaided  pans. 
W hatever  has  vegetables  boiled  in  it,  is  apt  to  t^jra 
sour  sooner  than  the  juices  of  meat.  Never  keep 
any  gravy,  &c.  in  metal. 

When  fat  remains  on  any  sonp,  a tea-enpfui  of 
flour  and  water  mixed  quite  smooth,  and  boiled  in, 
will  take  it  off. 

If  richness,  or  greater  consistency,  be  wanted,  a 
good  lump  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  boi!(<l 
in  the  sou(i,  will  give  either  of  these  qualities. 

Long  bailing  is  necessary  to  give  the  full  flavour 
of  the  ingredients,  therefore  time  should  be  allowed 
for  soups  and  gravies;  and  they  are  best  if  made 
tJieday  before  they  are  wanted. 

Soups  and  gravies  are  far  better  when  the  meat 
is  put  at  tiic  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  stewed,  and  ir.e 
herbs,  roots,  &c.  with  butter,  than  when  water  ia 
put  to  the  meat  at  first ; and  the  gravy  tl.at  is  drawn 
from  the  meat  should  be  almost  dried  up  before  the 
water  is  put  to  it.  Do  not  use  the  sediment  of  gra- 
vies, &c.  that  have  stood  to  be  cold.  When  onions 
are  strong,  boil  a turnip  with  them,  if  for  sauce; 
tills  will  make  them  mild. 

I f soups  or  gravies  are  too  weak,  do  not  cover 
them  in  boiling,  that  the  watery  particles  may 
evaporate. 

A clear  jelly  of  cow  heels  is  very  nsefnl  to  keep 
in  the  house,  being  a great  improvement  to  soups 
and  gravies. 

Truffles  and  morels  thicken  soups  and  sauces, 
and  give  them  a fine  flavour.  Wash  half  an  oonca 
of  each  carefully,  then  simmer  them  a few  miantes 
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in  water,  and  add  them  with  the  liqnor,  to  boil  in 
the  sauce,  &c,  till  tender. 

SOUPS,  &c. 

Scotch  Mutton  Broth. 

Soak  a neck  of  mutton  in  water  for  an  hour ; cut 
off  the  scrag:,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  two 
quarts  of  water.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  well, 
and  then  simmer  it  an  hour  and  a half ; then  take 
the  best  end  of  the  mutton,  cut  it  into  pieces  (two 
bones  in  each),  take  some  of  the  fat  off,  and  put  as 
many  as  you  think  proper : skim  the  moment  the 
fresh  meat  boils  up,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards.  Have  ready  four  or  five  carrots,  the 
same  number  of  turnips,  and  three  onions,  all  cut, 
but  not  small ; and  put  them  in  soon  enough  to  get 
quite  tender;  add  four  large  spoonfuls  of  Scotch 
barley,  first  wetted  with  cold  water.  The  meat 
should  stew  three  hours.  Salt  to  taste,  and  serve 
all  together.  Twenty  minutes  before  serving,  put 
i ome  chopped  parsley.  It  isan  excellent  winter- 
dish. 

Veal  Broth. 

Stew  a small  knuckle  in  about  three  quarts  of 
water,  two  ounces  of  rice,  a little  salt,  and  a blade 
of  mace,  till  the  liquor  is  half  wasted  away. 

Colouring  for  Soups  or  Gravies. 

Put  four  ounees  of  lump-sugar,  a gill  of  water, 
and  four  ounces  of  the  finest  butter,  into  a small 
tosser,  and  set  it  over  a gentle  fire.  Stir  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  till  of  a bright  brown.  Then  add 
half  a pint  of  water  ; boil,  skim,  and  when  cold, 
bottle  and  cork  it  close.  Add  to  soup  or  gravy  as 
much  of  this  as  will  give  a proper  colour. 

A clear  hrown  Stock  for  Gravy-Soupy  or  Gravy. 

Put  a knuckle  of  veal,  a pound  of  lean  beef,  and 
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apomu]  of  the  lean  of  a ^mmon  of  all  Uif  <-<l 
into  a stew-pan  with  two  or  thre<-  ri;  t-d  l i' 
two  onions,  twoturnips,  twoheads  of  “ ]‘  r\  -’.i  ■ 
and  two  quarts  of  water.  Stew  tin-  in*  it  q>. 
t'-mler,  butdonot  let  it  brown,  U heutl.o?  pn-par.  i, 
it  will  serve  either  for  soup,  or  brown  or  w >:  ;e 
Rravy ; if  for  brown  gravy,  put  some  of  the  a1>'  .e 
colouring,  and  boil  a few  minutes. 

An  excelletU  Soup. 

Take  a scrag  or  knuckle  of  veal,  slices  of  ' o- 
tlressed  gammon  of  bacon,  onions,  mace,  anda 
quantity  of  water;  simmer  till  very  strung,  ■ I 
lowerit  with  a good  beef-broth  made  the  day  Ix-f-  , 
and  stewed  till  the  meat  is  done  to  rags,  idd 
cream,  vermicelli,  and  almonds,  as  will  be  diri  < :.  d 
in  the  next  receipt,  and  a roll. 

An  excellent  white  Soup. 

Take  a scrag  of  mutton,  a kuuckle  of  veal,  after 
cutting  off  as  much  meat  as  will  make  collups,  two 
or  three  shank  bones  of  mutton  nicely  cleaned,  a;.d 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  very  fine  undressed  !■  lU 
gammon  of  bacon;  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herb-,  a 
piece  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  two  or  three  onio&s. 
three  blades  of  mace,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
white  pepper ; boil  all  in  three  quarts  of  water, 
till  the  meat  falls  quite  to  pieces.  Next  day  take 
oft’ the  fat,  clear  the  jelly  from  the  sediment,  and 
put  it  into  a saucepan  of  the  nicest  tin.  If  maca- 
roni is  used,  it  should  be  added  soon  enough  to  gt  t 
perfectly  tender,  after  soaking  in  cold  water.  V.  r- 
micelli  may  be  added  after  Uie  thickening,  as  it 
requires  lesstimetodo.  H ave  ready  the  thickening, 
which  is  to  be  made  as  follows ; 

Blanch  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  beat  them  to  a paste  in  a marble  mortar,  with 
a spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  their  oiling  ; mix  a 
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larsce  slice  of  dressed  veal  or  chicken,  and  beat  it 
with  a piece  of  stale  wii-ite  bread  ; add  all  tliis  to  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  a bit  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and 
a blade  of  mace,  in  the  finest  powder.  Boil  it  a 
few  minutes;  add  to  it  a pint  of  soup,  and  strain 
and  pulp  it  through  a coarse  sieve  : this  thickening 
is  then  lit  for  putting  to  the  rest,  which  should  boil 
for  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

A plainer  white  Soup. 

Two  or  three  pints  of  soup  may  be  made  of  a 
small  knuckle  of  veal,  with  seasoning  as  directed 
in  the  last  article  ; and  both  served  together,  with 
the  addition  of  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  milk. 
Two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a little  ground  rice, 
will  give  it  a proper  thickness. 

Giblct  Soup, 

Scald  and  clean  three  or  four  sets  of  goose  or 
duck  giblets : set  them  to  stew,  with  a pound  or  two 
of  gravy-beef,  scrag  of  mutton,  or  the  bone  of  a 
knuckle  of  veal ; an  ox-tail,  or  some  shanks  of 
mutton  ; with  three  onions,  a large  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a large 
spoonful  of  salt.  Put  five  pints  of  water,  and  sim- 
mer till  the  gizzards  (which  must  be  each  in  four 
pieces)  are  quite  tender:  skim  nicely,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
mushroom-powder,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  mixed 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour.  Let  it  boil  a few 
minutes,  and  serve  with  the  giblets.  It  may  be 
seasoned,  instead  of  cream,  with  two  glasses  of 
sherry  or  Madeira,  a large  spoonful  of  ketchup,  and 
some  Cayenne.  When  in  the  tureen,  add  salt. 

Partridge  Soup. 

Take  two  old  partridges  ; skin  them  ; and  cut 
them  into  pieces,  with  three  or  four  slices  of  ham. 
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a stick  of  celery,  and  three  larjfe  onUin*  rut  i»<fo 
slices.  Fry  them  all  in  butter  till  brown,  boi  tal  e 
care  not  to  burn  them.  Then  puttiiem  into  a >i<  w- 
pan,  with  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  a few  prpp«  r- 
corns,  a shank  or  two  of  mutton,  and  a little  salt. 
Stew  it  gently  two  hours,  then  strain  it  throurfi  a 
sieve,  and  put  it  again  into  a stew-pan,  with 
stewed  celery  and  fried  bread ; when  it  is  war 
boiling,  skiui  it,  pour  in  a tureen,  and  serve  u up  bot . 

Macaroni  Soup. 

Boil  a pound  of  the  best  macaroni  in  a quart  iJ 
good  stock  till  quite  tender ; then  take  out  bsdf,  and 
put  it  into  another  stew-pot.  To  the  remainder  aihl 
some  more  stock,  and  boil  it  till  you  can  pulp  all 
the  macaroni  through  a fine  sieve.  Then  add  to- 
gether that,  the  two  liquors,  a pint  or  more  of  cream 
boiling  hot,  the  macaroni  that  was  first  taken  out, 
and  half  a pound  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  ; make 
it  hot,  but  do  not  letit  boil.  Serve  it  with  the  crust 
of  a French  roll  cut  into  the  size  of  a shilling. 

A pepper-pot,  to  be  served  in  a Tureen, 

To  three  quarts  of  water  put  vegetables  according 
to  the  season ; in  summer,  peas,  lettuce,  and  spinach ; 
in  winter,  carrots,  turnips,  celery  ; and  onions  in 
both.  Cut  small,  and  stew  with  two  pounds  of 
neck  of  mutton,  or  a fowl,  and  a pound  of  pickled 
pork,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  quite  tender. 

On  .first  boiling,  skim.  Half  an  hour  before 
serving,  add  a lobster  or  crab,  cleared  from  the 
bones.  Reason  with  salt  and  Cayenne.  A small 
quantity  of  rice  should  be  put  in  with  the  meat. 
Some  people  choose  very  sraal  I suet  dumplings  boiled 
with  it.  Should  any  fat  rise,  skim  nicely,  and  put 
half  a cup  of  water  with  a little  flour. 

Fepper-pot  may  be  made  of  various  things,  and 
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is  understood  1o  be  a due  proportion  of  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  vegetables  and  pulse. 

Turnip  Soup. 

Take  off  a knuckle  of  veal  all  the  meat  that  can 
be  made  into  cutlets,  &c.  and  set  the  remainder  on 
to  stew  with  an  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  five  pints  of  water ; cover  it  close ; and 
let  it  do  on  a slow  fire,  four  or  five  hours  at  least. 
Strain  it  and  set  it  by  till  next  day  ; then  take  the 
fat  and  sediment  from  it,  and  simmer  it  with  turnips 
cut  into  small  dice  till  tender,  seasoning  it  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Before  serving,  rub  down  half  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  with  half  a pint  of  good  cream, 
and  the  size  of  a walnut  of  butter.  Let  a small  roll 
simmer  in  the  soup  till  wet  through,  and  serve  this 
with  it.  It  should  be  as  thick  as  middling  cream. 
Old  Peas  Soup. 

Save  the  water  of  boiled  pork  or  beef ; and  if  too 
salt,  put  as  much  fresh  water  to  it ; or  use  fresh 
water  entirely,  with  roast-beef  bones,  a ham  or 
gammon-bone,  or  an  anchovy  or  two.  Simmer  t hese 
with  some  good  whole  or  split  peas  ; the  smaller 
the  quantity  of  water  at  first,  the  better.  Simmer 
tilt  the  peas  will  pulp  through  a colander;  then  set 
the  pulp,  and  more  of  the  liquor  that  boiled  the  peas 
with  two  cajrpts,  a tnmip,  a leek,  and  a stick  of 
celery  cut  into  bits,  to  stew  till  all  is  quite  tender. 
The  last  requires  less  time  ; an  hour  will  do  for  it. 

When  ready,  put  fried  bread  cnt  into  dice,  dried 
mint  rubbed  fine,  pepper,  and  (if  wanted)  salt,  mto 
the  tureen ; and  pour  the  soup  in. 

Green  Peas  Soup. 

In  shelling  the  peas,  divide  the  old  from  the 
young ; put  the  old  ones  with  an  ounce  of  butter, 
a pint  of  water,  the  outside  leaves  of  a lettuce  or 
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two,  two  onion8,  pepper  and  salt,  to  stew  till  ytm 
can  pulp  the  peas;  and  when  you  have  d<jtte  »u, 
put  to  the  liquor  that  stewed  them  some  imire  water, 
tlie  hearts  and  tender  stalks  of  the  lettuces,  the 
young  pe&s,  a handful  of  spinach  cut  smalt,  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  relish  properly,  and  slew  till 
quite  soft.  If  the  soup  is  too  Uiio,  or  not  rich 
enough,  eitlier  of  these  faults  may  be  remo»ed  by 
adding  an  ounce  or  two  of  butter,  mixed  with  a 
spoonful  of  rice,  or  wheat-flour,  tuid  boiled  with  it 
half  an  hour.  Before  serving,  boil  some  green  mint 
shred  line  in  the  soup. 

When  there  is  plenty  of  vegetables,  no  meat  is 
necessary;  but  if  meatbeprehirred,  a pig’s  foot  or 
ham  bone,  &c.  may  be  boiled  with  tlie  old  peas, 
which  is  called  the  stock.  More  butter  than  is 
mentioned  above  may  be  used  with  advantage,  if 
the  soup  is  required  to  be  very  rich. 

When  peas  first  come  in,  or  are  very  young,  the 
stock  may  be  made  of  the  shells  washed,  and  boiled 
till  they  will  pulp  with  the  above  ; more  thickening 
will  then  be  wanted. 

Gravy  Soup. 

M''ash  and  soak  a leg  of  beef : break  the  bone, 
and  set  it  on  tlie  fire  with  a gallon  of  water,  a large 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  large  onions  sliced  and 
fried  a fine  brown  (but  not  burnt),  two  blades  of 
mace,  three  cloves,  twenty  berries  of  allspice,  and 
forty  black  peppers.  Stew  till  the  soup  is  as  rich 
as  you  choose ; then  take  out  the  meat,  which  will 
be  fit  for  the  servants’  table  with  a little  of  Ihegravy. 
Next  day  take  off  the  cake  of  fat ; which  will  serve 
for  basting,  or  for  common  pie-crust.  Have  ready 
such  vegetables  as  you  choose  to  serve.  Cut  carrots, 
urnips,  and  celery,  small,  and  simmer  till  tender; 
oine  people  do  not  like  them  to  be  sent  to  table 
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Ml}  flavour  of  them.  Boil  vermicelli  a quarter 
of  an  hour  ; and  add  to  it  a large  spoonful  of  soy, 
and  one  of  mushroom-ketchup.  A French  roll 
should  be  made  hot,  put  into  the  soup  till  moist 
through,  and  serve  in  the  tureen. 

Vegetable  Soup, 

Pare  and  slice  five  or  six  cucumbers;  and  add 
to  these  the  inside  of  as  many  cos-lettuces,  a sprig 
or  two  of  mint,  two  or  three  onions,  some  pepper 
and  salt,  a pint  and  a half  of  young  peas,  and  a 
little  parsley.  Put  these,  with  half  a pound  of 
fresh  butter,  into  a saucepan,  to  stew  in  their  own 
liquor,  near  a gentle  fire,  half  an  hour  ; then  pour 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  to  the  vegetables,  and 
stew  them  two  hours  ; rub  down  a little  flour  into 
a tea-cupful  of  water,  boil  it  with  the  rest  fifieeu 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  serve  it. 

Another  way. — Peel  and  slice  six  large  onions, 
six  pwtatoes,  six  carrots,  and  four  turnips ; fry  them 
in  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  pour  on  them  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Toast  a crust  of  bread  as 
brown  and  hard  as  possible,  but  do  not  burn  it ; put 
that,  some  celery,  sweet  herbs,  white  pepper,  and 
salt  to  the  above ; stew  it  all  geutly  four  hours,  then 
strain  it  through  a coarse  cloth  : have  ready  sliced 
carrot,  celery,  and  a little  turnip,  and  add  to  your 
liking;  and  stew  them  tender  in  the  soup.  If 
approved  you  may  add  an  anchovy,  and  a spoonful 
of  ketchup. 

Carrot  Soup. 

Put  some  beef-bones,  with  four  quarts  of  the  liquor 
in  which  a leg  of  mutton  or  beef  has  been  boiled, 
two  large  onions,  a turnip,  pepper,  and  salt,  into  a 
saucepan,  and  stew  for  three  hours.  Have  ready 
isix  large  carrots  scraped  and  cut  thin;  strain  the 
10 
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soup  on  thorn,  ami  stow  thoni  till  td 

pulp  through  a hair  siere,  or  coar^*-  < ;oth ; tb*-rj  ijtnl 
the  pulp  with  the  s<jup,  which  it  b>  tx-  air  U>;f  k at 
peas-BOup.  Use  two  wooden  sp<eir:-  to  r t-.r 
carrots  through.  Make  the  soup  the  da>  before  it 
is  to  be  used.  Add  Cayenne.  I’ulp  only  the  r <l 
part  of  the  carrot,  and  not  the  yellow. 

Onion  Soup. 

Into  the  water  that  has  txiiled  a leg  or  r.e<l.of 
nnitton,  put  carrots,  turnips,  and  (if  you  have  anv; 
a ghankbune,  and  simmer  two  hours.  .Strain  it  on 
six  onions,  first  sliced  and  fried  of  a light  btuwn; 
simmer  three  hours,  skim  it  carefully,  and  serre. 
Put  into  a little  roll,  or  fried  bread. 

Spinach  Soup. 

Shred  two  handfuls  of  spinach,  a turnip,  two 
onions,  a head  of  celery,  two  carrots,  and  a little 
thyme  and  parsley.  Put  all  into  a stew-pot,  with 
a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  a pint  of 
broth,  or  the  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  ; 
stew  till  the  vegetables  are  quite  tender;  work  them 
through  a coarse  cloth  or  sieve  with  a spoon;  then 
to  the  pulp  of  the  vegetables,  and  liquor,  put  a 
quart  of  fresh  water,  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  all 
together.  Have  ready  some  suet  dumplings,  the 
size  of  a walnut;  and  before  you  put  the  soup  into 
the  tureen,  put  them  into  it  The  suet  must  not  be 
ahred  too  fine;  and  take  care  that  it  is  quite  fresh. 

Scotch  Leek-Soup. 

Put  the  water  that  has  boiled  a leg  of  mutton 
into  a stew-pot,  with  a quantity  of  chopped  leeks, 
and  pepper,  and  salt;  simmer  them  an  hour;  then 
dux  some  oatmeal  with  a little  cold  water,  quite 
smooth,  pour  it  into  tlie  soup,  set  it  on  a slow  part 
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of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently ; bui  take  care 
tl)at  it  does  not  burn  to  the  bottom. 

Hare  Soup. 

Take  an  old  hare  that  is  good  for  nothing  else, 
cut  it  in  pieces,  and  put  to  it  a pound  and  a half  of 
lean  beef,  two  or  three  shank  bones  of  mutton  well 
cleaned,  a slice  of  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an  onion,  and 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs:  pour  on  it  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water ; cover  the  jar  into  which  you  put 
these  with  bladder  and  paper,  and  set  it  in  a kettle 
of  water.  Simmer  till  the  hare  is  stewed  to  pieces ; 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  give  it  one  boil,  with  an 
anchovy  cut  into  pieces ; and  add  a spoonful  of  soy, 
a little  Cayenne,  and  salt.  A few  fine  forcemeat 
I alls,  fried  of  a good  brown  should  be  served  in  the 
tureen. 

Ox-Rump  Soup. 

Two  orthreerumpsof  beefw'ill  make  it  stronger 
than  a much  larger  quantity  of  meat  without  these; 
aud  form  a very  nourishing  soup. 

Make  it  likegravy-soup,  aud  give  itwhat  flavour 
or  thickening  you  like. 

Hessian  Soup  and  Ragout. 

Clean  the  root  of  a neat’s  tongue  very  nicely,  and 
half  an  ox’s  head,  with  salt  and  water,  and  soak 
them  afterwards  in  water  only.  Then  stew  them 
in  five  or  six  quarts  of  water,  till  tolerably  tender. 
Let  the  soup  stand  to  be  cold  ; take  off  the  fat, 
which  will  make  good  paste  for  hot  meat-pies,  or 
will  do  to  baste.  Put  to  the  soup  pint  of  split  peas, 
or  a quart  of  whole  ones,  twelve  carrots,  six  turnips, 
six  potatoes,  six  large  onions,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  two  beads  of  celery.  Simmer  them  with- 
out the  meat,  till  the  vegetables  are  done  enough 
to  pulp  with  tbepeas  through  a sieve  : and  the  soup 
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■will  then  be  about  the  IhickneRS  of  cream.  Keascia 
it  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  allspice,  a dove  or  two, 
and  a little  Cayenne,  all  in  fine  p>jwder.  If  the 
peas  are  bad,  tlie  soup  may  not  be  thick  eiKnjgh  ; 
then  boil  in  it  a slice  of  roil,  and  put  ittbruo^  tite 
colander ; or  add  a little  rice-flour,  mixing  it  by 
degrees. 

For  the  RACODT,  cnt  the  nicest  part  of  the  head, 
the  kernels,  and  part  of  tlie  fat  of  the  root  of  Uxe 
tongue,  into  small  thick  pieces.  Hub  these  nith 
some  of  the  above  seasoning,  as  you  put  them  tu  a 
quart  of  the  liquor,  kept  out  for  that  purpose  bef<  re 
the  vegetables  were  added  ; flour  well,  and  simmer 
them  till  nicely  tend  er.  Then  put  in  a little  mush* 
room  and  walnut  ketchup,  a little  soy,  a glass  of 
port  wine,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard  : 
aud  boil  all  up  together  before  served.  If  for 
company,  small  eggs  and  forcemeat  balls. 

This  way  furuishes  an  excellent  soup  and  a 
ragout  at  a smal  I expense,  and  they  are  not  conunoo, 
Tlie  other  part  will  warm  for  the  fatmily. 

Soup  a la  Sap. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  grated  potatoes,  a pound  of 
beef  sliced  thin,  a pint  of  gray  peas,  an  onion,  and 
tliree  ounces  of  rice,  in  six  pints  of  water,  to  five  ; 
strain  it  through  a colander  : then  pulp  the  peas 
to  i t,  and  turn  it  into  a saucepan  again  with  two 
heads  of  celery  sliced.  Stew  it  tender,  and  add 
pepper  and  salt;  and  when  you  serve,  add  also 
fried  bread. 

Portable  Soup. 

Boil  one  or  two  knuckles  of  veal,  one  or  two 
shins  of  beef,  and  three  pounds  of  beef,  it  a?  much 
water  only  as  will  cover  them.  Take  the  marrow 
out  of  the  bones  : put  any  sort  of  spice  you  Uke, 
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•nil  three  large  onions.  M^lien  the  mentis  done  to 
rags,  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a v er  Y cold  place. 
■When  cold,  take  off  the  cake  of  fat  (which  will 
make  crusts  for  servants’  pies),  put  the  soup  into 
a double-bottomed  tin  saucepan,  and  set  it  on  a 
pretty  quick  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  burn.  It  must 
boil  fast  and  uncovered,  and  be  stirred  constantly 
for  eight  hours.  Put  it  into  a pan,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a cold  place  a day  ; then  pour  it  into  a round 
soup  china  dish,  and  set  tlie  dish  into  a stew-pan 
of  trailing  water  on  a stove,  and  let  it  boil,  and  be 
now  and  then  stirred  until  the  soup  is  thick  and 
ropy;  then  it  is  done  enough.  Pour  it  into  the 
little  round  part  at  the  bottom  of  cups  or  basins 
turned  upside  down,  to  form  cakes;  and  when  cold 
turn  them  out  on  flannel  to  dry.  Keep  tlieni  in  tin 
canisters.  When  tliey  are  to  be  used,  melt  them 
in  boiling  water ; and  if  you  wish  the  flavour  of 
heibs,  or  anything  else,  boil  it  first,  strain  off  the 
water,  and  melt  the  soup  in  it. 

This  is  very  convenient  in  the  country,  or  at  sae, 
where  fresh  meat  is  not  always  at  hand  ; as  by  this 
means  a basin  of  soup  may  be  made  in  five  min  u tes 

Soup  Maigre. 

iMelt  half  a pound  of  butter  info  a stew-pan, 
shake  it  round,  and  throw  in  siy  middling  onions 
sliced.  Shake  the  pan  well  for  two  or  three  min- 
uses ; then  put  to  it  five  heads  of  celery,  two 
handfuls  of  spinach,  two  cabbage  lettuces  cut  small, 
and  some  parvley.  Shake  the  pan  well  for  tin 
minutes  ; then  put  in  two  quai  ls  of  water,  some 
crusts  of  bread,  a tea-spoonful  of  beaten  pepper, 
three  or  four  blades  of  mace  ; and  if  you  have  any 
w hite  beat  leaves,  add  a large  handful  of  them  cut 
small. 

boil  gently  an  hour.  Just  before  servilur.  beat 
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in  two  yolks  of  cRgs  and  a large  spoonful  <»f  i inegar 

Another. — Flour  and  fry  a quart  of  gt"  i. 
four  onions  sliced,  the  coarse  stalks  of  crit-r\.  a 
carrot,  a t umip,  and  a parsnep  : then  pour  on  thi-m 
three  quarts  of  water.  Let  it  simmer  till  the  »!.•  V 
will  pulp  through  a sieve.  Then  boU  in  it  the  U 
•f  the  celery  cut  thin. 

Stock  o/broum  or  white  Fish  Sovpt. 

Take  a pound  of  skate,  four  or  five  flounders, 
and  two  pounds  of  eels.  Clean  them  well,  and  cof 
them  into  pieces;  cover  tliem  with  water;  and 
season  them  with  mace,  pepper,  salt,  an  onion  stuck 
with  cloves,  a head  of  celery,  two  parsley  routs 
sliced,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Simmer  an  hour 
and  a half  closely  covered,  and  then  strain  it  off  f(>r 
use.  If  for  brown  soup,  first  fry  the  fish  brown  in 
butter,  and  then  do  as  above.  It  will  not  keep 
more  than  two  or  three  days. 

£el  Soup. 

Take  three  pounds  of  small  eels  : put  to  them 
two  quarts  of  water,  a crust  of  bread,  three  blades 
of  mace,  some  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a bun<  h 
of  sweet  herbs ; cover  them  close,  and  stew  till 
fish  is  quite  broken  ; then  strain  it  off.  Toast  some- 
bread,  cut  it  into  dice,  and  pour  the  soup  on  it 
boiling.  A piece  of  carrot  may  be  put  in  at  first. 
This  soup  w'ill  be  as  rich  as  if  made  of  meat  A 
quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  cream,  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  it,  is  a great  improve- 
ment. 

Skate  Soup. 

Make  it  of  the  stock  fish  for  soup  (as  directed 
in  the  last  page,J  with  an  ounce  of  vermicelli  boil- 
ed m it,  a little  before  it  is  served.  Then  add  half 
a pint  of  cream,  beaten  with  the  yolks  of  tw  o eggs. 
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Stir  it  near  but  not  on  the  fire.  Serve  it  with  a 
small  French  roll  made  hot  in  a Dutch  oven,  and 
then  soaked  in  the  soup  an  hour. 

Excellent  Lobster  Soup. 

Trfke  the  meat  from  the  claws,  bodies,  and  tails, 
of  six  small  lobsters : take  away  the  brown  fur,  and 
the  bag  in  the  head  ; beat  the  fins,  chine,  and  small 
claws  in  a mortar.  Boil  it  very  gently  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  with  the  crumb  of  a French  roll,  some 
white  pepper,  salt,  two  anchovies,  a large  onion, 
sweet  herbs,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  till  you  have 
extracted  the  goodness  of  them  all.  Strain  it  off. 
Beat  the  spawn  in  a mortar,  with  a bit  of  butter, 
a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  flour; 
mix  it  with  a quart  of  cream.  Cut  the  tails  into 
pieces,  and  give  them  a boil  up  with  the  cream  and 
and  soup.  Serve  with  forcemeat  balls  made  of  the 
remainder  of  the  lobster,  mace,  pepper,  salt,  a few 
crums,  and  an  egg  or  two.  Let  the  balls  be  made 
up  with  a bit  of  flour,  and  heated'  in  the  soup. 

Crato-fish  or  Prawn  Soup. 

Boil  six  whitings,  and  a large  eel  (or  the  eel  and 
half  a thoraback,  well  cleaned,)  with  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  cover  them  : skim  them  clean,  and  pul 
in  whole  pepper,  mace,  ginger,  parsley,  an  onion, 
a little  thyme,  and  three  cloves.  Boil  to  a mash. 
Pick  fifty  craw-fish,  or  a hundred  prawns  ; pound 
the  shells  and  a little  roll ; but  first  boil  them  with 
a little  water,  vinegar,  salt,  and  herbs : put  this 
liquor  over  the  shells  in  a sieve ; then  pour  the 
other  soup  clear  from  the  sediment.  Chop  a lob- 
ster, and  add  this  to  it,  with  a quart  of  good  beef- 
gravy  ; and  also  the  tails  of  the  craw-fish  or  the 
prawns,  and  some  flour  and  butter  ; and  season  as 
may  be  liked,  if  not  high  enough. 
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Oyster  Soup. 

Take  t-tro  quarta  of  6sh  stock,  as  directMl  ia 
pajje  120  ; beat  tlie  yolks  often  bard  eggs,  and  toe 
hard  part  of  two  quarts  of  oysters,  in  a mortar,  a:.  1 
add  this  to  the  stuck.  Simmer  it  all  for  half  s i 
hour  ; then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  and  the  oysters 
(cleared  of  the  beards,  and  nicely  washed) inUjt.be 
soup.  Simmer  live  minutes  ; have  ready  tbe  ro!^s 
of  six  raw  eggs  well  beaten,  and  add  them  to  the 
soup.  Stir  it  all  well  one  way,  on  the  side  of  the 
fire,  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Serve  all  together. 

Oyster  Mouth  Soup. 

Make  a rich  mutton  broth,  with  two  large  anions, 
three  blades  of  mace,  and  black  pepper.  M hen 
strained,  pour  it  on  a hundred  and  fifty  oysters, 
without  the  beards,  and  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Simmer  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
serve. 

GRAVIFS. 

General  directions  respecting  Gravies. 

Gravy  may  be  made  quite  ELS  good  of  the  skirts 
of  beef,  and  the  kidney,  as  of  any  other  meat  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way. 

An  ox-kidney,  or  milt  makes  good  gravy,  cut 
all  to  pieces,  and  prepared  as  other  meat ; and  so 
will  the  shank-end  of  mutton  that  has  been  dressed, 
if  much  be  not  wanted. 

The  shank-bones  of  mutton  are  a great  improve- 
ment to  the  richness  of  gravy  ; but  first  soak  them 
well,  and  scour  them  clean. 

Tarragon  gives  the  flavour  of  French  cookery, 
and  in  high  gravies  is  a great  improvement ; but  it 
should  be  added  only  a short  time  before  serving. 
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To  dress  Graty  that  will  keep  a Week. 

Cut  lean  beef  thin,  put  it  into  a frying-pan  with- 
out any  butter,  and  set  it  on  a fire  covered,  but  take 
care  it  does  not  bum  : let  it  stay  till  all  the  gravy 
that  comes  out  of  the  meat  is  dried  up  into  it  again  ; 
put  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  meat,  and  let 
that  stew  away.  Then  put  to  the  meat  a small 
quantity  of  water,  herbs,  onions,  spice,  and  a bit 
of  lean  ham  ; simmer  till  it  is  rich,  and  keep  it  in 
a cool  place.  Do  not  take  olf  the  fat  till  going  to 
be  used. 

Clear  Gravy. 

Slice  beef  thin ; broil  a part  of  it  over  a very 
clear  quick  fire,  just  enough  to  give  colour  to  the 
gravy,  but  not  to  dress  it : put  that  and  the  raw 
into  a very  nicely  tinned  stew-pan,  with  two  onions, 
a clove  or  two,  whole  black  peppers,  berries  of  all- 
spice, and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ; cover  it  with 
hot  water,  give  it  one  boil,  and  skim  it  well  two  or 
three  times ; then  cover  it,  and  simmer  till  quite 
strong. 

Cullis,  or  hrown  Gravy. 

Lay  over  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan  as  much  lean 
veal  as  will  cover  it  an  inch  thick  ; then  cover  the 
veal  with  thin  slices  of  undressed  gammon,  two  or 
tliree  onions,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  some  sweet 
herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  three  cloves.  Cover 
the  stew  pan,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire ; but  when 
the  juices  came  out,  let  the  fire  be  a little  quicker. 
When  tlie  meat  is  of  a fine  brown,  fill  the  the  pau 
with  good  beef-broth,  boil  and  skim  it,  then  sim- 
mer an  hour : add  a litttle  water,  mixed  with  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  properly  thick  : boil  it 
half  an  hour,  and  strain  it.  This  will  keep  a week. 
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Bechamel,  or  while  Sauce. 

Cut  lean  veal  into  Bmall  slices,  axtd  tke  same 
quantity'  of  lean  bacon  or  ham  : put  thein  iaUj  a 
stew-pan  with  a good  piece  of  butter,  an  onion,  a 
blade  of  mace,  a few  mushroom-buttons,  a bu  of 
thyme,  and  a bay-leaf;  fry  the  whole  over  a »ery 
slow  lire,  but  nut  to  brown  it ; thicken  it  with  flour ; 
then  put  an  equal  quantity  of  good  broth,  and  rich 
cream  ; let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  and  stir  it  all  the 
time  : strain  it  through  a soup-strainer. 

A Gravy  withoat  Meat. 

Put  a glass  of  small  beer,  a glass  of  water,  some 
pepper,  salt  lemon-peel  grated,  a brused  clove  or 
two,  and  a spoonful  of  walnut-pickle,  or  mushroom 
ketchup,  into  a basin.  Slice  an  onion.  Sour  and  fry 
it  iu  a piece  of  butter  till  it  is  brown.  Then  turn 
all  the  above  into  a small  tosser  with  the  onion, 
and  simmer  it  covered  twenty  minutes.  Strain  it 
off  fur  use,  and  when  cold,  take  otf  the  fat. 

A rich  Gravy. 

Cut  beef  into  thin  slices,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity wanted  ; slice  onions  thin,  and  flour  both  ; fry 
them  of  a light  pale  brown,  but  do  not  on  any  ac- 
count suffer  them  to  get  black : put  them  into  a 
stew-pan,  pour  boiling  water  on  the  browning  in 
the  frying-pan,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  on  the  meat. 
Put  to  it  a bunch  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  savoury, 
a small  bit  of  knotted  maijoram,  the  same  of  tarra- 
gon, some  mace,  berries  of  allspice,  whole  black 
peppers,  a clove  or  two,  and  a bit  of  ham,  or  gam- 
mon, of  bacon.  Simmer  till  you  have  extracted  all 
the  juices  of  the  meat ; and  be  sure  to  skim  the 
moment  it  boils,  and  often  after.  If  for  a hare,  or 
stewed  flsh,  anchovy  should  be  added. 
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Chravy  for  a Fowl  when  there  is  no  Meat  to 
male  it  of. 

AVash  the  feet  nicely,  and  cut  them  and  the  neck 
small ; simmer  them  with  a little  bread  browned, 
a slice  of  onion,  a bit  of  parsley  and  thyme,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  the  liver  and  gizzard,  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  till  half-wasted.  Take 
out  the  li^er,  bniise  it,  and  strain  the  liquor  to  it. 

Then  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add 
a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom-ketchup,  and  it  will  be 
very  good. 

Veal  Gravy. 

Make  it  as  directed  for  Cullis  (pace  129)  ; but 
leave  out  the  spice,  herbs,  and  flour.  It  should  be 
drawn  very  slowly  ; and  if  for  white  dishes,  do  not 
let  the  meat  brown. 

Gravy  to  make  Mutton  eat  like  Venison. 

Pick  a very  stale  woodcock  or  snipe,  cut  it  to 
pieces  (but  first  take  out  the  bag  from  the  entrails,) 
and  simmer  with  as  much  unseasoned  meat-gi'uvy 
as  you  will  want.  Strain  it  and  serve  in  the  dish. 

Strong  Fish  Gravy. 

Skin  two  or  three  eels,  or  some  flounders  ; gut 
and  wash  them  very  clean ; cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  into  a saucepan.  Cover  them  with 
water,  and  add  a little  crust  of  bread  toasted  brown, 
two  blades  of  mace,  some  whole  pepper,  sweet 
herbs,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  an  anchovy  or  two, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  horse-radish.  Cover  close 
and  simmer ; add  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and 
boil  with  the  above. 

Savoury  Jelly  to  put  over  cold  Pies. 

Make  it  of  a small  bare  knuckle  of  leg  or  shouU 
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der  of  veal,  or  a piece  of  scraj;  of  ih-it  or  routtoa  ; 
or  if  the  pie  be  of  fovi  or  rabbit,  the  carcav/.*-)*, 
necks,  and  heads,  added  to  any  piece  of  meat,  w:II 
be  sufficient,  observing  to  givcconkisteoce  by  cow 
heel  or  shanks  of  mutton.  J’ut  the  meat,  a slice  of 
lean  liam  or  bacon,  a faggot  of  different  liertM,  tM  o 
blades  of  mace,  an  onion  or  two,  a small  bit  of 
lemon-peel,  ami  a tea -spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepp-  r 
bruised,  and  the  same  of  whole  pepper,  and  thn-  - 
pints  of  water,  in  a slew-pot  that  shuts  very  clo*;-. 
As  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  slowly  till  quite  strong ; strain  it,  and  whej 
cold,  take  off  the  fat  with  a spoon  first,  and  then, 
to  remove  every  particle  of  grease,  lay  a clean 
piece  of  cap  or  blotting  paper  on  it.  When  cold, 
if  not  clear,  boil  it  a few  minutes  with  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  (but  do  not  add  the  sediment),  and 
pour  il  through  a nice  sieve,  with  a napkin  in  it, 
which  has  been  dipped  in  boiling  water,  to  pre- 
vent waste. 


Jelly  to  cover  cold  Fish, 

Clean  a maid,  and  put  it  into  three  quart  of  wa* 
ter,  with  a calfs  foot,  or  cow-heel,  a stick  of  horse- 
radish, an  onion,  three  blades  of  mace,  some  white 
pepper,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a good  slice  of 
lean  gammon.  Stew  until  it  will  jelly  ; strain  it 
off : vhen  cold,  remove  every  bit  of  fat ; take  it 
up  from  the  sediment,  and  boil  it  with  a glass  of 
sherry,  the  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  a piece 
of  lemon.  Boil  without  stirring  ; and  after  a few 
minutes  set  it  by  to  stand  half  an  hour,  and  strain 
it  through  a bag  or  sieve,  with  a cloth  in  it.  Cover 
tlie  fish  with  it  when  cold. 
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SAUCES,  &c. 

A very  good  Sauce,  especially  to  hide  the  bad 
colour  of  Fowls. 

Cut  the  livers,  slices  of  lemon  in  dice,  scalded 
parsley,  and  hard  eggs  : add  salt,  and  mix  them 
with  butter;  boil  them  up,  and  pour  over  the  fowls. 

This  will  do  for  roast  rabbit. 

White  Sauce  for  Fricassee  of  Fowls,  Rabbits, 
White  Meat,  Fish,  or  Vegetables. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  buy  meat  for  this  fa- 
vourite sauce,  as  the  proportion  of  that  flavour  is 
but  small.  The  water  tliat  has  boiled  fowls,  veal, 
or  rabbit ; or  a little  broth,  that  may  be  in  the 
house  ; or  the  feet  and  necks  of  chicken,  or  raw  or 
dressed  veal,  will  suffice.  Stew  with  a little  water 
any  of  these,  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  some  sliced 
onion,  some  white  pepper-corns,  a little  pounded 
mace  or  nutmeg,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  until 
the  flavour  be  good  ; then  strain  it,  and  add  a little 
good  cream,  a piece  of  butter,  and  a little  flour ; 
salt  to  your  taste.  A squeeze  of  lemon  may  be  ad 
ded  after  the  sauce  is  token  off  the  lire,  shaking  it 
well.  Yolk  of  egg  is  often  used  in  fricassee,  but 
if  you  have  any  cream  it  is  better ; and  the  former 
is  apt  to  curdle. 

Sauce  for  Wild  Fowl. 

. Simmer  a tea-cupful  of  port  wine,  the  same 
quantity  of  good  meat  gravy,  a little  shallot,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  mace, 
for  ten  minutes  : put  in  a bit  of  butter,  and  flour, 
give  it  one  boil,  and  po..r  it  through  the  birds,  lu 
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generdl  they  are  not  staO'ed  a*  tame,  but  m»;i  Ije 
done  so  if  liked. 

Another  for  the  tame,  or  for  Duck*. 

Serve  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish ; cut  the  breatt 
into  slices,  but  do  not  take  them  off ; cut  a temoo, 
and  put  pepper  and  salt  on  it;  then  squeeze  it  on 
the  breast,  and  pour  a spoonful  of  gravy  over  be- 
fore you  help. 

An  excellent  Sauce  for  Carp  or  boiled  Turkey. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  flour,  put  to  it  a little  water,  melt  it,  and  add 
near  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  half 
an  anchovy  chopped  fine,  not  washed  ; set  it  over 
the  fire  ; and  as  it  boils  up,  add  a large  spoonful 
of  real  India  soy.  If  that  does  not  give  it  a fine 
colour,  put  a little  more.  Turn  it  into  the  sauce- 
tureen,  and  put  some  salt  and  half  a lemon  : stir  it 
well,  to  hinder  it  from  curdling. 

Sauce  for  Fowl  of  any  sort. 

Boil  some  veal-gravy,  pepper,  salt,  the  juice  of 
a Seville  orange  and  a lemon,  and  a quarter  as 
much  of  port  wine  as  of  gravy  ; and  pour  it  into 
tlie  dish,  or  a boat. 

Sauce  for  cold  Fowl,  or  Partridge. 

Rub  down  in  a mortar  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
boiled  hard,  an  anchovy,  two  desert  spoonfuls  of 
oil,  three  of  vinegar,  a shallot,  Cayenne  if  approv- 
ed, and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard.  All  shoold  be 
pounded  before  the  oil  is  added.  Then  strain  it. 
Shallot-vinegar,  instead  of  shallot  eats  welL 

A veru  fine  Mushroom  Sauce  for  Fowl*,  or 
Rabbits. 

Wash  and  pick  a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  and 
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rwb  them  witli  salt,  to  take  off  the  tender  skin.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a little  salt,  some  nut- 
meg, a blade  of  mace,  a pint  of  cream,  and  a good 
piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Boil  them  up,  and 
stir  them  till  done  ; then  pour  it  round  the  chick- 
ens, &c.  Garnish  with  lemon. 

If  you  cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use  pickled 
ones  done  white,  with  a little  mushroom-powder 
with  the  cream,  &c. 

Ltmon  Whitt  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowls. 

Put  the  peel  of  a small  lemon,  cut  very  thin,  in'o 
a pint  of  sweet  rich  cream,  with  a sprig  of  lemon- 
thyme,  and  ten  white  pepper-corns.  Simmer  gen- 
tly till  it  tastes  well  of  the  lemon  : then  strain  it ; 
and  thicken  it  w'ith  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
and  a desert-spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  in  it.  Boil 
it  up;  then  pour  the  juice  of  the  lemon  strained 
into  it,  stirring  it  well.  Dishthe  chickens,  and  then 
mix  a little  white  gravy,  quite  hot,  with  the  cream, 
but  do  not  boil  them  together  : add  salt  to  your 
taste. 

lAver  Sauce. 

Chop  boiled  liver  of  rabbits  or  fowls,  and  do  it 
as  directed  for  lemon-sauce,  (page  138,)with  a very 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  parsley. 

E<)g  Sauce. 

Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  cut  them  into  small 
pieces  ; then  put  them  to  melted  butter. 

Onion  Sauce. 

Peel  the  onions,  and  boil  them  tender ; squeeze 
the  water  from  them,  then  chop  them,  and  add  to 
them  butter  that  has  been  melted  rich  and  smooth, 
as  will  be  hereafter  directed,  but  with  a little  good 
milk  instead  of  water  ; boil  it  up  once,  and  serve 
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it  for  boiled  rabbits,  partridges,  scrag  or  knuckle 
of  veal,  or  roast  mutton.  A turnip  boiled  witk  the 
onions  makes  tlieru  milder. 

CZear  Shallot  Sauce. 

Put  a few  chopped  shallots  into  a little  gravy 
boiled  clear,  and  near  half  as  much  vinegar ; sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt : Imil  half  an  hour. 

To  make  Parsleif  Sauce  when  no  f/arthy  Uavet 
are  to  be  had. 

Tie  up  a little  parsley-seed  in  a bit  of  clean 
muslin,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes  in  some  water. 
Use  this  water  to  melt  the  butter ; and  throw  into 
it  a little  boiled  spinach  minced,  to  look  like 
parsley. 

Green  Sauce,  for  Green  Geese  or  Duellings. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sorrel-juice,  a glass  of 
•white  wine,  and  some  scalded  gooseberries.  Add 
sugar,  and  a bit  of  butter.  Boil  them  up. 

Bread  Sauce. 

Boil  a large  onion,  cut  into  four,  with  some  black 
peppers  and  milk,  till  the  onion  is  quite  a pap. 
Pour  the  milk  strained  on  grated  white  stale  bread, 
and  cover  it.  In  an  hour  put  it  into  a sancepan, 
■with  a good  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  a little 
flour ; boil  the  whole  up  together,  and  serve. 

Dutch  Sauce  for  Meat  or  Fish. 

Put  six  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  four  of  vinegar, 
into  a saucepan  warm,  and  thicken  it  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Make  it  quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil  it ; 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  strain  it 
through  a sieve. 

Sauce  Robert,  for  Rumps  or  Steals. 

Put  a piece  of  butler,  the  size  of  an  ini  > a 
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fHiirepan,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  browning, 
throw  in  a handful  of  sliced  onions  cut  small ; fry 
them  brown,  but  do  not  let  tliem  burn ; add  half  a 
st>oonful  of  flour,  shake  the  onions  in  it,  and  give 
it  another  fry  : then  put  four  spoonfuls  of  gravy, 
and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it  gently  ten 
minutes  ; skim  off  the  fat ; add  a tea-spoonful  of 
made  mustard,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  ; boil  it  all,  and  pour  it  round  the 
steaks.  They  should  be  of  a fine  yellow  brown, 
and  garnished  with  fried  parsley  and  lemon. 

Benton  Sauce,  for  hot  or  cold  roast  Beef. 

Grate,  or  scrape  very  fine,  some  horse-radish,  a 
little  made  mustard,  some  pounded  white  sugar, 
and  four  large  spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Serve  in  a 
saucer. 

Sauce  for  Fish  Pies,  where  Cream  is  not 
ordered. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  white  wine  (not  sweet,) 
vinegar,  oyster-liquor,  and  mushroom-ketchup  ; 
boil  them  up  with  an  anchovy  ; strain  ; and  pour 
it  through  a funnel  into  the  pie  after  it  is  baked. 

Another. — Chop  an  anchovy  small,  and  boil  it 
up  with  three  spoonfuls  of  gravy,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  butter  and  flour. 

Tomata  Sauce,  for  hot  or  cold  Meats. 

Put  tomatas,  when  perfectly  ripe,  into  an  earthen 
jar ; and  set  it  in  an  oven,  when  the  bread  is  drawn, 
till  they  are  quite  soft;  then  separate  the  skins 
from  the  pulp  ; and  mix  this  with  capsicum-vine- 
gar, and  a few  cloves  of  garlic  pounded,  which 
must  both  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fruit. 
Add  po^'dered  ginger  and  salt  to  your  taste.  Some 
white-wine  vinegar  and  Cayenne  may  be  used  iii- 
II 
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Stead  of  capsicum-Tinegar.  Keep  the  mixture  io 
small  wide-mouthed  bottles,  well  corked,  Mxvi  in  a 
dry  cool  place. 

Apple  Sauce,  for  Goote  and  roast  Pori. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice,  some  apples:  and  put  them 
in  a stone  jar,  into  a saucepan  of  water,  or  on  a 
hot  hearth.  If  on  a hearth,  let  a spoonful  or  two 
of  water  be  put  in,  to  binder  them  from  burcitig. 
When  they  are  done,  bruise  them  to  a mash,  and 
put  to  them  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a nutme;:, 
and  a little  brown  sugar.  Serve  it  in  a sauce- 
tureen. 

The  old  Current-Sauce  for  Venison. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  dried  currents  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  a few  minutes ; theu  add  a small  tea-cupful 
of  bread-crums,  six.  cloves,  a glass  of  port  wine, 
and  a bit  of  butter.  Stir  it  till  the  whole  is  smooth. 

Lemon  Sauce. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very  small  dice,  and 
put  them  into  melted  butter ; give  it  one  boil,  and 
pour  it  over  boiled  fowls. 

Carrier  Sauce  for  Mutton. 

Chop  six  shallots  fine  ; and  boil  them  up  with  a 
gill  of  gravy,  s spoonful  of  vinegar,  some  pepper, 
and  salt.  Serve  in  a boat. 

Ham  Sauce. 

When  a ham  is  almost  done  with,  pick  all  the 
meat  clean  from  the  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty 
part : beat  the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a mash  with  a 
rolling-pin  ; put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  three 
spoonfuls  of  gravy  ; set  it  over  a slow  fire  ; and 
stir  it  all  the  time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom. 
When  it  has  been  on  some  time,  put  to  it  a small 
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bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  some  pepper,  and  half  a 
pint  of  beef-gravy ; cover  it  up,  and  let  it  stew  over 
a gentle  (ire.  When  it  has  a good  flavour  of  the 
hsrbs,  strain  off  the  gravy,  A little  of  this  is  au 
improvement  to  all  gravies. 

A very  fine  Fish  Sauce. 

Put  into  a very  nice  tin  saucepan  a pint  of  fine 
port  wine,  a gill  of  mountain,  half  a pint  of  fine 
walnut-ketchup,  twelve  anchovies  and  the  liquor 
that  belongs  to  them,  a gill  of  walnut-pickle,  the 
rind  and  juice  of  a large  lemon,  four  or  five  shal- 
lots, some  Cayenne  to  taste,  three  ounces  of  scraped 
horse-radish,  three  blades  of  mace,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  made  mustard  ; boil  it  all  gently,  till 
the  rawness  goes  off ; then  put  it  into  small  bottles 
for  use.  Cork  them  close,  and  seal  the  top. 

Another. — Chop  twenty-four  anchovies  not 
washed,  and  ten  shallots,  and  scrape  tliree  spoon- 
fuls of  horse-radish  ; which,  with  ten  blades  of 
mace,  twelve  cloves,  two  sliced  lemons,  half  a pint 
of  anchovy. liquor,  a quart  of  hock  or  lihenish  wine, 
and  a pint  of  water,  boil  to  a quart : tlien  strain 
off ; and  when  cold,  add  three  large  s])Oonfuls  of 
walnut-ketchup,  and  put  into  small  bottles  well 
corked. 

Fish  Sauce  without  Butter. 

Simmer  very  gently  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar 
and  half  a pint  of  water  (which  must  not  be  hard,) 
with  an  onion,  half  a handful  of  horse-radish,  and 
the  following  spices  lightly  bruised ; four  cloves, 
two  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
black  pepper.  W'hen  the  onion  is  quite  tender, 
chop  it  small  with  two  anchovies,  and  set  the  whole 
on  the  fire  to  boil  for  a few  minutes,  with  a spoon- 
ful of  ketchup.  In  the  mean  time,  have  ready  aud 
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well  beaten,  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  egRS;  strain 
them,  mix  the  liquor  by  clei^rees  with  them,  an<l 
when  well  mixed,  set  the  saucepan  over  a gentle 
fire,  keeping  a basin  in  one  hand,  into  which  v>m 
the  sauce  to  and  fro,  and  shake  the  saucepan  over 
the  fire,  that  the  eggs  may  not  curdle.  Do  notlxjil 
them,  only  let  the  sauce  be  hot  enough  to  give  it 
the  thickness  of  melted  butter. 

Fish  Sauce  a-la-Craster. 

Thicken  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  with  floor, 
and  brown  it ; then  put  to  it  a pound  of  the  best 
anchovies  cut  small,  six  blades  of  pounded  mace, 
ten  cloves,  forty  berries  of  black  pepper  and  all- 
spice, a few  small  onions,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs 
(namely,  savoury,  thyme,  basil,  and  knotted  mar- 
joram,) and  a little  parlsey  and  sliced  horse-radish ; 
on  these  pour  half  a pint  of  the  best  sherry,  and  a 
pint  and  a half  of  strong  gravy.  Simmer  all  gently 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve, 
and  bottle  it  for  use  : the  way  of  using  it  is,  to  boil 
some  of  it  in  the  butter  while  melting. 

An  excellent  substitiUe  for  Caper  Sauce. 

Boil  slowly  some  parsley,  to  let  it  become  a bad 
colour,  cut,  but  do  not  chop  it  fine  ; put  it  to  melt- 
ed butter,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  vinegar.  Boil  up  and  serve. 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Save  the  liquor  in  opening  the  oysters ; and  boil 
it  with  the  beards,  a bit  of  mace,  and  lemon-pe<'l. 
In  the  mean  time  throw  the  oyster  into  cold  water, 
and  drain  it  oflT.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into 
a saucepan  with  them,  and  as  much  butter,  mixed 
with  a little  milk,  as  will  make  sauce  enough ; but 
first  rub  a little  flour  willt  it. 
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Set  them  over  the  fire,  and  stir  all  the  time  : and 
when  the  butter  has  boiled  once  or  twice,  take  them 
ofl’,  and  keep  the  saucepan  near  the  lire,  but  not  on 
it ; for,  if  done  too  much,  the  oysters  will  be  hard. 
Squeeze  a little  lemon-juice,  and  serve. 

If  for  company,  a little  cream  is  a great  improve- 
ment. Observe,  the  oysters  will  thin  the  sauce, 
so  put  butter  accordingly. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Pound  the  spawn,  and  two  anchovies  ; pour  on 
them  two  spoonfuls  of  gravy  ; strain  all  into  some 
butter  melted  as  will  be  hereafter  directed  ; then 
put  in  the  meat  of  the  lobster,  give  it  all  one  boil, 
and  add  a squeeze  of  lemon. 

Another  way. — Leave  out  the  anchovies  and 
gra%'7  : and  do  it  as  above,  either  with  or  without 
a little  salt  and  ketchup,  as  you  like.  Many  pre- 
fer the  flavonr  of  the  lobster  and  salt  only. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

If  the  shrimps  are  not  picked  at  home,  ponr  a 
little  water  over  them  to  wash  them  ; put  them  to 
butter  melted  thick  and  smooth,  give  them  one  boil, 
and  add  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

Chop  one  or  two  anchovies  without  washing, 
put  them  to  some  flour  and  butter,  and  a little  drop 
of  water : stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils  once  or 
twice.  When  the  anchovies  are  good,  they  will  be 
dissolved  ; and  the  colour  will  be  better  than  by 
the  usual  way. 

To  melt  Butter ; which  is  rarely  well  done 
though  a very  essential  article. 

Mix  in  the  proportion  of  a ti-;i-spoouful  of  flour 
to  four  ounces  of  the  best  butter,  on  a trencher. 
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Put  it  into  a small  saucepan,  and  two  or  tliree  ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of  hot  water ; boil  quick  a mioule, 
shaking  it  all  the  time.  Milk  use<J  instead  of  wa- 
ter requires  rather  less  butter,  and  looks  whiter. 

Vingaretffor  cold  Fend,  or  Meat. 

Chop  mint,  parsley,  and  shallot,  mix  with  salt, 
oil,  and  vinegar.  Serve  in  a boat. 

Shallot  Vinegar. 

Split  six  or  eight  shallots : put  them  into  a quart 
bottle,  and  fill  it  up  with  vinegar;  stop  it,  and  jo  a 
month  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Camp  Vinegar. 

Slice  a large  head  of  garlick  ; and  pot  it  into  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Cay- 
enne, two  tea-spoonful  of  real  soy,  two  of  walnut- 
ketchup,  four  anchovies  chopped,  a pint  of  vinegar, 
and  enough  cochineal  to  give  it  the  colour  of  las  en- 
der  drops.  Let  it  stand  six  weeks ; then  strain  off 
quite  clear,  and  keep  in  small  bottles  sealed  up. 

Sugar  Vinegar. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  of  the 
very  coarsest  sugar,  boil  and  skim  tlioroughly,  then 
put  one  quart  of  cold  water  for  every  gallon  of  hot. 
\v  hen  cool,  put  into  it  a toast  spread  with  yeast. 
Stir  it  nine  days ; then  barrel,  and  set  it  in  a place 
where  the  sun  will  lie  on  it,  with  a bit  of  slate  on 
the  bunghole.  Make  in  March,  it  will  be  ready 
in  six  months. 

When  sufficiently  sour  it  may  be  bottled,  or  may 
be  used  from  the  cask  with  a wooden  spigot  and 
Lacet. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Boil  spring  water ; and  when  cold,  put  to  every 
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three  quarts,  a quart  of  bruised  gooseberries  in  a 
large  tub.  Let  them  remain  sixty  hours,  stirring 
often  ; then  strain  through  a hair  bag,  and  to  each 
gallon  of  liquor  add  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar. 
Put  it  into  a barrel,  and  a toast  and  yeast ; cover 
the  bunghole  with  a bit  of  slate,  &c.  as  above. 
The  greater  quantity  of  sugar  and  fruit,  the  strong- 
er the  vinegar. 

Cucumbtr  Vinagar. 

Pare  and  slice  fifteen  large  cucumbers,  and  put 
them  in  a stone  jar,  with  three  pints  of  vinegar, 
four  large  onions  sliced,  two  or  three  shallots,  a lit- 
tle garlick,  two  large  spoonfuls  of  salt,  three  tea- 
spoonfuls of  pepper,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
Cayenne.  After  standing  four  days,  give  the  whole 
a boil ; when  cold,  strain,  and  filtre  the  liquor 
through  paper.  Keep  in  small  bottles,  to  add  >o 
salad,  or  eat  with  meat. 

Wine  Vinegar. 

After  making  raisin  wine,  when  the  fruit  has 
been  strained,  lay  it  on  a heap  to  heat,  then  to  ev- 
ery hundred-weight  put  fifteen  gallons  of  water — 
set  the  cask,  and  put  yeast,  &c.  as  before. 

As  vinegar  is  so  necessary  an  article  in  a family, 
and  one  on  which  so  great  a profit  is  made,  a bar- 
rel or  two  might  always  be  kept  preparing,  ac- 
cording to  what  suited.  If  the  raisins  of  wine 
were  ready,  that  kind  might  be  made  ; if  a great 
plenty  of  gooseberries  made  them  cheap,  that  sort ; 
or  if  neither,  then  the  sugar  vinegar — so  that  the 
cask  may  not  be  left  empty,  and  grow  musty. 

Nasturtions  for  Capers. 

Keep  them  a few  days  after  they  are  gathered ; 
then  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  tliem,  and  when 
cold,  cover. 
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They  will  not  be  fit  to  eat  for  »omi  looiitJie  ; !iu( 
are  then  finely  flavoured,  and  by  many  pr-.-  .-.-m-d 
to  capers. 

To  make  Mustard. 

Mix  the  best  Durham  flour  of  mustard  br  de- 
grees, with  boiling  water,  to  a proper  thkl.r.'-s«, 
rubbing  it  perfectly  smooth  ; add  a little  salt,  -i  vi 
keep  it  in  a small  jar  close  coveriKJ,  and  put  < ■.!_>- 
as  much  into  the  glass  as  will  be  used  soon  ; wLicb 
should  be  wiped  daily  round  the  edges. 

Another  way,  for  immediate  use. 

Mix  the  mustard  with  new  milk  by  degrees,  U 
to  be  quite  smooth,  and  add  a little  raw  cream. 
It  is  much  softer  this  way,  is  not  bitter,  and  will 
keep  well. 

The  patent  mustard  is  by  many  preferred,  and 
it  is  perhaps  as  cheap,  being  always  remly  ; au'i  if 
the  pots  are  returned,  three-pence  is  allowed  for 
each. 

A tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  to  half  a pint  of  moi- 
tard,  is  ^ great  improvment,  and  softens  it. 

Kitchen  Pepper. 

Mix  in  the  finest  powder,  one  ounce  of  gi  . er 
of  cinnamon,  black  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  Jamaira  i 
pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  each  ; ten  cloves,  and 
ounces  of  salt.  Keep  it  in  a bottle — it  is  an  agree- 
able addition  to  any  brown  sauces  or  soups. 

Spice  in  powder,  kept  in  small  bottles  close 
stopped,  goes  much  farther  than  when  used  whole. 
It  must  be  dried  before  pounded ; and  should  be 
done  in  quantities  that  may  be  wanted  in  three  or 
four  months.  Nutmeg  need  not  be  done — but  the 
others  should  be  kept  in  separate  bottles,  w ith  a 
little  label  on  each. 
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To  dry  Mushrooms 

Wipe  them  clean ; and  of  the  large  take  out  the 
brown,  and  peel  off  the  skin.  Lay  them  on  paper 
to  dry  in  a cold  oven,  and  keep  them  in  paper  bags, 
in  a dry  place,  W'hen  used  simmer  them  in  the 
gravy,  and  the  will  swell  to  near  their  former  size ; 
to  simmer  them  in  their  own  liquor  till  it  dry  up 
into  them,  shaking  the  pan,  then  drying  on  tin 
plates,  is  a good  way,  with  spice  or  not,  as  above, 
before  made  into  powder. 

Tie  down  with  bladder;  and  keep  in  a dry 
place,  or  in  paper. 

Mushroom  Powder, 

Wash  half  a peck  of  large  mushrooms  while 
quite  fresh,  and  free  them  from  grit  and  dirt  with 
flannel ; scrape  out  the  black  part  clean,  and  do 
not  use  any  that  are  worm-eaten  ; put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  over  the  fire  without  water,  with  two 
la'ge  onions,  some  cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  white  pepper,  all  in 
powder ; simmer  and  shake  them  till  all  the  liquor 
be  dried  up,  but  be  careful  they  do  not  burn.  Lay 
them  on  tins  or  sieves  in  a slow  oven  till  they  are 
dry  enough  to  beat  to  powder,  then  put  the  powder 
in  small  bottles,  corked,  and  tied  closely,  aud  keep 
in  a dry  place. 

A.  tea-spoonful  will  give  a very  fine  flavour  to 
any  soup  or  gravy,  or  any  sauce  ; and  it  is  to  be 
added  just  before  serving,  aud  one  boil  given  to  it 
after  it  is  put  in. 

To  choose  Anchovies. 

They  are  preserved  in  barrels,  with  bay-salt ; 
no  other  fish  has  the  fine  flavour  of  the  anchovy. 
The  best  look  red  and  mellow,  aud  the  bones  moist 
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and  oilj ; the  flesh  should  be  higb-flAroored,  tlas 
■ iquur  reddish,  and  hare  a floe  smell. 

Etsence  of  Anchoria. 

Take  two  dozen  of  anchovies,  chop  them, 
v’ithout  the  bone,  but  with  some  of  their  own  liq- 
uor strained,  add  them  to  sixteen  larjte  spoonfuls 
of  water  ; boil  gently  till  dissolved,  which  will  be 
in  a few  minutes — when  cold,  strain  and  bottle  it. 

To  keep  Anchovies  when- the  Ivpxor  dries. 

Pour  on  them  beef-brine. 


To  make  Sprats  taste  like  Anchovies. 

Salt  them  well,  and  let  the  salt  drain  from  them. 
Ill  twenty -four  hours  wipe  them  dry,  but  do  not 
wash  them.  .Mix  four  ounces  of  common  salt,  an 
ounce  of  bay-salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a quarter 
of  au  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  and  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  cochineal ; all  in  the  finest  powder.  Sprinkle 
it  among  three  quarts  of  the  fish,  and  pack  them  in 
two  stone  jars.  Keep  in  a cold  place,  fastened 
down  with  a bladder. 

These  are  pleasent  on  bread  and  butter;  but  use 
the  best  for  sauce. 


Forcemeat. 

AVhether  in  the  form  of  stuffing-balls,  or  for  pat- 
ties, makes,  a considerable  part  of  good  cook-i 
iug,  by  the  flavour  it  imparts  to  whatsoever  dishl 
it  is  added,  if  properly  made. 

Exact  rules  for  the  quantity  cannot  easily  bel 
given  ; but  the  follow  observations  may  be  useful,! 
and  habit  will  soon  give  knowledge  in  mixing  it  to| 
tbe  tase. 

At  many  tables,  where  every  thing  else  is  well j 
done,  it  is  common  to  find  very  bad  stuffing. 

According  to  what  it  is  wanted  for,  should 
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the  selection  from  the  following  list,  observing  that 
of  the  most  pungent  articles,  least  must  be  used. 
No  one  flavour  should  predominate  greatly  ; yet, 
if  several  dishes  be  served  the  same  day,  there 
should  be  a marked  variety  in  the  taste  of  the 
forcemeat,  as  well  as  of  the  gravies.  It  should  be 
consistent  enough  to  cut  with  a knife,  but  not  dry 
and  heavy. 

Forcemeat  Ingredients. 


Cold  fowl  or  veal. 
Scraped  ham. 

Fat  bacon. 

Beef-suet. 

Crums  of  bread. 

Parsley. 

M'hite  pepper. 

Salt. 

Nutmeg. 

Yolk  and  white  of  eggs 
well  beaten  to  bind 
the  mixture. 


Oysters. 

Anchovy. 

Tarragon. 

Savory. 

Penny-royal. 

Knotted  marjoram. 
Thyme. 

Basil. 

Yolks  of  hard  eggs. 
Cayenne. 

Garlick. 

Shallot. 

Clives. 

Jamaica  pepper,  in  fine 
powder,  or  two  or 
three  cloves. 


The  first  column  contains  the  articles  of  which 
Ithe  forcemeat  may  be  made,  without  any  striking 
Iflavour ; and  to  those  may  be  added  some  of  the 
■rlifierent  ingredients  of  the  second  column,  to  vary 
uhe  taste. 

Forcemeat,  to  force  Fowls  or  Meat. 

Shred  a little  ham,  or  gammon,  some  cold  veal, 
«r»r  fowl,  some  beef-suet,  a small  quantity  of  onion, 
•^e  parsley,  very  little  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg, 
•or  pounded  mace,  and  either  white  pepper,  or 
X'ayenne,  and  bread-crums. 
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Pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  bind  it  with  o:i«-  or 
two  cgK»  beaten  and  strained,  t or  forccioeat  jiat- 
tieg  the  mixture  as  al>ove. 

For  cold  Savoury  Pia. 

The  same ; only  substituting  fat,  or  bacoa,  for 
suet.  The  livers  (if  the  pie  be  of  rabbit  or  t.f'm  , 
mixed  with  fat  aud  lean  of  pork,  instead  of  bi<  'jn, 
and  seasoned  as  above,  are  excellent 

For  Hare,  see  to  roast,  page  111. 

Ditto,  for  baked  Pike,  page  16. 

Ditto,  for  Pike,  Haddock,  and  small  Cod, 
page  17. 

Ditto,  for  Soles,  page  17. 

Ditto,  for  Mackerel,  page  15. 

Ditto,  for  Fish  Pie,  page  152. 

Very  fine  Forcemeat  Balls,  for  Fish  Soups,  Or 
Fish  stewed,  on  maigre  days. 

Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a middling  lobster, 
half  an  anchovy,  a large  piece  of  boiled  celery, 
the  yolk  of  an  hard  egg  a little  C'aj  enne,  mace, 
salt,  and  white  pepper,  with  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
bread  crums,  one  ditto  of  oyster-liquor,  two  ounces 
of  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs  long  beaten : maka 
into  balls,  and  fry  of  a fine  brown  in  butter. 
Forcemeat  as  for  Turtle,  at  the  Bush,  Bristol. 

A pound  of  fine  fresh  suet,  one  ounce  of  ready- 
dressed  veal  or  chicken,  chopped  fine,  crums  of 
bread,  a little  shallot  or  onion,  salt,  white  jjepper, 
nutnirg,  mace,  penny-royal,  parsley,  and  lemoo- 
thyme,  finely  shred : beat  as  many  fresh  eggs,  yolks 
and  whites  separately,  as  will  make  the  above 
ingredients  into  a moist  paste  : roll  into  small  balls, 
and  boil  them  in  fresh  lard,  putting  them  in  jnsta.s 
it  boils  up.  When  ofa  lightbrown,  take  them  out, 

. nd  drain  them  before  the  fire.  1.  the  suet  be  moist 
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or  stale,  a great  many  more  eggs  will  be  necessary. 

Balls  made  this  way  are  remarkably  light;  but 
being  greasy,  some  people  prefer  them  with  less 
suet  and  eggs. 

Little  Eggs  for  Turtle. 

Beat  three  hard  yolks  of  eggs  in  a mortar,  and 
make  into  a paste  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  one,  roll 
it  rntn  small  balls,  and  throw  them  into  boiling 
water  for  two  minutes  to  harden. 

Browning  to  colour  and  flavour  made-dishes. 

Beat  to  powder  four  ounces  of  double-refined 
sugar,  put  it  into  a very  nice  iron  frying-pan,  with 
one  ounce  of  fine  fresh  butter,  mix  it  well  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  froth,  hold  it  up 
higher;  when  ofa  very  fine  dark  brown,  pour  in  a 
small  quantity  of  a pint  of  port,  and  the  whole  by 
very  small  degrees,  stirring  all  the  time.  Put  to 
the  above  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica,  and  the  same 
of  black  pepper,  six  cloves  of  shallots  peeled,  three 
blades  of  mace,  bruised,  three  spoonfuls  of  mush- 
room, and  the  same  of  walnut  ketchup,  some  salt, 
and  the  finely  pared  rind  of  a lemon  ; boil  gently, 
fifteen  minutes,  and  pour  it  into  a basin  till  cold, 
take  ofif  the  skum,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Casserol,  or  Rice  Edging,  for  a Currie  or 
Fricasse. 

After  soaking  and  picking  fine  Carolina  rice, 
boil  it  in  water,  and  a little  salt,  until  tender,  but 
not  to  a mash : drain  and  put  it  round  the  inner 
edge  of  the  dish,  to  the  height  of  two  inches: 
sii  (M)th  it  over  with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and  wash 
it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  put  it  into  the 
oven  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  serve  the  meat 
in  the  middle. 
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PART  VI. 


PIES,  PUDDINGS,  AND  PASTRY. 

BAVOOEY  PIES. 


(Fruit  Pies  will  he  placed  under  the  ke%l 
PASTRY.) 

Observations  on  Savoury  Pies, 

There  are  few  articles  of  cookery  more  genaraRr 
liked  than  relishing-pies,  if  properly  m^e ; aad 
they  may  be  made  so  of  a great  variety  of  thing*. 
Some  are  best  eaten  when  cold,  and  in  that  case, 
there  should  be  nosnet  pnt  info  the  forcemeat  that 
is  u>ed  with  them.  If  the  pie  is  either  made  of 
meat  that  will  take  more  dressing,  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely tender,  than  the  baking  of  the  cmst  will 
allow ; or  if  it  is  to  be  served  in  an  earthen  pie 
form  : obsem'e  the  following  preparation ; 

Take  three  pounds  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef 
(for  instance)  that  has  fat  and  lean  ; wash  it ; and 
season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice. 


in  fine  powder ; rubbing  them  well  in.  Set  it  by 
the  side  of  a slow'  fire,  in  a stew-pot  that  will  just 
hold  it;  put  to  it  a piece  of  butter,  about  the  weight 
of  two  ounces,  and  cover  it  quite  close  ; let  it  just 
simmer  in  its  own  steam  till  it  begins  to  shrink. 
W'hen  it  is  cold,  add  more  seasoning,  forcemeat, 
and  eggs ; and  if  it  is  in  a dish,  put  some  gravy 
to  it  before  baking ; but  if  it  is  only  in  crust,  do 
not  put  the  gravy  till  after  it  is  cold,  and  in  jelly, 
ashas  been  described  in  pages  131.  and  132.  Force- 
meat may  be  put  both  under  and  over  the  meat,  if 
preferred  to  balls. 
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Eel  Pie. 

Cut  the  eels  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  place  in  the  dish 
with  some  bits  of  butter,  and  a little  water ; and 
cover  it  with  paste. 

Cod  Pie. 

Take  a piece  of  the  middle  of  a small  cod,  and 
salt  it  well  one  night;  next  day  wash  it;  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a very  litde  nutmeg,  mixed ; 
place  in  a dish  and  put  some  butter  on  it,  and  a 
little  good  broth  of  any  kind  into  the  dish. 

Cover  it  with  a crust,  and  when  done,  add  a 
sauce  of  a spoonful  of  broth,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  a little  flour  and  butter,  a grate  of  lemon 
and  nutmeg,  and  give  it  one  boil.  Oysters  may  be 
added. 

Mackerel  will  do  well,  but  do  not  salt  them 
till  used. 

Parsley  picked  and  put  in,  may  be  used  instead 
of  oysters. 

Sole  Pie. 

Split  some  soles  from  the  bone,  and  cut  the  fins 
'dose ; season  with  a mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  a 
Ihttle  nutmeg,  and  pounded  mace,  and  put  them  in 
j Uayers,  with  oysters.  They  eat  excellently.  A 
U ipair  of  middling  sized  ones  will  do,  and  half  a 
Ihnodred  of  oysters.  Put  in  the  dish  the  oyster 
^ Diquor,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  broth,  and  some 
^ flmtter.  When  the  pie  comes  home,  pour  in  a cup- 
of  thick  cream. 

n 

I*  Shrimp  Pie,  excellent. 

“I'  Pick  a quart  of  shrimps ; if  they  are  very  salt, 
* >ie^n  them  with  only  mace  and  a clove  or  two. 
IMittce  two  or  three  anchovies ; mix  these  with  Um 
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spice,  ami  then  season  the  shrimp*.  Put  so-;* 
butter  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  dish, and  over  the  sbrimpi 
with  a glass  of  sharp  white  wine.  The  paste  mukt 
be  light  and  thin.  They  do  not  take  long  baking. 

Lobster  Pie. 

Boil  two  lobsters,  or  three  small,  take  out  the 
tails,  cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  gut,  cut  each  ia 
four  pieces  and  lay  in  a small  dish,  then  put  in  the 
meat  of  the  claws,  and  that  you  have  picked  < ut 
the  body  ; pick  off  the  furry  parts  from  the  lait.  r, 
and  take  out  the  lady  ; the  spawn,  beat  in  a mortar, 
likewise  all  the  shells:  set  them  on  to  stew  with 
some  water,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  pepi « r 
salt,  and  some  pounded  mace  ; a large  pit  ce  <i 
butter,  rolled  in  flour,  must  be  added  n the 
goodness  of  the  shells  is  obtained  : give  a ' oil  or 
two,  and  pour  into  the  dish  strained  ; st  some 
crums,  and  put  a paste  over  all;  bake  slowly,  but 
only  till  the  paste  is  done. 

A remarkably  fine  Fish  Pie. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  small  eels  ; having  cut  th  ' 
fins  quite  close,  pick  the  flesh  oflT,  and  throw  the 
bones  into  tlie  liquor  with  a little  mace,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a slice  of  onion ; boil  till  quite  rich,  and 
strain  it.  Make  forcemeat  of  the  flesh,  an  anchovy, 
parsley,  lemon-peel,  salt,  pepper,  and  crums,  and 
four  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  lay  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  Take  the  flesh  of  soles,  small 
cod,  or  dressed  turbot,  and  lay  them  on  the  forre- 
meat,  having  rubbed  it  with  salt  and  pepper:  pour 
tlie  gravy  over  and  bake.  H > 

Observe  to  take  oflf  the  skin  and  fins,  if  cod  or  ||  t 
soles.  II  ' 

Pilchard  and  Leek  Pi  . || 

Clean  and  skin  the  white  part  of  some  large  leeks;  il  *. 
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scald  in  milk  and  wafer,  and  put  them  in  layers  into 
■ a dish,  and  between  the  layers,  two  or  three  salted 
pilchards  which  have  been  so^ed  for  some  hours 
the  day  before.  Cover  the  whole  with  a good 
plain  crust.  When  the  pie  is  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
lift  up  the  side  crust  with  a knife,  and  empty  out 
all  the  liquor ; then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  scalded 
cream. 

Beef-steak  Pie. 

Prepare  the  steaks  as  in  page  42,  and  when 
seasoned  and  rolled  with  fat  in  each,  put  them  in 
a dish  with  puff  paste  round  the  edges;  put  a little 
water  in  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a good  crust. 

Veal  Pie. 

Take  some  of  the  middle,  or  scrag  of  a small 
neck;  season  it;  and  either  put  to  it,  or  not,  a few 
slices  of  lean  bacon  or  ham.  If  it  is  wanted  of  a 
high  relish,  add  mace,  Cayenne,  and  nutmeg,  to 
the  salt  and  pepper  ; and  also  forcemeat  and  eggs ; 
and  if  you  choose  add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms, 
sweetbreads  cut  into  small  bits,  and  cocks’-combs 
blanched,  if  liked.  Have  a rich  gravy  ready,  to 
jiour  in  after  baking. — It  will  be  very  good  without 
any  of  the  latter  additions. 

A rich  Veal  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a neck  or  breast  of  veal ; season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a very  little 
clove  in  powder.  Slice  two  sweetbreads,  and 
season  them  in  the  same  manner.  Lay  a puff  paste 
on  the  ledge  of  the  dish ; then  put  the  meat,  yolks 
of  hard  eggs,  the  sweetbreads,  and  some  oysters, 
up  to  the  top  of  the  dish.  Lay  over  the  whole  some 
very  thin  slices  of  ham,  and  fill  up  the  dish  with 
water ; cover ; and  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven  ; 
pour  in  at  the  top,  through  a funnel,  a few  spoonfuls 
12 
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ef  good  veal-gravy,  and  Borne  cream  to  fill  up  ; 
first  boil  it  up  with  a tea -spoonful  of  flour.  Trufll*-.,  I 
ficc.  if  approved. 

Veal  ( or  Chiclen ) and  PartUy  Pie. 

Cut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of  veal ; if 
the  leg,  from  about  the  knuckle.  .Season  them  w ilh 
salt ; scald  some  parsley  that  is  picked  from  the 
stems,  and  squeeze  it  dry  ; cut  it  a little,  and  iay< 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish;  then  put  the  meat, 
and  so  on,  in  layers.  Fill  the  dish  with  Dew  milk, 
but  not  so  high  as  to  touch  the  crust.  Cover  it; 
and  when  baked,  pour  out  a little  of  the  milk,  aad 
put  in  half  a pint  of  good  scalded  cream. 

Chicken  may  be  cut  up  skinned,  and  made  in 
the  same  way. 

Veal-OUve  Pie, 

Make  the  olives  as  directed  in  page  60 ; putlhem 
round  and  round  the  dish,  making  the  middle 
highest.  Fill  it  up  almost  with  water,  and  cover 
it  Add  gravy,  cream,  and  flour. 

Calfs-head  Pie. 

Stew  a knuckle  of  veal  till  fit  for  rating,  with 
two  onions,  a few  isinglass  shavings  , a bunch  ci 
herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  afew  pepper-cnrn?,  i» 
three  pints  of  water.  Keep  the  broth  for  the  pie. 
Take  ofl'a  bit  of  meat  for  the  balls,  and  let  the  other! 
be  eaten,  but  simmer  the  bones  in  the  broth  till  it 
is  very  good.  Half-boil  the  head,  and  cut  it  into 
square  bits  ; put  a layer  of  bam  at  the  bottom  ; then 
some  head,  first  fat,  then  lean,  with  balls  and  hard 
eggs  cut  in  half,  and  so  on  till  tlie  dish  be  full : but 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  place  the  pieces  ck»e, 
or  the  pie  will  be  too  solid,  and  there  wiU  be  nu 
space  for  the  jelly.  The  meat  must  be  first  pretty 
well  seasoned  with  pepper  aud  salt,  and  a scrape 
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or  two  of  nutmeg.  Put  a little  water  and  a little 
gravy  into  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a tolerably 
thick  crust ; bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  and  when  doue 
pour  it  inio  as  much  gravy  as  it  cau  possibly  hold, 
and  do  not  cut  ittill  perfectly  cold  ; in  doing  which 
observe  to  use  a very  sharp  knife,  and  first  cut  out 
a large  bit,  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; 
and  when  done  thus,  thinner  slices  cau  be  cut : the 
diflerent  colours  and  the  clear  jelly  have  abeautiful 
marbled  appearance. 

A small  pie  may  be  made  to  eat  hot,  which,  with 
high  seasoning,  oysters,  mushrooms,  truffles,  mo- 
rels, &c.  has  a very  good  appearance. 

The  cold  pie  will  keep  many  days.  Slices  make 
a pretty  side-dish. 

Instead  of  isinglass,  use  a calf  s-foot,  or  a cow- 
heel,  ifthe  jelly  is  not  likely  to  be  stiff  enough. 

The  piclded  tongues  of  former  calves’-heads  may 
be  cut  in,  to  vary  tlie  colour,  instead  of,  or  besides 
ham. 

Excellent  Pork  Pies  to  eat  cold. 

Raise  common  boiled  crust  into  either  a round  or 
oval  form,  as  you  choose  ; have  ready  the  trimming 
and  small  bits  of  pork  cut  off  when  a hog  is  killed ; 
and  if  these  are  not  enough,  take  the  meat  off  a 
sweet  bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean 
separate.  Put  it  in  layers,  quite  close  up  to  the 
top ; lay  on  the  lid ; cut  the  edge  smooth  round,  and 
pinch  it ; bake  in  a slow  soaking  oven,  as  the  meat 
is  very  solid.  Directions  for  raising  the  crust  will 
be  given  hereafter.  The  pork  may  be  put  into  a 
common  dish,  with  a very  plain  crust;  and  be 
quite  as  goo<l.  Observe  to  put  no  bone  or  water 
into  pork  pie  ; tlie  outside  of  the  pieces  will  be  hard, 
unless  tliey  are  cut  small  and  pressed  close. 
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Mutton  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton  tiiat  has 
hung ; beat  them,  and  reraoTe  some  of  the  fat.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  union  ; put  a litUa 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  a little  pa>ui 
on  the  edge;  then  cover  with  a moderately  thick 
paste.  Or  raise  small  pies,  and  breaking  ea^  boue 
in  two  to  shorten  it,  season,  and  cover  it  over,  piocb> 
ing  the  edge.  When  they  come  out,  pourintoeach 
a spoonful  of  gravy  made  of  a bit  of  mutton. 

Squab  Pie. 

Cut  apples  as  for  other  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows 
with  mutton-chops ; shred  onion,  and  sprinkle  it 
among  them,  and  also  some  sugar. 

Lamb  Pie. 

Make  it  of  the  loin,  neck,  or  breast ; the  breast 
of  house-lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  thinzs  Utat 
can  be  eaten.  It  should  be  very  lightly  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt ; the  bone  taken  out,  but  not 
the  gristles  ; and  a small  quantity  of  jelly-gravy 
be  put  in  hot : but  the  pie  should  not  be  cut  till 
cold.  Put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before  baking. 

Grass-lamb  makes  an  excellent  pie,  and  may 
either  be  boned  or  not,  but  not  to  bone  it  is  perhaps 
the  best.  Season  with  only  pepper  and  s^t ; put 
two  spoonfuls  of  water  before  baking,  and  as  much 
gravy  when  it  comes  from  the  oven. 

Note. — Meat-pies  being  fat,  it  is  best  to  let  out 
the  gravy  on  one  side,  and  put  it  in  again  by  a 
funnel,  at  the  centre,  and  a little  may  be  added. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Cut  up  two  young  fowls,  season  with  white  pep- 
per, salt,  a little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  in  the  finest 
powder,  likewise  a little  Cayenne.  Put  the  chicken 
slices  of  ham,  or  fresh  gammon  of  bacon,  fiv--.en>c-at 
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balls,  and  hard  egffs  by  turns,  in  layers.  If  it  is 
to  be  baked  in  a dish,  put  a little  water  ; but  none 
if  in  a raised  crust.  By  the  time  it  returns  from 
the  oven,  have  ready  a gravy  of  knuckle  of  veal,  or 
a bit  of  the  scrag,  with  some  shank-bones  of  mutton 
seasoned  with  herbs,  onion, mace,  and  white  pepper. 
If  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  yon  may  add  truffles,  morels, 
mushrooms,  &c.  but  not  if  to  be  eaten  cold.  If  it 
is  made  in  a dish,  put  as  much  gravy  as  will  fill  it; 
but  in  a raised  crust,  the  gravy  must  be  nicely 
strained,  and  then  put  in  cold  as  jelly.  To  make 
the  jelly  clear,  you  may  give  it  a boil  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  after  taking  away  the  meat, 
and  then  run  it  through  a fine  lawn  sieve. 

Rabbits,  if  young,  and  in  flesh,  do  as  well ; their 
legs  should  be  cut  short,  and  the  breast  bones  must 
nut  go  in,  but  will  help  to  make  the  gravy. 

Green-Goose  Pie. 

Bone  two  young  green-geese,  of  a good  size  ; but 
first  take  away  every  plug,  and  singe  them  nicely. 
Wash  them  clean,  and  season  them  high  with  salt, 
pepper,  mace,  and  allspice.  Put  one  inside  the 
other ; and  press  them  as  close  as  you  can,  drawing 
the  legs  inwards.  Put  a good  deal  of  butter  over 
them,  and  bake  them  either  with  or  without  crust : 
if  the  latter,  a cover  to  the  dish  must  fit  close  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  It  will  keep  long. 

Dtick  Pie. 

Bone  a full-grown  young  duck  and  a fowl ; wash 
them,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a small 
proportion  of  mace  and  allspice  in  the  finest  pow- 
der. Put  the  fowl  within  the  duck,  and  in  the 
former  a calfs-tongue  pickled  red,  boiled  very 
tender  and  peeled.  Press  the  whole  close ; the 
skins  of  the  legs  should  be  drawn  inwards,  that  the 
body  of  the  fowls  may  be  quite  smooth.  If  approved 
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the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  crust  roajr  b« 
filled  with  a fine  forcemeat,  made  accordioi;  U.  the 
second  receipt  given  for  making  forcemeat  in  pace 
148.  Bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  either  in  a raided 
crust,  or  pie-dish,  with  athickcruftomameiiied. 

The  large  pies  in  Staffordshire  are  made  as  ah*ire : 
but  with  a goose  outwards,  then  a turkey,  a duck 
next,  then  a fowl ; and  either  tongue,  small  birds, 
or  forcemeat,  in  the  middle. 

Gihlet  Pie, 

After  very  nicely  cleaning  goose  or  duck  giblets, 
stew  them  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  ouii.ii, 
black  pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  till 
nearly  done.  Let  them  grow  cold,  and  if  not  enough 
to  fill  the  dish,  lay  a beef,  veal,  or  two  or  thr^e 
mutton-steaks,  at  bottom.  Put  the  liquor  of  if,.- 
stew  to  bake  with  the  above  ; and  when  the  pie  is 
baked,  pour  into  it  a large  tea-cupful  of  cream. 

Sliced  potatoes  added  to  it,  eat  extremely  well. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

Rub  the  pigeons  with  pepperand  salt,  inside  and 
out;  in  the  laiterputabit  of  butter,  and  if  approve<l. 
some  parsley  chopped  with  the  livers,  and  a little  of 
the  same  seasoning.  Lay  a beef-steak  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  the  birds  on  it ; between  every  tw  o 
a hard  egg.  Put  a cup  of  water  in  the  dish;  and 
if  you  have  any  ham  in  the  house,  lay  a bit  on  each 
pigeon ; it  is  a great  improvement  to  the  flavour. 

Observe,  when  ham  is  cut  for  gravy  or  pies,  to 
take  the  under  part  rather  than  the  prime. 

Season  the  gizzards,  and  two  joints  of  the  wings, 
and  put  them  in  the  centre  of  the  pie  ; and  over 
them,  in  a hole  made  in  tlie  crust,  three  feet  nicely 
cleaned,  to  show  what  pie  it  is. 

Partridge  Pie  in  a Dish. 

Pick  and  singe  four  partridges  ; cut  ofl^  the  lega 
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at  the  knee;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped 
parsley,  thyme,  and  mushrooms.  Lay  a veal  steak, 
and  a slice  of  ham,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; put 
the  partridges  in,  and  half  a pint  of  good  broth. 
Put  puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish,  and  cover 
with  the  same  ; brush  it  over  with  egg,  and  bake 
an  hour. 

Hare  Pie  to  eat  cold. 

Season  the  hare  after  it  is  cut  up ; and  bake  it 
with  eggs  and  forcemeat,  in  a raised  crust  or  dish. 
When  it  is  to  be  served,  cut  off  the  lid,  and  cover  it 
with  jelly-gravy,  as  in  page  131. 

A French  Pie. 

Lay  a puff  paste  round  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish» 
and  put  in  either  veal  in  slices,  rabbits,  or  chickens 
jointed  ; with  forcemeat-balls,  sweetbreads  cut  in 
pieces,  artichoke-bottoms,  and  a few  truffles. 

Vagetahle  Pie, 

Scald  and  blanch  some  broad  beans;  cut  young 
carrots,  turnips,  artichoke-bottoms,  mushrooms, 
peas,  onions,  lettuce,  parsley,  celery,  or  any  of  them 
you  have  ; make  the  whole  into  a nice  stew,  with 
some  good  veal-gravy.  Bake  a crust  over  a dish, 
with  a little  lining  round  the  edge,  and  a cup  turned 
up  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  When  baked,  open  the 
lid,  and  pour  in  the  stew. 

Parsley  Pie. 

Lay  a fowl,  or  a few  bones  of  the  scrag  of  veal, 
seasoned,  into  a dish ; scald  a colander-full  of 
pickled  parsley  in  milk;  season  it,  and  and  add  it 
to  the  fowl  or  meat,  with  a tea-cupful  of  any  sort  of 
good  broth,  or  weak  gravy.  When  it  is  baked, 
pour  into  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  scalded, 
with  the  size  of  a walnut  of  butter,  and  a bit  of  flour. 
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Shake  it  round,  to  mix  with  the  grary  already  in. 

Lettuces,  white  mustard  leaves,  or  spinach,  may 
be  added  to  the  parsley,  and  scalded  before  put  ia. 

Turnip  Pie. 

Season  mutton-chops  with  salt  and  pepper,  re- 
serving the  ends  of  the  neck-bones  to  lay  over  the 
turnips,  which  must  be  cut  into  small  dice,  and 
put  on  the  steaks.  Put  two  or  three  good  spooefuls 
of  milk  in.  You  may  add  sliced  onion.  Cover 
with  a crust. 

Potatoe  Pie. 

Skin  some  potatoes,  and  cut  them  into  slices : 
season  them  : and  also  some  mutton,  beef,  pork, 
and  veal.  Put  layers  of  them  and  of  the  meat. 

An  Herb  Pie. 

Pick  two  handfuls  of  parsley  from  the  stems' 
half  the  quantity  of  spinach,  two  lettuces,  some 
mustard  and  cress,  a few  leaves  of  borage,  and 
white-beet  leaves  ; wash,  and  boil  them  a little  ; 
then  drain,  and  press  out  the  water : cut  them 
small : mix,  and  lay  them  in  a dish,  sprinkle  with 
some  salt:  mix  a batter  of  flour,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  a pint  of  cream,  and  half  a pint  of  milk, 
and  pour  it  on  the  herbs ; cover  with  a good  crust, 
and  bake. 

Raised  Crust  for  Meat  Pies,  or  Fotcls, 

Boil  water  with  a little  fine  lard,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  fresh  dripping,  or  of  butter,  but  not 
much  of  either.  While  hot,  mix  this  with  as  much 
flour  as  you  will  want,  making  the  paste  as  stiflT as 
you  can  to  be  smooth,  which  you  will  make  it  by 
good  kneading  and  beating  it  with  the  rolling-pin. 
When  quite  smooth,  put  a lump  into  a cloth,  or 
under  a pan,  to  soak  till  near  cold. 
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Those  who  have  not  a good  hand  at  raising  crust 
may  do  thus  : Roll  tlie  paste  of  a proper  thickness, 
and  cut  out  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pie,  then  a 
long  piece  for  the  sides.  Cement  the  bottom  to  the 
sides  with  egg,  bringing  the  former  rather  farther 
out,  and  pinching  both  together : put  egg  between 
the  edges  of  the  paste,  to  make  itadhere  at  the  sides. 
Fill  your  pie,  and  put  on  the  cover,  and  pinch  it 
and  the  side  crust  together.  The  same  mode  of 
uniting  the  paste  is  to  be  observed  if  the  sides  are 
pres.sed  into  a tin  form,  in  which  the  paste  mnst  be 
baked,  after  it  shall  be  filled  and  covered  ; but  in 
the  latter  case,  the  tin  should  be  buttered,  and 
carefully  taken  off  when  done  enough;  and  as  the 
form  usually  makes  the  sides  of  a lighter  colour 
than  is  proper,  the  paste  should  be  put  into  the 
oven  again  for  a quarterof  an  hour.  W ith  a feather, 
put  egg  over  at  first. 

PUDDINGS. 

Observations  on  making  Puddings  and  Pan- 
cakes. 

The  outside  of  a boiled  pudding  often  tastes 
disagreeebly  ; which  arises  from  the  cloth  not  being 
nicely  washed,  and  kept  in  a dry  place.  It  should 
he  dipped  in  boiling  water,  squeezed  dry,  and 
floured  when  to  be  used. 

If  bread,  it  sbouid  be  tied  loose;  if  batter,  tight 
over. 

The  water  should  boil  quick  when  the  pudding 
is  put  in;  and  it  should  be  moved  about  for  a min- 
ute, lest  the  ingredients  should  not  mix. 

Batter-pudding  should  be  strained  through  a 

• coarse  sieve  when  all  is  mixed.  In  others,  the  eggs 

• separately. 

The  pans  and  basins  must  be  always  buttered. 

A pan  of  cold  water  should  be  ready,  and  the 
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pudding  dipped  in  a«  soon  aa  it  come*  out  of  tli« 
pot,  and  then  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  cloUi. 

Very  goofi  puddings  may  be  madewiTHooT  e2g»: 
but  they  must  have  as  little  milk  as  will  mix,  and 
must  boil  three  or  four  hours.  A few  spoorifuls  of 
fresh  small  beer,  or  one  of  yeast  will  answer  iiutrad 
of  eggs. 

Or  SNOW  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  eggs, 
either  in  puddings  or  pancakes.  Two  large  spoon- 
fuls will  supply  the  place  of  one  egg,  and  the  article 
it  is  used  in  will  be  equally  good.  This  is  a useful 
piece  of  infonnation,  especially  as  snow  often  falls 
at  the  season  when  eggs  are  dearest.  Fresh  sma'd 
beer,  or  bottled  malt  liquors,  likewise  sen  e instead 
of  eggs.  The  snow  may  be  taken  up  from  any  clean 
spot  before  it  is  wanted,  and  will  not  lose  its  virtue, 
though  the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better. 

Note. — The  yolks  and  whites  beaten  long  and 
separately,  make  the  article  they  are  put  into  ninih 
lighter. 

Almond  Pudding.' 

Beat  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  a few  bitter 
almonds  with  a spoonful  of  water ; then  mix  four 
ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream, 
warm  with  the  butter,  one  of  brandy,  a little  nutmeg, 
and  sugar  to  taste.  Butter  some  cups,  half  fill,  and 
bake  the  puddings.  Serve  with  butter,  wine,  and 
sugar. 

Baled  Almond  Pudding. 

Beat  fine  four  ounces  of  almonds,  four  or  five 
bitter  ditto,  with  a little  wine,  yolks  of  six  pegs, 
peel  of  two  lemons  grated,  six  ounces  of  butter, 
near  a quart  of  cream,  and  juice  of  one  leinua. 
When  well  mixed,  bake  it  half  an  hour,  with  paste 
round  the  dish. 
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Small  Almond  Pudding. 

Pound  eight  ounces  of  almonds,  and  a few  bitter, 
with  a spoonful  of  water;  mix  with  four  ounces  of 
butter  warmed,  four  yolks  and  two  w’hites  of  eggs, 
sugar  to  taste,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  one  of 
brandy  ; mix  well,  and  bake  in  little  cups  butterod, 
Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Sago  Pudding. 

Boil  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  sago  nicely  washed  and  picked,  lemon- 
peel,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg;  sweeten  to  taste  ; then 
mix  four  eggs,  put  a paste  round  the  dish,  and  bake 
slowly. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Slice  bread  spread  with  butter,  and  lay  it  in  a 
dish  with  currants  between  each  layer ; and  sliced 
citron,  orange,  or  lemon,  if  to  be  very  nice.  Put 
over  an  unboiled  custard  of  milk,  two  or  three  eggs, 
a few  pimentos,  and  a very  little  ratafia,  two  hours 
at  least  before  it  is  to  be  baked  ; and  lade  it  over 
to  soak  the  bread. 

A paste  round  the  edge  makes  all  puddings  look 
better,  but  is  nut  necessary. 

Orange  Pudding. 

Grate  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange:  put  to  it  six 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  lump 
sugar  pounded  : beat  them  all  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  add  as  you  do  it  the  whole  of  eight  eggs  well 
beaten  and  strained  ; scrape  a raw  apple,  and  mix 
with  the  rest;  put  a paste  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  dish,  and  over  the  orange  mixture  put  cross 
bars  of  paste.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Another. — Mix  of  orange  paste  two  full  spoons, 
with  six  eggs,  four  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  butler 
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warm,  and  put  into  a shallow  dish  wilV  a paste 
lining.  Hake  twenty  minutes. 

Another. — Rather  more  than  two  tahle-spoou- 
fuls  of  the  orange  paste,  mixed  with  six  egts,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  batter,  melted  j 
will  make  a go^  sized  pudding,  with  a paj>U;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Bake  twenty  minntes. 

An  excellent  Lemon  Pudding. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs;  add  four  ounces  of 
white  sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon  being  rubbed  with 
some  lumps  of  it  to  take  the  essence  ; then  pee  I, 
and  beat  it  in  a mortar  with  the  juice  of  a lar;;>j 
lemon,  and  mix  all  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  but- 
ter warmed.  Put  a crust  into  a shallow  dish,  oic^ 
the  edges,  and  put  the  above  into  it.  When  served 
turn  the  pudding  out  of  the  dish. 

A very  Hue  Amler  Pudding. 

Put  a pound  of  butter  into  a saucepan  with  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  finely  powdered  ; 
melt  the  butter,  and  mix  well  with  it ; then  add  the 
yolks  of  fifteen  eggs  well  beaten,  Eind  as  much  fresh 
candied  orange  as  will  add  colour  and  flavour  to  it, 
being  first  beaten  to  a fine  paste.  Line  the  di>b 
with  paste  for  turning  out ; and  when  filled  with 
the  above,  lay  a crust  over,  as  you  would  a pie, 
and  bake  it  in  aslowoven.  Itis  as  good  cold  as  hut. 

Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  quarter  four  large  apples ; boil  them 
tender,  with  the  rind  of  a lemon,  in  so  U le  wa  er, 
that  when  done,  none  may  remain  ; beat  them  quite 
fine  in  a mortar ; add  the  crum  of  a small  ruU, 
four  ounces  of  butter  melted,  the  yolks  of  five  ami 
whites  of  three  eggs,  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and 
sugar  to  taste : beat  all  together,  and  lay  it  ki  a 
dish  with  paste  to  turn  out. 


Oatineal  Pttdding. 

Pour  a quart  of  boiliug  milk  over  a pint  of  the 
! best  fine  oatmeal ; let  it  soak  all  night ; next  day 
‘ heat  two  eggs,  and  mix  a little  salt ; butter  a basin 
; that  will  just  hold  it ; cover  it  tight  with  a floured 
i cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half.  Eat  it  with 
H cold  butter  and  salt. 

When  cold,  slice  and  toast  it,  and  eat  it  as  oat- 
I cake  buttered. 

Dutch  Pudding,  or  Souster. 

Melt  one  pound  of  butter  in  half  a pint  of  milk  ; 
!i  mix  it  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  eight  eggs,  four 
I spoonfuls  of  yeast ; add  one  pound  of  currants,  and 
t a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  beaten  and  sifted. 

This  is  a very  good  pudding  hot ; and  equally  so 
■ as  a cake  when  cold.  If  for  the  latter,  caraways 
imay  be  used  instead  of  currants.  An  hour  will 
I bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

A Dutch  Rice  Pudding. 

Soak  four  ounces  of  rice  in  warm  water  half  an 
llieur ; drain  the  latter  from  it,  and  throw  it  into  a 
■stew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a stick  of 
icmnamon,  and  simmertill  tender.  When  cold,  add 
Ifoar  ggs  well  beaten,  two  ounces  of  butter  melted 
lia  a tea-cupful  of  cream  ; and  put  three  ounces  of 
■sugar,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  a good  piece  of 
•lemon-peel. 

Put  a light  puff  paste  in  a mould  or  dish,  or 
I grated  tops  2uid  bottoms,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven^ 

Light  or  German  Puddings  or  Puffs, 

Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a pint  of  cream  ; 
•let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold  ; then  mix  two  ounces 
•‘jf  fine  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  four  yolks 
•and  two  whites  of  eggs,  and  a little  rose  or  orange- 
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(lowerwater.  Hakein  little  cups  Ijutt^re^,  Jjalf  s- 
hour.  They  ghouid  be  gen-ed  the  mom<  iit  tin  y su*  I 
done,  and  only  when  going  to  h>:  eaten,  or  the) 
will  not  be  light.  I'um  out  of  the  cupg,  aad  i>er«e 
with  white  wine  and  sugar. 

Little  Bread  Puddingt. 

Steep  the  crum  of  a penny-loaf,  grated,  in  about 
a pint  of  warm  milk;  when  soaked,  beat  i-ix  egg*  ; 
whites  and  yolks,  and  mix  wiih  the  bread,  and  twij 
ounces  of  butter  wanned,  sugar,  orange-flower 
water,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  cream.  Beat  all  well,  and  Lake  in. 
tea-cups  buttered.  If  currants  are  chosen,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  is  sufficient ; if  not,  they  are  good 
without  : or  you  may  put  orange  or  lemon-candy. 
Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Puddings  in  haste. 

Shred  suet,  and  put,  with  grated  bread,  a few 
currants,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  whiu-?  of 
two,  some  grated  lemon-peel  and  ginger.  Mix  : 
and  make  into  little  balls  about  the  size  and  ^Lape 
of  an  egg,  with  a little  flour. 

Have  ready  a skillet  of  boiling  water,  and  throw 
them  in.  Twenty  minutes  will  boil  them  ; but  they 
will  rise  to  the  top  when  done. 

Pudding-sauce. 

New  College  Pudding. 

Grate  the  crum  of  a two-penny  loaf,  shred  suet 
eight  ounces,  and  mix  with  eight  ounces  of  currants, 
one  of  citron  mixed  fine,  one  of  orange,  a handful 
of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg,  three  eggs  beaten,  yolk 
and  white  separately.  Mix  and  make  into  the  size 
and  shape  of  a goose-egg.  Put  half  a pound  of 
butter  into  a frying-pau;  and  when  nielud,  and  I 
quite  hot,  stew  tiiem  gently  in  it  over  a Move  ; I 
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turn  tliem  two  or  three  times  till  of  afine  light 
brown.  Mix  a glass  of  brandy  with  the  batter. 

Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding. 

Grate  white  bread  ; pour  boiling  milk  over  it> 
and  cover  close.  When  soaked  an  hour  or  two, 
beat  it  fine,  and  mix  with  it  two  or  three  eggs  well 
beaten. 

Put  it  into  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it;  tie  a 
floured  cloth  over  it,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water. 
Send  it  up  with  melted  butter  poured  over. 

It  may  be  eaten  w'ith  salt  or  sugar. 

Prunes,  or  French  plums,  make  a fine  pudding 
instead  of  raisins,  either  with  suet  or  bread  pudding. 

Another  and  richer — On  half  a pint  of  crums 
of  bread  pour  half  a pint  of  scalding  milk  ; cover 
for  an  hour.  Beat  up  four  eggs,  and  when  strained, 
add  to  the  bread,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pound 
of  currants,  an  ounce  of  almonds  beaten  with  orange 
flower  water,  half  an  ounce  of  orange,  ditto  lemon, 
ditto  citron.  Butter  a basin  that  will  exactly  hold 
it,  flour  the  cloth,  and  tie  tight  ovei^  and  boil  one 
hour. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding. 

Half  a pound  of  stale  brown  bread  grated,  ditto 
of  currants,  ditto  of  shred  suet,  sugar  and  nutmeg; 
mix  with  four  eggs,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  cream  ; boil  in  a cloth  or  basin  that 
exactly  holds  it,  three  or  four  hours. 

Nelson  Pudding. 

Put  into  a Dutch  oven  six  small  cakes  called 
Nelson-balls,  or  rice  cakes  made  in  small  tea  cups. 
B hen  quite  hot,  pour  over  them  boiling  nndted 
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butter,  white  wine,  and  sugar ; and  lerre. 


Grate  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  brea4 ; nix 
it  with  the  same  quantity  of  shred  suet,  the  same 
of  apples,  and  also  of  currants  ; mix  with  these  the 
whole  of  four  eggs,  and  the  rind  of  half  a leBKn 
shred  fine.  Put  it  into  a shape  : boil  three  lu^urs; 
aud  serve  with  pudding-sauce,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a little  nutmeg. 


Scald  a quart  of  cream  ; when  almost  cold,  put 
to  it  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a spoonful  and  a half  of 
flour,  some  nutmegs  and  sugar ; tie  it  close  in  a 
buttered  cloth ; boil  it  an  hour ; and  turn  it  out  with 
care,  lest  it  should  crack.  Melted  butter,  a little 
wine  and  sugar. 

Dukt  of  Cumberland's  pudding. 

Mix  six  ounces  of  grated  bread,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  currants  well  cleaned  and  picked,  the  same 
of  beef  suet  finely  shred,  the  same  of  chopped  ap- 
ples, and  also  of  lump  sugar,  six  eggs,  half  a nutmeg 
u pinch  of  salt  tlie  rind  of  a lemon  minced  as  fine 
as  possible ; and  citron,  orange,  and  lemon,  a large 
spoonful  of  each  cut  thin.  Mix  thorougUy,  and 
put  into  a basin ; cover  very  close  with  floured 
cloths,  and  boil  three  hours.  Sen-e  it  with  pudding- 
sauce,  andthe  juiceofhalf  alemon,  boiled  together. 


Beat  eight  eggs  very  well ; put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  witli  half  a pound  of  sugar  pounded  fine,  the 
same  quantity  of  butter,  and  some  nutmeg  grated. 
Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  Uiickens. 
Then  set  it  into  a basin  to  cool ; put  a rich  pnflT 
paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish ; pour  in  your 
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\Qttaking  Pudding. 


Transparent  Pudding. 
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Vnddiii;',  and  hake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It  will 
cut  litiiit  and  clear.  You  may  add  candied  orange 
and  citron,  if  you  like. 

Batter  Pudding. 

Rub  three  spoonfuls  ofCne  flour  extremely  smooth 
by  degrees  into  a pint  of  milk  : simmer  till  it  tliick- 
ens  ; stir  in  two  ounces  of  butter ; set  it  to  cool : 
then  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  ; flour  a cloth  that 
lias  been  wet,  or  butter  a basin,  and  put  the  batter 
into  it ; lie  it  tight,  and  plunge  it  into  boiling  water, 
the  bottom  upwards,  lloil  it  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  serve  with  plain  butter.  If  approved,  a little 
ginger,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel,  may  be  added. 
.Serve  with  sweet  sauce . 

Batter  Pudding  with  Meat. 

Make  a batter  with  flour,  milk,  and  eggs  ; pour 
a little  into  the  bottom  of  a pudding-dish  ; then  put 
seasoned  meat  of  any  kind  into  it,  and  a little  shred 
onion ; pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over,  and 
bake  in  a slow  oven. 

.Some  like  a loin  of  mutton  baked  in  batter,  being 
first  cleared  of  most  of  the  fat. 

Rice  small  Puddings. 

Wasih  two  large  spoonfuls  of  rice,  and  simmer  it 
with  half  a pint  of  milk  till  thick,  then  put  the  size 
of  an  egg  of  butter,  and  near  half  a pint  of  thick 
cream,  and  give  it  one  boil.  When  cold,  mix  four 
yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten,  sugar 
and  nutmeg  to  taste  ; and  add  grated  lemon  suid  a 
little  cinnamon. 

Butter  little  cupa,  and  fillthree  parts  full,  putting 
at  bottom  some  orange  or  citron.  Bake  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  in  a slowish  oven.  Serve  the 
moment  before  to  be  eaten,  with  sweet  same  in  the 
disli  or  -I  t>i)iit. 
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Plain  Rice  Pudding, 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice ; throw  among  it  some 
pimento  finely  pounded,  but  not  much  ; tie  the  t.  c 
in  a cloth,  and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  sw-ll. 
Boil  it  in  a quantity  of  water  for  an  hoar  or  two. 
When  done  eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  milk. 
Put  lemon-peel  if  you  please. 

It  is  very  good  without  spice,  and  eaten  with  salt 
and  butter. 


A rich  Rice  Padding. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  in  water,  with  a little 
bit  of  salt,  till  quite  tender;  drain  it  dry;  mix  it 
with  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cream,  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  better 
melted  in  the  latter,  four  ounces  of  beef  suet  or 
marrow,  or  veal-suet  taken  from  a fillet  of  veai, 
finely  shred,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  currantH, 
two  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  one  of  peach-water,  or 
ratafia,  nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon-peel.  W ben 
well  mixed  put  a paste  round  the  edge,  and  fill  the 
dish.  Slices  of  candied  orange,  lemon  and  citrua, 
if  approved.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 


Rice  Pudding  xmth  Fruit. 


Swell  the  rice  with  a very  little  milk  over  the  fire; 
then  mix  fruit  of  any  kied  with  it  (currants,  go<i>e- 
berries  scalded,  pared  and  quartered  apples,  raisins, 
or  blackcurrants);  with  one  egg  into  the  rice,  to 
bind  it;  boil  it  well,  and  serve  with  sugar. 

Baked  Rice  Y adding. 

Swell  rice  as  above ; then  add  some  more  milk> 
an  egg,  sugar,  allspice,  and  lemon-peel.  Bake  in 
a deep  dish. 

Another,  for  the  family. — Put  into  a very 
deep  pan  half  a pound  of  rice  washed  and  picked; 
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two  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a few 
allspice  puuuded,  aud  two  quarts  of  milk.  Less 
butter  willdo,  orsomesuet.  Bake  in  a slow  oven. 
A George  Pudding. 

Boil  very  tender  a handful  of  whole  rice  in  a 
small  quantity  of  milk,  with  a large  piece  of  lemon- 
peel.  Let  it  drain  ; tlien  mix  with  it  a dozen  of 
good  sized  apples,  boiled  to  pulp  as  dry  as  possible.* 
add  a glass  of  white  wine,  the  yolks  of  live  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  orange  and  citron  cut  thin  ; make  it 
pretty  sweet.  Line  a mould  or  basin  with  a very 
good  paste ; beat  the  five  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
very  strong  froth,  and  mix  with  the  other  ingredients; 
fill  the  mould,  and  bake  it  of  a fine  brown  colour. 
Serve  it  witli  the  bottom  upward,  with  the  following 
sauce  : two  glasses  of  wine,  a spoonful  of  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a bit  of  butter  as  large 
as  a walnut  ; simmer  without  boiling,  and  pour  to 
and  from  the  saucepan,  till  of  a proper  thickness ; 
and  put  in  the  dish. 

An  excellent  plain  Potatoe  Pudding. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  two  ounce® 
of  butter,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a quar- 
of  a pint  of  cream,  one  spoonful  of  white  wine,  a 
morsel  of  salt,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a lemon ; beat 
all  to  froth ; sugar  to  taste.  A crust  or  not,  as  you 
like.  Bake  it.  If  wanted  richer,  put  three  ounces 
mote  butter,  sweetmeats  and  almonds,  and  another 

Potatoe  Pudding  with  Meat. 

Boil  them  till  fit  to  mash  ; rub  through  a colan- 
der, and  make  into  a thick  batter  with  milk  and  two 
eggs.^  Lay  some  seasoned  steaks  in  a dish,  then 
Some  batter;  and  over  the  last  layer  pour  the 
remainder  of  the  batter.  Bake  a fine  brown.  1 
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Steak  or  Kidney  Puddiny. 

If  kidney,  split  and  soak  it,  and  season  tliat  or 
the  meat.  Make  a paste  of  suet,  flour,  and  niik  ; 
roll  it,  and  line  a basin  with  Bome ; put  the  kidney 
or  steaks  in,  cover  with  paste,  and  pinch  round  the 
edge.  Cover  with  a cloth,  and  lx>il  a considerable 
time. 

Beef-steak  Pudding. 

Prepare  some  fine  steaks  as  in  page  42 ; roll  them 
with  fat  between  ; and  if  you  approve  shred  onion, 
add  a very  little.  Lay  a paste  of  suet  in  a basin, 
and  put  in  the  rollers  of  steaks  ; cover  the  basis 
with  a paste,  and  pinch  the  edges  to  keep  the  gravy 
in.  Cover  with  a cloth  tied  close ; and  let  the 
pudding  boil  slowly,  but  for  a length  of  time. 

Baked  Beef-steak  Pudding. 

Make  a batter  of  milk,  two  eggs,  and  flour,  or 
which  is  much  better,  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed 
through  a colander : lay  a little  of  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  ; then  put  in  the  steaks  prepared  as 
above,  and  very  well  seasoned  ; pour  the  remainder 
of  the  batter  over  them,  and  bake  it. 

Mutton  Pudding. 

Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a bit  of  onion  ; lay 
one  layer  of  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  dish  ; and 
pour  a batter  of  potatoes  boiled  and  pressed  through 
a colander,  and  mixed  with  milk  and  an  egg,  over 
them ; then  putting  the  rest  of  the  steaks,  and 
batter,  bake  it. 

Batter  with  flour,  instead  of  potatoes,  eats  well, 
but  requires  more  egg,  and  is  not  so  good. 

Another. — Cut  slices  off  a leg  that  has  beeni 
underdone,  and  put  tliem  into  a basin  lined  with  a 
fine  suet  crust.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
finely  shred  onion  or  shallot. 
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Sit«t  puddinf). 

K Sbred  k pound  of  suet : mix  with  a pound  and 

(a  quarter  of  flour,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a 
little  salt,  and  as  little  milk  as  will  make  it.  Boil 
four  hours.  It  eats  well  next  day,  cut  in  slices  and 
broiled. 

The  outward  fat  of  loins  or  necks  of  mutton  finely 
shred,  makes  a more  delicate  pudding  than  suet. 
Veal-suet  pudding. 

Cut  the  crum  of  a three-penny  loaf  into  slices  : 
boil  and  sweeten  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  pour 
over  it.  When  soaked,  pour  out  a little  of  the  milk ; 
and  mix  with  six  eggs  well  beaten,  and  half  a 
nutmeg.  Lay  the  slices  of  bread  into  a dish  ; with 
layers  of  currants  and  veal-suet  shred,  a pound  of 
each.  Butter  the  dish  well,  and  bake  ; or  you  may 
boil  it  in  a basin,  if  you  prefer  it. 

Hunter’s  pudding. 

Mix  a pound  of  suet,  ditto  flour,  ditto  currants, 
ditto  raisins  stoned  and  a little  cut,  the  rind  of  halt' 
a lemon  shred  as  fine  as  possible,  six  Jamaica  pep- 
pers in  fine  powder,  four  eggs,  a glass  of  brandy, 
a little  salt,  and  as  little  milk  as  will  make  it  of  a 
proper  consistence  ; boil  it  in  a floured  cloth,  or  a 
melon-mould,  eight  or  nine  hours.  Serve  with  sweet 
sauce.  Add  sometimes  a spoonful  of  peach-water 
for  change  of  flavour. 

This  pudding  will  keep  after  it  is  boiled,  six 
months  if  kept  tied  up  in  the  same  cloth,  and  hung 
up,  folded  in  a sheet  of  cap-paper  to  preserve  it 
from  dust,  being  first  cold.  When  to  be  used,  it 
li.ust  boil  a full  hour. 

Ylum  pudding. 

The  same  proportion  of  flour  and  suet,  and  half 
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the  quantity  of  fruit,  with  spice,  lemon,  a of 
wine  or  not,  and  one  egg,  and  milk,  will  tnake  an 
excellent  pudding,  if  long  boiled. 

Cvatard  pudding. 

Mix  by  degress  a pint  of  good  milk  with  a large 
spoonful  of  flour,  the  yolk  of  five  eggs,  some  oranxe- 
flower  water,  and  a little  pounded  cinnamon.  Butler 
a basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it,  pour  the  batter  in, 
and  tie  a floured  cloth  over.  Put  iu  boiling  water 
over  the  fire,  and  turn  it  about  a few  minutes  to 
prevent  the  egg  going  to  one  side.  Half  an  hour 
will  boil  it. 

Put  currant-jelly  on  it,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Macaroni  pudding, 

Simmer  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  pipe-sort,  ia  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  a bit  of  lemon  and  cinnamon,  tiH 
tender  : put  it  into  a dish,  with  milk,  two  or  three 
eggs,  but  only  one  white,  sugar,  nutmeg,  a spoonful 
ot  peach-water,  and  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine. 
Bake  with  a paste  round  the  edges. 

A layer  of  orange-marmalade,  or  raspberry-jam, 
in  a macaroni  pudding,  for  change,  is  a great  im- 
j.r  ovement ; in  which  ease  omit  the  almond  water, 
or  ratafia,  which  you  would  otherwise  flavour  it  with 

Millet  pudding. 

Wash  three  spoonfuls  of  the  seed  ; put  into  the 
dich,  with  a crust  round  the  edges  ; pour  oier  it  as 
much  new  milk  as  will  nearly  fill  the  dish,  two 
ounces  of  butter  warmed  with  it,  sugar,  shred  lemon, 
and  a little  scrape  of  ginger  and  nutmeg.  As  you 
put  it  in  the  oven,  stir  in  two  eggs,  beaten,  and  a 
ipoouful  of  shred  suet. 

Carrot  pudding. 

Boil  a large  carrot  tender  ; tlien  bruise  it  in  a 
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marble  mortar,  and  mix  with  it  a spoonful  of  biscuit* 
powder,  or  three  or  four  little  sweet  biscuits  without 
feeds,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  a pint  of 
cream,  either  raw  or  scalded,  a little  ratafia,  a large 
spoonful  of  orange  or  rose-water,  a quarter  of  a 
nutmeg,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  Bake  it  in  a 
shallow  dish  lined  with  paste ; and  turn  it  out  to 
serve,  with  a little  sugar  dusted  over. 

An  excelUnt  Apricot  Pudding. 

Halve  twelve  large  apricots,  give  tliem  a scald 
till  they  are  soft ; mean  time  pour  on  the  grated 
crums  of  a penny  loaf,  a pint  of  boiling  cream ; 
when  half-cold,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of 
four  beaten  eggs,  and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Pound 
the  apricots  in  a mortar,  with  some  or  all  of  the 
kernels ; mix  then  the  fruit  and  other  ingredients 
together;  put  a paste  round  a dish,  and  bake  the 
pudding  half  an  hour. 

Baked  Gooseberry  Yvdding. 

Stew  gooseberries  in  a jar  over  a hot  hearfh,  or 
in  a saucepan  of  water,  till  they  will  pulp.  Take 
a pint  of  the  juice  pressed  through  a coarse  sieve, 
and  beat  it  with  three  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  and  strained,  one  ounce  und  a half  of  butter: 
sweeten  it  well,  and  put  a crust  round  the  dish. 
A few  crums  of  roll  should  be  mixed  with  the  above 
to  give  a little  consistence,  or  four  ounces  of  Naples 
biscuits. 

A Green-bean  pudding. 

Boil  and  blanch  old  beans,  beat  them  in  a mor- 
tar, with  very  little  pepper  and  salt,  some  cream, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  A little  spinach-juice  will 
give  a finer  colour,  but  it  is  as  good  without.  Boil 
it  in  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it,  an  hour  ; aikd 
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Serve  b aeon  to  eat  with  it. 

Hhelford  pwhlinf}. 

Mix  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  curiar<tj>  ‘>r 
raising,  one  pound  of  suet,  one  pound  of  flour,  ft 
eggs,  a little  good  milk,  some  lemon-peel,  a littie 
salt.  Boil  it  in  a melon-shape  six  hours. 

Brandi/  Pudding. 

Line  a mould  with  jar-raisins  stoned,  or  dri.  .1 
cherries,  then  with  thin  slices  of  h’rench  roll,  n*  \t 
to  which  put  rataflas,  or  macaroons  ; tlien  the  fru.i. 
rolls  and  cakes,  in  succession,  until  the  mould  b • 
full ; sprinkling  in  at  times  two  glasses  of  bran  i;. . 
Beat  four  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  ; put  to  a pint  ><( 
milk  or  cream,  lighly  sweetened,  half  a nutnn 
and  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  finely  grated.  La;t  ibe 
liquid  sink  into  the  solid  part;  then  flour  a cltah, 
tie  it  tis:htover,  and  boil  one  hour,  keep  the  mould 
the  right  side  up.  Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Buttermilk  pudding. 

Warm  three  quarts  of  new  milk  ; turn  it  with  a 
quart  of  buttermilk;  drain  the  curd  through  a. 'ie-..  ; 
when  dry,  pound  it  in  a marble  mortar,  'vith  w-ht 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  a lemon  boil'.nl  tender,  the 
crum  of  a roll  grated,  a nutmeg  grated,  sis  b tt.  r 
almonds,  four  ounces  of  warm  butter,  a tea-< 
of  good  cream,  the  yolksof  fiveand  whites  of  three 
eggs,  a gla.s3  of  sweet  wine,  and  ditto  of  brandv. 

When  well  incorporated,  bake  in  small  cups  or 
bowls  well  buttered;  if  the  bottom  be  not  bmwu, 
use  a salamander ; but  serve  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  with  pudding-sauce. 

Curd  puddings  or  puffs. 

Turn  two  quarts  of  milk  to  curd,  pivao  tlie  win  j 
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-II  it,  nib  Ihroiiirli  a sieve,  ami  mix  four  ounces 
ofbutter,  the  crum  of  a penny  loaf,  two  spooi>ful» 
of  cream,  and  half  a nutmeg,  a small  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  white  wine.  Butter 
little  cups,  or  small  pattypans,  and  fill  them  three 
• parts.  Orange-flower  water  is  an  improvement. 
Bake  them  with  care. 

Serve  with  sweet  sauce  in  a boat. 

Boiled  Curd  Puddivg. 

Rub  the  curd  of  two  gallons  of  milk  well  drained 
through  asieve.  Mix  it  with  six  eggs,  a little  cream, 
two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  half  a nut- 
meg, flour  and  crums  of  bread  each  three  spoonfuls, 
currants  and  raisins  half  a pound  of  each.  Boil  an 
I our  m a thick  well-floured  cloth. 

Pippin  Pudding. 

Coddle  six  pippins  in  vine-leaves  covered  with 
vvater,  very  gently,  that  the  inside  be  done  without 
^breaking  the  skins.  When  soft,  skin,  and  with  a 
’tea-spoon  take  the  pulp  from  the  core.  Press  it 
through  a colander;  add  two  spoonfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water,  three  eggs  beaten,  a glass  of  raisi 
wine,  a pint  of  scalded  cream,  sugar  and  nutmeg  to 
ta.>.te.  Lay  a thin  puli'  paste  at  the  bottom  an  I 
sides  of  the  dish  ; shred  very  thin  lemon-peel  as  fine 
as  possible,  and  put  it  into  the  dish ; likewise  lemon, 
orange,  and  citron,  in  small  slices,  but  not  so  thin 
as  to  dissolve  in  the  baking. 

Yorishire  Vudding. 

Mix  five  spoonfuls  of  flour,  with  a quart  of  milk 
and  three  eggs  well  beaten.  Butterthe  pan.  B hen 
brow  II  by  baking  under  the  meat,  turn  the  other  side 
■pwards,  and  brown  that.  It  should  be  made  in  a 
square  pan,  and  cut  into  pieces  to  come  to  table. 
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Set  ilover  a chafiag  diah  at  first,  and  stir  it  tom^ 
minutes. 

A quick-made  jAidding. 

Flour  and  suet  half  a pound  each,  four  eggs,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  a little  mace  and 
nutmeg,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rai»in«,  ditto  of 
currants  ; mix  well,  and  boil  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  with  the  cover  of  the  pot  on,  or  it  will  require 
longer. 

Russian  seed,  or  ground  Rice  pudding. 

Boil  a large  spoonful  heaped,  or  either,  in  a pint 
of  new  milk,  with  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon.  When 
cold,  add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  tw'o  eggs  well  beaten. 
Bake  with  a crust  round  the  dish. 

A Welsh  pudding. 

Let  halfa  pound  of  butter  melt  gently,  beat  with 
ilthe  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  mix 
in  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated.  Put  a paste  into  a dish  for  turning  oat, 
and  pour  the  above  in,  and  nicely  bake  it 

Oxford  Dumplings. 

Of  grated  bread  two  ounces,  currants  and  shred 
suet  four  ounces  each,  two  large  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
a great  deal  of  grated  lemon-peel,  a bit  of  sugar, 
and  a little  pimento  in  fine  powder.  Mix  with  two 
eggs,  and  a little  milk  into  five  dumplings,  and  fry 
of  a fine  yellow  brown.  Made  with  flour  instead 
of  bread,  but  half  the  quantity,  they  are  excellent 

Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Suet  Dumplings. 

Make  as  pudding  (page  173  ;)  and  drop  into 
boiling  water,  or  into  the  boiling  of  beef:  or  yon 
may  boil  them  in  a cloth. 
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ApfU,  Currant,  or  Damson  Dumplings,  or 
Puddings. 

Make  as  above,  and  line  a basin  -vrith  the  paste 
tolerably  thin  : fill  with  the  fruit,  and  cover  it ; tie 
a cloth  over  tight,  and  boil  till  the  fruit  shall  be 
done  enough. 

Yeast  or  Suffolk  Dumplings. 

Make  a very  light  dough  with  yeast,  as  for  bread, 
but  with  milk  instead  of  water,  and  put  salt.  Let 
it  rise  an  hour  before  the  fire. 

Twenty  minutes  before  you  are  to  serve,  have 
ready  a large  stew-pan  of  boiling  water ; make  the 
dough  into  balls,  the  size  of  a middling  apple  ; 
throw  them  in,  and  boil  twenty  minutes.  If  Jrou 
doubt  when  done  enough,  stick  a clean  fork  into 
one,  and  if  it  come  out  clear,  it  is  done. 

* The  way  to  eat  them  is,  tear  them  apart  with  on 
the  top  with  two  forks,  for  they  become  heavy  by 
their  own  steam.  Eat  immediately  with  meat,  or 
sugar  and  butter,  or  salt. 

^ A Charlotte. 

Cut  as  many  very  thin  slices  of  white  bread  as 
■will  cover  the  bottom  and  line  the  sides  of  a baking 
dish,  but  first  rub  it  thick  with  butter.  Put  apples 
in  thin  slices  into  the  dish,  in  layers,  till  full,  strew- 
ing sugar  between,  and  bits  of  butter.  In  the  mean 
time,  soak  as  many  thin  slices  of  bread  as  will 
cover  the  whole,  in  warm  milk,  over  which  lay  a 
plate,  and  a weight  to  keep  the  bread  close  on  the 
apples.  Bake  slowly  three  hours.  To  a middling 
sized  dish  use  half  a pound  of  butter  in  the  whole. 

Common  Pancakes. 

Make  a light  batter  of  eggs,  flour,  and  milk 
Fry  in  a small  pan,  in  hot  dripping  or  lard.  Salt, 
or  nutmeg  and  ginger,  may  be  added. 
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Sugar  and  lemon  should  l>e  serv»<l  to  eat  »i  ,A 
th<;m.  Or,  when  eggs  are  scarce,  make  the  intt«r 
with  flour,  aud  small  beer,  ginger,  itc. : or  clean 
snow,  w'itlj  flour,  aud  a very  little  mdk,  will  scrie 
as  well  as  egg. 

jFvte  pancakei,  fried  without  Butler  or  Lard.\ 

Beat  six  fresh  eggs  extremely  well;  mix,  when 
strained,  with  a pint  of  cream,  fouruunces  of  sugar 
u glass  of  wine,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a.smudi 
flour  as  will  make  it  almost  as  tliick  as  ordinary 
pancake-batter,  but  not  quite.  Heat  the  fry  ing-pan 
tolerably  hut,  wipe  it  w ith  a clean chitb;  tbeupuur 
in  the  batter,  to  make  thin  pancakes. 

Pancakes  of  Rice. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  to  a jelly,  in  a small 
quantity  of  water;  when  cold,  mix  it  with  a pint 
of  cream,  eight  eggs,  a bit  of  salt,  amd  nutmeg  ; 
stir  in  eight  ounces  of  butter  just  warmed,  and  add 
as  much  Hour  as  will  make  the  batter  tliick  enough. 
Fry  in  as  little  lard  or  dripping  as  possible. 

Irish  pancakes. 

Beat  eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  strain 
them  into  a pint  of  cream,  pot  a grated  nutmeg, 
and  sugar  to  your  taste  ; set  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  on  the  lire,  stir  it,  and  as  it  warms  pour  it 
to  the  cream,  which  should  be  warm  when  the 
eggs  are  put  to  it : then  mix  smooth  almost  half  a 
pint  of  flour.  Fry  the  pancakes  very  tliin;  the 
iirst  with  a bit  of  butter,  but  not  the  others. 

■Serve  several  on  one  another. 

New-England  pancakes. 

Blix  a pint  of  cream,  five  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 
seven  yolks  aud  fou,  whites  of  eggs,  and  a very 
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little  salt ; fry  them  very  thin  in  fresh  butter,  and 
between  each  strew  sugar  aud  cinnamon.  Send 
up  six  or  eight  at  once. 

Fritters. 

Make  them  of  any  of  the  batters  directed  for 
pan-cakes,  by  dropping  a small  q\iantity  into  the 
pan  ; or  make  the  plainer  sort,  and  put  pared  ap- 
ples sliced  and  cored  into  the  batter,  and  fry  some 
of  it  with  each  slice.  Currents  or  sliced  lemon  as 
thin  as  paper,  make  an  agreeable  change. — b'ritters 
for  company  should  be  served  on  a folded  napkin 
in  the  dish.  Any  sort  of  sweetmeat,  or  ripe  fruit, 
may  be  made  into  fritters. 

Spanish  Fritters, 

Cut  the  crum  of  a French  roll  into  lengths, 
as  thick  as  your  finger,  in  what  shape  you  will. 
Soak  in  some  cream,  nutmeg,  sugar,  pounded 
cinnamon,  and  an  egg.  'll  hen  well  soaked,  fry  of 
a nice  brown  ; and  serve  with  butter,  wine,  and 
sugar-sauce. 

Potatoe  Fritters. 

Boil  two  large  potatoes,  scrape  them  fine ; beat 
four  yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  aud  add  to 
tlie  above  one  large  spoonful  of  cream,  another  of 
sweet  wine,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a little  nut- 
meg. Beat  this  batter  half  an  hour  at  least.  It 
will  be  extremely  light.  Put  a good  quantity  of 
fine  lard  in  a stew-pan,  and  drop  a spoonful  of  the 
batter  at  a time  into  it.  Fry  them  ; and  serve  as 
a sauce,  a glass  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
one  desert-spoonful  of  peach-leaf  or  almond-water, 
and  some  white  sugar,  warmed  together:  not  to  be 
served  in  the  dish. 

Another  W'ay. — Slice  potatoes  thin,  dip  them 
in  a fine  batter,  and  fry.  Serve  with  whiU*  sugar. 
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sifted  over  them.  lypmon-peel,  ond  a spoonful  t4 
orange-flower-watcr,  should  be  added  to  the  baUt-r. 

Backing t. 

Mix  three  ounces  of  buck-wheat  flour,  wiih  a 
tea-cupful  of  warm  milk,  aud  a spo'inful  of  )ea*t  ; 
let  it  rise  before  the  fire  about  an  hour  ; then  mix 
four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  the  batter  the  usual  thickness  for  pancakes, 
and  fry  them  the  same. 

PASTRY. 

Rich  Puff  Paxte. 

Puffs  may  be  made  of  any  sort  of  fruit,  but  it 
should  be  prepared  first  with  sugar. 

Weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  butter  with  as  much 
fine  flour  as  you  judge  necessary  ; mix  a little  of 
the  former  with  the  latter,  and  wet  it  with  as  little 
water  as  will  make  into  a stiff  paste.  Roll  it  out, 
and  put  all  the  butter  over  it  in  slices,  turn  in  the 
ends,  and  roll  it  thin  : do  this  twice,  and  touch  it 
no  more  than  can  be  avoided.  The  butter  may  be 
added  at  twice  ; and  to  those  who  are  not  accns- 
tomed  to  make  paste,  it  may  be  better  to  d o so. 

A quicker  oven  than  fur  short  crust. 

A less  rich  Paste. 

Weigh  a pound  of  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  rub  them  together,  and  mix  into  a 
paste  with  a little  water,  and  an  egg  well  beat(>n — 
of  the  former  as  little  as  will  suflice,  or  the  piaste 
will  be  tough.  Roll,  and  fold  it  three  or  four  times. 

Rub  extremely  fine  in  one  pound  of  dried  flour 
six  ounces  of  butter,  and  a spoonful  of  white  sugar  ; 
work  up  the  whole  into  a stiff  paste  with  as  little 
hot  water  as  possible. 

Crust  for  Venison  Pasty. 

To  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine  flour  use  two 
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pounds  and  a hall  of  butter,  and  four  oggs  ; mix 
into  paste  with  warm  water,  and  work  it  smooth 
and  to  a good  consistence.  Put  a paste  round  the 
inside,  but  not  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  let 
the  cover  be  pretty  thick,  to  bear  the  long  continu- 
ance in  the  oven. 

Rich  Paste  for  Sweets. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water  : strain  from  it  all  the 
moisture  as  well  as  you  can ; beat  it  in  a mortar 
with  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  one  egg  well 
beaten,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  paste  for 
tarts,  &c. 

Rice  Paste  for  relishing  things. 

Clean  and  put  some  rice,  with  an  onion,  and  a 
little  water  and  milk,  or  milk  only,  into  a sauce- 
pan, and  simmer  till  it  swell.  Put  seasoned  chops 
into  a dish,  and  cover  it  with  the  rice ; by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  egg,  the  rice  will  adhere  better. 

Rabbits  fricasseed,  and  covered  thus,  are 
very  good. 

Potatoe  Paste. 

Pound  boiled  potatoes  very  fine,  and  add,  while 
warm,  a sufficiency  of  butter  to  make  the  mash  hold 
together,  or  you  may  mix  with  it  an  egg  : then, 
before  it  gets  cold,  flour  the  board  pretty  well,  to 
prevent  it  from  sticking,  and  roll  it  to  the  thickness 
wanted. 

If  it  is  become  quite  cold  before  it  be  put  on  the 
dish,  it  will  be  apt  to  crack. 

Raised  Crust  for  Custards  or  Fruit. 

Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a saucepan  with 
water,  and  when  it  boils,  pour  it  into  as  much  flour 
as  you  choose : knead  and  beat  it  till  smooth ; 
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cover  it,  as  at  the  top  of  pa^e  lf>I.  it ; »jyi 

if  for  custard,  put  a pajier  within  to  keep  out  tJae 
sides  till  half-done,  then  fill  with  a ctAd  mixture  of 
milk,  egg,  sugar,  and  a little  [x-ach-wafer,  ietnua- 
peel,  or  nutmeg.  U y cold  is  meant  that  the  egg  is 
not  to  be  warmed,  but  the  milk  should  be  wanned 
by  itself— not  to  spoil  the  crust. 

The  above  butter  will  make  a great  deal  of 
raised  crust,  which  must  not  lie  rich,  or  it  w ill  be 
ditlicult  to  prevent  the  sides  from  falling. 

Excellent  short  Crust, 

Make  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  pounded  and  I 
sifted,  quite  dry ; then  mix  it  with  a jmund  offlour  i 
well  dried,  rub  into  it  three  ounces  of  butter,  so 
line  as  not  to  be  seen — into  some  cream  put  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  beaten,  and  mix  tlie  alxive  into  a 
smooth  paste ; roll  it  tliin,  and  bake  it  in  a moder- 
ate oven. 

Another. — Mix  with  a pound  of  fine  flour  dried, 
an  ounce  of  sugar  pounded  and  sifted  ; then  crum- 
ble three  ounces  of  butter  in  it,  till  it  looks  all  like 
flour,  and,  with  a gill  of  boiling  cream,  work  it  up 
to  a fine  paste. 

Another,  not  sweet,  but  rich. — Rub  six 
ounces  of  butter  in  eight  ounces  of  fine  flour ; mix 
it  into  a stiflish  paste,  with  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible ; beat  it  well,  and  roll  it  thin.  This,  as  well 
as  the  former,  is  proper  for  tarts  of  fresh  or  pre- 
served fruits.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

A vety  fine  Crust  for  Orange  Chefsccales,  or 
Sweetmeats,  when  to  be  varticularly  nice. 

Dry  a pound  of  the  finest  flout,  mix  with  it  three 
ounces  of  refined  sugar ; then  work  half  a pound 
of  butter  with  your  hand  till  it  come  to  froth  ; put 
the  flour  into  it  by  degrees,  and  work  into  it,  well 
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braten  and  strained,  the  yolks  of  three  and  whites 
of  two  eggs.  If  too  Umber,  put  some  flour  and 
sugar,  to  make  it  fit  to  roll.  Line  your  pattypans, 
and  fill.  A little  above  fifteen  minutes  will  bake 
them.  Against  the  come  out,  have  ready  some  re- 
fined sugar  beat  up  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  as 
thick  as  you  can  ; ice  them  all  over,  set  them  in  the 
oven  to  harden,  and  serve  cold.  Use  fresh  butter. 

Salt  butter  will  make  a very  fine  flaky  crust ; 
but  if  for  mince-pies,  or  any  sweet  things,  should 
be  washed. 

Ohsermtions  on  PasUy. 

An  adept  in  pastry  never  leaves  any  part  of  it 
adhering  to  the  board  or  dish,  used  in  making.  It 
is  best  when  rolled  on  marble,  or  a very  large  slate. 
In  very  hot  weather,  the  butter  should  be  put  into 
cold  water  to  make  it  as  firm  as  possible  : and  if 
made  early  in  the  morning,  and  preserved  from  the 
air  until  it 's  to  be  baked,  the  cook  will  find  it 
much  better.  A good  hand  at  pastry  will  use  much 
less  butter,  and  produce  lighter  crust,  than  others. 
Salt  butter,  if  very  good,  and  well  washed,  makes 
a fine  flaky  crust. 

Remarks  on  using  Preserved  Fruit  in  Pastry. 

Preserved  fruits  should  not  be  baked  long ; tlrose 
that  have  been  done  with  tlieir  full  proportion  of 
sugar  require  no  baking:  the  crust  sliould  be  baked 
in  a tin  shape,  and  the  fruit  be  afterwards  added  ; 
or  it  may  be  put  into  a small  dish,  or  tart-pans, 
and  the  covers  be  baked  on  a tin  cut  out  according 
to  your  taste. 

Apple  Pie. 

Pare  and  core  the  fruit,  having  wiped  the  out- 
iside  ; which,  with  the  cores,  boil  with  a little  water 
itill  it  tastes  well : strain,  and  put  a little  sugar, 
14 
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and  a bit  of  bruised  cinnamon,  and  timmcr 
In  the  mean  time  place  the  apples  in  a dish,  a paj-ie 
being  put  round  the  edge  ; when  one  lay  r tt  !», 
sprinkle  half  the  sugar,  and  shred  lemon-peel,  a*-, 
squeeze  some  juice,  or  a glass  of  cider.  If  the  a^ 
pies  have  lost  their  spirit,  put  in  the  rest  of  tie 
apples,  sugar,  aud  the  liquor  that  you  have  Ixiiled. 
Cover  with  paste.  You  may  add  some  buUi-r  when 
cut,  if  eaten  hot ; or  put  quince-marmalade,  or- 
ange-paste, or  cloves,  to  flavour. 

Hot  .Yi'plp.  pi f..— Make  with  the  fruit,  sugar, 
and  a clove,  and  put  a bit  of  butter  in  when  cut 
open. 

Cherry  Pie. 

Should  have  a mixture  of  other  fruit ; curranU  or 
raspoerries,  or  noth. 

Current  Pie. 

With  or  without  raspberries. 

Mince  Pie. 

Of  scraped  beef  free  from  skin  and  strings,  welch 
21b.,  41b.  of  suet  picked  and  chopped,  then  add  bib. 
of  currents  nicely  cleaned  aud  perfectly  dry,  .tlb. 
of  chopped  apples,  the  peel  and  Juice  of  two  lem- 
ons, a pint  of  sweet  wine,  a nutmeg,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  ditto  mace,  ditto  pimento,  in 
finest  powder;  press  the  whole  into  a deep  pan 
when  well  mixed,  and  keep  it  covered  in  a dry 

cool  place.  . , 

H^f  the  quantity  is  enough,  unless  for  a very 

large  family. 

Have  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel  ready,  and 
put  some  of  each  in  the  pies  when  made. 

Mince  Pice  without  Meat. 

Of  the  best  apples  six  pounds,  pared,  cored,  and 
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I ' minced : of  fresh  siiet,  and  raisins  stoned,  each 
J [ three  pounds,  likewise  minced  : to  these  add  of 
' mace  and  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each, 
and  eight  cloves,  in  finest  powder,  three  pounds  of 
the  finest  powder  sugar,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
■ of  salt,  the  rinds  of  four  and  the  juice  of  two  lem- 
^ ons,  half  a pint  of  port,  the  same  of  brandy.  Mix 
well,  and  put  into  a deep  pan. 

(Have  ready  washed  and  dried  four  pounds  of 
currants,  and  add  as  you  make  the  pies,  with  can- 
died fruit. 

Lemon  Mince  Pies. 

Squeeze  a large  lemon,  boil  the  outside  till  ten- 
- der  enough  to  beat  to  a mash,  add  to  it  three  large 
* apples  chopped,  and  four  ounces  of  suet,  half  a 
. nound  of  currants,  four  ounces  of  sugar  ; put  the 
y juice  of  the  lemon,  and  candied  fruit,  as  for  other 
pies.  Make  a short  crust,  and  fill  tlie  pattypans 
■|  as  usual. 

^ Egg  Mince  Pies. 

I Boil  six  eggs  hard,  shred  them  small ; shred 
double  the  quantity  of  suit:  tlien  put  currants 
washed  and  picked,  one  pound,  or  more  if  tlie  eggs 
■were  large  ; the  peel  of  one  lemon  shred  very  fine, 
and  the  juice,  six  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  mace, 
nutmeg,  sugar,  a very  little  salt : orange,  lemon, 
and  citron,  candied.  Make  a light  paste  for  them. 

Currant  and  Raspberry. 

For  a tart,  line  the  dish,  put  sugar  and  fruit, 
lay  bars  across,  and  bake. 

Light  Pa<tte  for  Tarts  and  Cheesecakes. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a strong  froth ; then 
mix  it  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  three  quar- 
ters of  a [Htund  of  fine  flour  into  a very  stilf  paste ; 
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roll  it  very  tliin,  then  lay  the  third  part  of  haJf  a 
pouud  of  l)Utt'.-r  UfKin  it  in  little  bits;  dredge  it  vi  ilh 
some  Hour  left  out  at  first,  and  roll  it  np  tight. 
Koll  it  out  again,  and  put  the  same  proportion  of 
butter ; and  so  proceed  till  all  be  worked  up. 

IcmriQ  for  TarU. 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  melted  buffer 
well  together,  wash  the  tarts  with  a feather,  and 
sift  sugar  over  as  you  put  them  into  the  oven.  Or 
beat  white  of  egg,  wash  the  paste,  and  sift  while 
sugar. 

Pippin  Tarts. 

Pare  thin  two  Seville  or  China  oranges,  boil  the 
peel  tender  and  shred  it  fine ; pare  and  core  twenty 
apples,  put  them  in  a stew-pan,  and  as  little  water 
as  possible  ; when  half-done,  add  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  the  orange-peel  and  juice, ; boil  it  pretty 
niick.  AVhen  cold,  put  it  in  a shallow  dish,  or 
pattypans  lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out,  and  be 
eaten  cold. 

Prune  Tart. 

Give  prunes  a scald,  take  out  the  stones  and 
break  them : put  tlie  kernels  into  a little  cranberry 
juice,  with  the  prunes  and  sugar;  simmer;  and 
when  cold,  make  a tart  of  the  sweetmeat. 

Orange  Tart. 

Squeeze,  pulp,  and  boil  two  Seville  oranges  ten- 
der, weigh  them,  and  double  of  sugar ; beat  both 
together  to  a paste,  and  then  add  the  juice  and  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  size  of  a walnut  of  fresh  but- 
ter, and  beat  all  together.  Choose  a very  shallow 
dish,  line  it  with  a light  pulf-crust,  and  lay  the 
paste  of  orange  iu  it.  You  may  ice  it 
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Codlin  Tart. 

Scald  the  Iruit  as  will  be  directed  under  that  ar- 
ticle ; when  ready,  take  oft’  the  iliiu  skin,  and  lay 
them  whole  in  a dish,  put  a little  of  the  water  tliat 
the  apples  were  boiled  in  at  bottom,  strew  them 
over  witli  lump  sugar  or  fine  Lisbon  ; when  cold, 
put  a paste  round  the  edges  and  over. 

You  may  wet  it  with  white  of  egg,  and  strew 
sugar  over,  which  looks  well : or  cut  the  lid  in 
quarters,  witliout  touching  the  paste  on  the  edge 
of  ilie  dish  ; and  either  put  the  broad  end  down- 
wards, and  make  the  point  stand  up,  or  remove  the 
lid  altogether,  four  a good  custard  over  it  w'hen 
cold  ; sift  sugar  over. 

Or  line  the  bottom  of  a shallow  dish  with  paste, 
lay  the  apples  in  it,  sweeten,  aud  lay  little  twists 
of  paste  over  in  bars. 

Rhttbarb  Tart. 

Cut  the  s'Hlks  in  lengths  of  four  or  five  inches, 
and  take  oft’ the  thin  skin.  Ifyou  have  a hot  hearth, 
lav  them  in  a liish,  and  put  over  a thin  syrup  of 
sugar  and  water,  cover  with  another  dish,  and  let 
it  simmer  very  slowly  an  hour — or  do  them  in  a 
block-tin  sauce-pan. 

hen  cold,  make  into  a tart,  as  codlin.  When 
tender,  tlie  baking  the  crust  will  be  sutlicient. 

Ra»pberry  Tart  with  Cream 

Roll  out  some  thin  puff-paste,  aud  lay  it  in  a 
pattypan  of  what  size  you  chouse  ; put  in  raspber- 
ries; strew  over  them  fine  sugar;  cover  with  a 
thin  lid,  and  tlien  bake.  Cut  it  open,  aud  have 
ready  the  following  mixture  warm  : half  a pint  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beatun, 
and  a little  sugar;  uiid  when  this  is  added  to  the 
tart,  return  it  to  the  oven  for  five  or  six  minutes. 
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Orange  Tart. 

Line  a tart-pan  with  thin  puff-pasfe  ; pot  into 
it  orange  marmalade  that  is  made  with  apple  jelly  : 
liiy  bars  of  paste,  or  a croquant  cover  over, 
bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Fried  Pattiet. 

Mince  a bit  of  cold  veal,  and  six  oysters,  mix 
■with  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
and  a very  small  bit  of  lemon- peel— add  the  liquor 
of  the  oysters  ; warm  all  in  a tosser,  but  do  not 
boil ; let  it  go  cold  ; have  ready  a go^  puff- paste, 
roll  thin,  and  cut  it  in  round  or  square  bits  ; put 
some  of  tlie  above  between  two  of  them,  twist  the 
edges  to  keep  in  the  gravy,  and  fry  them  of  a fine 
brown. 

This  is  a very  g6od  thing  ; and  baked  is  a fash- 
ionable dish. 

AVash  all  patties  over  w ith  egg  before  baking. 

Oyster  Patties. 

Put  a fine  puff-crust  into  small  pattypans,  and 
cover  with  paste,  with  a bit  of  bread  in  each  ; and 
against  they  are  baked  have  ready  the  following  to 
fill  will),  taking  out  the  bread.  Take  off  the  beards 
of  the  oysters,  cut  the  other  parts  in  small  bits,  put 
them  in  a small  tosser  with  a grate  of  nutmeg,  the 
the  least  white  pepper  and  salt,  a morsel  of  lemon- 
peel,  cut  so  smal  tliat  you  can  scarcely  see  it,  a 
little  cream,  andla  little  oyster-liquor.  Simmer  a 
few  minutes  before  yon  fill. 

Observe  to  put  a bit  of  crust  into  all  patties,  to 
keep  them  hollow  while  baking. 

Oyster,  Patties,  or  small  Pie. 

As  you  open  the  oysters  separate  them  from  the 
liquor,  which  strain;  parboil  them  after  tukiai  off 
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the  beards.  Parboil  sweetbreads,  and  cutting  them 
in  slices,  lay  them  and  the  oysters  in  layers,  season 
Tery  lightly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Then 
put  half  a tea-cup  of  liquor,  and  the  same  of  gravy. 
Hake  in  a slow  oven  ; and  before  you  serve,  put  a 
tea-cup  of  cream,  a little  more  oyster-liquor,  and  a 
cup  of  white  gravy,  all  warmed  but  not  boiled.  If 
for  patties,  the  oysters  should  be  cut  in  small  dice, 
gently  stewed  and  seasoned  as  above,  and  put  into 
the  paste  when  ready  for  table. 

Lobster  Pattits. 

Make  with  the  same  seasoning,  a little  cream, 
and  the  smallest  bit  of  butter. 

Podoeies,  or  Beef  Patties. 

Shred  under-done  dressed  beef  with  a little  fat, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  shallot  or 
onion.  Make  a plain  paste,  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  in 
shape  like  an  apple  puif,  till  it  with  mince,  pinch 
the  edges,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown.  The 
paste  should  be  made  with  a small  quantity  of  but- 
ter, egg,  and  milk. 

Veal  Patties. 

Mince  some  veal  that  is  not  quite  done,  with  a 
little  parsley,  lemon-peel,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and 
a bit  of  salt ; add  a little  cream  and  gravy  just  io 
moisten  the  meat ; and  if  you  have  any  ham,  scrape 
a little,  and  add  to  it.  Do  not  warm  it  till  the  pat- 
ties are  baked. 

Turlcey  Patties. 

Mince  some  of  the  white  part,  and  with  grated 
lemon,  nutmeg,  salt,  a very  little  white  pepper, 
cream,  and  a very  little  bit  of  butter  wanned,  till 
the  patties. 
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Sweet  Pattiee. 

Chop  the  meat  of  a boiled  calfs  loot,  of  whi-  li 
you  use  the  liquor  for  jelly,  two  apples,  om  Oi;:j  e 
of  orange  and  lemon-peel  candie<l,  and  S'wae  {re  A 
peel  and  juice  : mix  with  Uiem  half  a nuuutg:  gra- 
ted, the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  iis4 
four  ounces  of  currants  w'ashed  and  dried. 

Bake  in  small  pattypans. 

Patties  resembling  Mince  Pies. 

Chop  the  kidney  and  fat  of  cold  real,  apple, 
orange,  and  lemon-peel  candied,  and  fresh  cniracL*, 
a little  wine,  two  or  three  cloves,  a little  brs-j'lf 
and  a bit  of  sugar.  Bake  as  before. 

Apple  Puffs. 

Pare  the  fruit,  and  either  stew  them  in  a stnn:- 
jar  on  a hot  hearth,  or  bake  them.  When  cold  m.  v 
the  pulp  of  the  apple  with  sugar  and  lemiiu-pvn  l 
shred  fine,  taking  as  little  of  the  apple-juice  as  jifu 
can.  Bake  them  in  a thin  paste,  in  a quick  oven  ; 
aquarterof  an  hour  will  do  them,  if  small.  Orancs 
or  quince  marmalade  is  a great  improvement.  Chs- 
nainon  pouuded,  or  orange-flower  water,  in  chainge. 

Lemon  Puffs. 

Beat  and  sift  a pound  and  a quarter  of  double 
refined  sugar  ; grate  the  rind  of  two  large  leiiio.,,-., 
and  mix  it  with  the  sugar;  then  beat  the  whites  uf 
three  new-laid  eggs  a great  while,  add  them  to  the 
sugar  and  peel,  and  beat  it  for  an  hour;  make  it 
up  in  any  shape  you  please,  and  bake  it  on  paper 
put  on  tin-plates,  in  a moderate  oven.  Do  not  n - 
move  the  paper  till  cold.  Oiling  the  paper  will 
make  it  come  oil  with  ease. 

Cheese  Puffs. 

Strain  cheese-curd  from  the  whey,  and  beat  half 
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a pint  basin  of  it  Due  in  a mortar,  with  a spoonful 
and  a half  of  flour,  three  eggs,  but  only  one  white, 
a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  a quarter  of  a 
nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  make  it  pretty  sweet.  Lay 
a little  of  this  paste,  in  very  small  round  cakes,  on 
a tin  plate.  If  tlie  oven  is  hot,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
will  bake  them.  Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Fxcellent  light  Puffs. 

Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  grated  lemon 
peel,  some  nutmeg,  half  a spoonful  of  brandy,  a 
little  loaf  sugar,  and  one  egg;  tlien  fry  it  enoiigb, 
but  not  brown  ; beat  it  in  a mort.ar  with  five  eggs, 
whites  and  yolks  ; put  a quantity  of  lard  in  a fry- 
ing-pan, and  when  quite  hot,  drop  a desert-spoon- 
ful of  batter  at  a time  ; turn  as  they  brown.  Serve 
them  immediately  with  sweet  sauce. 

To  prepare  Venison  for  Pasty. 

Take  the  bones  out,  then  season  and  beat  the  meat, 
I*  lay  it  into  a stone  jar  in  large  pieces,  pour  upon 
it  some  plain  drawn  beef-gravy,  but  not  a strong 
one,  lay  the  bones  on  the  top,  then  set  the  jar  in  a 
water-bath,  tliat  is,  a sauce-pan  of  water  over  the 
fire,  simmer  three  or  four  hours — then  leave  it  in  a 
cold  place  till  next  day.  Remove  the  cake  of  fat, 
lay  the  meat  in  handsome  pieces  on  the  dish ; if  not 
sufficiently  seasoned,  add  more  pepper,  salt,  or 
pimento,  as  necessary.  Put  some  of  the  gravy, 
and  keep  the  remainder  for  the  time  of  serving.  If 
the  venison  be  thus  prepared,  it  will  not  require  so 
much  time  to  bake,  or  such  a very  thick  crust  as  is 
usual,  and  by  which  the  under  part  is  seldom  done 
through. 

Venison  pasty. 

A shoulder  boned  makes  a good  pasty,  but  5'i 
must  be  be  beaten  and  seasoned,  and  the  want  of 
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fat  supplied  by  that  of  a fine  well-hung  loin  <4  imit- 
ton,  steeped  twenty-four  hunrs  in  equal  parts  »f 
rape,  vinegar,  and  port. 

The  shoulder  being  sinewy,  it  will  be  of  adraa- 
tage  to  rub  it  well  with  sugar  for  two  or  three  days; 
and  when  to  be  used,  wipe  it  jierfectly  clean  from 
it,  and  the  wine. 

A mistake  used  to  prevail,  that  venison  (yjald 
not  be  baked  too  much  : but,  as  alx>ve  directed, 
three  or  four  hours  in  a slow  oven  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  tender,  and  the  flavour  will  be  preserv- 
ed. Either  in  shoulder  or  side,  the  meat  must  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  laid  with  fat  between,  that  it 
may  be  proportioned  to  each  person,  without  break- 
ing up  the  pasty  to  find  it.  I-av  some  pepper  and 
salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  some  butter; 
then  tlie  meat  nicely  packed,  that  it  may  be  suflici- 
ently  done,  but  not  lie  hollow  to  harden  at  the 
edges 

The  venison  bones  should  be  boiled  with  some 
fine  old  mutton  ; of  this  gravy  put  half  a pint  cold 
into  the  dish  ; then  lay  butter  on  the  venison,  an<l 
cover  as  well  as  line  tlie  sides  with  a thick  crust, 
but  do  not  put  one  under  the  meat.  Keep  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  gravy  till  the  pasty  comes  from  the 
oven  ; put  it  into  the  middle  by  a funnel,  quite  hot, 
and  shake  the  dish  to  mix  well.  It  should  be  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt. 

To  mdko  a pasty  of  Beef  or  Mutton  to  eat  at 
well  as  Venison. 

Bone  a small  rump  or  a piece  of  sirloin  of  beef, 
or  a fat  loin  of  mutton,  after  hanging  several  days. 
Beat  it  very  well  with  a rolling-pin  ; then  rub  ten 
pounds  of  meat  with  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  pour 
over  it  a glass  of  port,  and  the  same  of  ' inegar. 
Let  it  lie  five  days  and  niglits ; wash  and  wipe  the 
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meat  very  dry,  and  season  it  very  hifth  with  pep- 
per, Jamaica  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt.  Lay  it  in 
your  dish,  and  to  ten  pounds  put  one  pound  or  near 
of  butter,  spreading  it  over  tlie  meat.  Put  a crust 
round  the  edges  and  cover  with  a thick  one,  or  it 
will  be  over-done  before  tlie  meat  be  soaked ; it 
must  be  done  in  a slow  oven. 

Set  the  bones  in  a pan  in  the  oven,  with  no  more 
water  than  will  cover  them,  and  one  glass  of  port, 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  that  you  may  have  a little 
rich  gravy  to  add  to  tlie  pasty  when  drawn. 

NoTE.-^ugar  gives  a greater  shortness  and 
better  flavour  to  meats  tliau  salt,  too  great  a quan- 
tity of  which  hardens — and  it  is  quite  as  great  a 
preservative. 

Potatoi  pasty. 

Boil,  peel,  and  mash  potatoes  as  fine  as  possible ; 
mix  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a good  bit  of  but- 
ter. Make  a paste  ; roll  it  out  thin  like  a large 
puff,  and  put  in  the  potatoe  ; fold  over  one  half, 
pinching  the  edges.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Ch«ap  and  excellent  Custards. 

Boil  three  pints  of  new  milk,  with  a bit  of  lemon 
peel,  a bit  of  cinnamon,  two  or  three  bay -leaves, 
and  sweeten  it.  Meanwhile  rub  down  smooth  a 
large  spoonful  of  rice-flour  into  a cup  of  cold  milk, 
and  mix  with  it  two  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten. 
Take  a basin  of  the  boiling  milk,  and  mix  witli  the 
cold,  and  then  pour  that  to  the  boiling  ; stirring  it 
one  way  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  is  just  going 
to  boil  up  ; and  then  pour  it  into  a pan,  stir  it  some 
time,  add  a large  spoonful  of  peach-water,  two  tea 
spoonfuls  of  brandy,  or  a little  ratafia. 

Marbles  boiled  in  custard,  or  any  thing  likely  to 
burn,  will,  by  shaking  them  in  a saucepan,  pre- 
vent it  from  catching. 
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Rich  Cwdard. 

Boil  a pint  of  milk  with  I(fDion-pe«-l  and  » icr,a- 
mon  ; mix  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  jolk-  of  fi>  e 
eggs  well  beaten ; when  the  milk  taste*  of  iJ.*-  -•  a- 
soning,  sweeten  it  enough  for  the  wlii<le  ; p<,!ir  <t 
into  tlie  cream,  stirring  it  well ; then  the  ■ 
tard  a simmer  till  of  a proper  thickners.  Do  i ■ ! 
let  it  boil ; stir  the  whole  time  one  way ; seas-''  ■ * 
above.  If  to  be  extremely  rich,  put  no  milk,  bo; 
a quart  of  cream  to  the  eggs. 

Baked  Custard. 

Boil  one  pint  of  cream,  half  a pint  of  milk,  wj  h 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  lemon-peel,  a little  of  ea< 
When  cold,  mix  the  yolks  of  three  ; sweet-  a, 
and  make  your  cups  or  paste  nearly  full.  Bake 
them  ten  minutes. 

Lemon  Custard. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  till  they  are  as  white 
as  milk  : then  put  to  Uiein  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
tlie  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated,  and  the  juice  swe*-i- 
ened  to  your  taste.  Stir  it  on  tlie  tire  till  tho  k 
enough  : then  add  a large  glass  of  rich  w ine,  ar.d 
half  a glass  of  brandy  ; give  the  w hole  ones<a;d, 
and  put  in  cups  to  be  eaten  cold. 

Almond  Custard. 

Blanch  and  beat  four  ounces  of  almonds  fine  w ith 
a spoonful  of  water  ; beat  a pint  of  cream  with  tw  •> 
spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and  put  them  to  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it 
pretty  sweet ; then  add  the  almonds ; stir  it  all 
over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  of  a proper  thickness,  but 
do  not  boil.  Pour  iJ  into  cups. 

I,  Cheesecakes. 

Strain  the  whey  from  the  curd  of  two  quarts  of 
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'•  milk  ; Arhen  ratlier  dry,  crumble  it  (liroiigh  a coarse 
sieve,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one 
ounce  of  pounded  blanched  almonds,  a little  orange 
flower  water,  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine,  a grated 
biscuit,  four  ounces  of  currents,  some  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon  in  tine  poAvder,  and  beat  all  tlie  above 
with  three  eggs,  and  half  a pint  of  cream,  till  quite 
light : then  till  the  patty-pans  three  parts  full. 

A plainer  sort. 

Turn  three  quarts  of  milk  to  curd,  break  it,  and 
drain  the  whey  : when  dry',  break  it  inapan,  Avith 
tAvo  ounces  of  butter,  till  perfectly  smooth  ; put  to 
it  a pint  and  a half  of  thin  cream,  or  good  milk,  and 
add  sugar,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  three  ounces  of 
currants. 

Cheesecakes,  another  way. 

Mix  the  curd  of  three  quarts  of  milk,  a pound  of 
currants,  tvTelve  ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  ditto  of  nutmeg,  the  peel 
of  one  lemon  chopped  so  fine  that  it  becomes  a paste, 
the  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of  six  eggs,  a pint  of 
scalded  cream,  and  a glass  of  brandy.  Put  a light 
thin  puff-paste  in  the  pattypans,  and  three  parts 
fill  them. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

Mix  four  ounces  of  sifted  lump-sugar  and  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  gently  melt  it ; then  add  the 
yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  the  rind  of 
three  lemons  shred  fine,  and  the  juice  of  one  and  a 
half,  one  Savoy  biscuit,  some  blanched  almonds 
pounded,  three  spoonfuls  of  brandy;  mix  well,  and 
put  in  paste  made  as  folloAvs ; eight  ounces  of  flour 
six  ounces  of  butter ; two-thirds  of  wdiich  mix  with 
the  flour  first ; then  wet  it  with  six  spoonfuls  of 
water,  and  roll  the  remainder  in. 
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Another  way. — Hoil  two  large  ItrmonR, or thr^t 
small  ones,  and  after  wjueezing,  pound  liero 
together  in  a mortar,  with  four  ounce*  of  loaf  eugar, 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  eight  ounce*  of  fresk 
butter.  Fill  the  pattypans  half  full. 

Orange  cheesecakes  are  done  the  same  way, 
only  you  must  boil  the  peel  in  two  or  three  waxen 
to  lake  out  the  bitterness  ; or  make  them  of  orange 
marmalade  well  beaten  in  a mortar. 

Orange  Cheesecales. 

When  you  have  blanched  half  a pound  of  al- 
monds, beat  them  very  fine,  with  orange-flower 
water,  and  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar  beaten  and 
sifted,  a pound  of  butter  that  has  b«n  melted  care- 
fully without  oiling,  and  which  must  be  nearly  ctAd 
before  you  use  it ; then  beat  the  yolks  of  ten  and 
whites  of  four  eggs  ; pound  two  candied  oranges, 
and  a fresh  one  with  the  bitterness  boiled  out,  in 
a mortar,  till  as  tender  as  marmalade,  without  any 
lumps  ; and  beat  the  whole  together,  and  put  kitu 
pattypans. 

Potatoe  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  four  ounces  of 
lemon-peel ; beat  the  latter  in  a marble  mortar,  with 
four  ounces  of  sugar;  then  add  the  potatoes  beaten, 
and  four  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a little  cream. 
When  well  mixed  let  it  stand  to  grow  cold.  Put 
crust  in  pattypans,  and  rather  more  than  half  fill 
them.  Bake  in  a quick  oven  half  an  hour ; sifting 
some  double-refined  sugar  on  them  when  going  to 
the  oven. 

This  quantity  will  make  a dozen. 

Almond  Cheesecakes. 

Blanch  and  pound  four  ounces  of  almonds  “xl 
a few  bitter,  with  a spoonful  of  water  ; then  atM 
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four  ounces  of  su^ar  pounded,  a spoonful  of  cream, 
aud  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten  ; mix  all 
as  quick  as  possible  ; put  into  very  small  patty- 
pans, and  bake  in  a pretty  warm  oven  under  twen- 
ty minutes. 

Another  way. — Blanch  and  pound  four  ounces 
of  almonds,  with  a little  orange-flower  or  rose-wa- 
ter ; then  stir  in  the  yolks  of  six  aud  whites  of 
three  eggs,  well  beaten,  five  ounces  of  butter  warm- 
ed, the  peel  of  a lemon  grated,  and  a little  of  the 
juice;  sweeten  with  fine  Lisbon  Sugar.  When 
well  mixed,  bake  in  a delicate  paste,  in  small  pans. 

Another  way. — Press  the  whey  from  as  much 
curd  as  will  make  two  dozen  small  ones  ; then  put 
it  on  the  back  of  a sieve,  and  with  half  an  ounce 
of  butter  rub  It  through  with  the  back  of  a .spoon  ; 
put  to  it  six  yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  aud  a 
few  bitter  almonds  pounded,  with  as  much  sugar 
TS  will  make  the  curd  properly  sweet : mix  with 
It  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  and  a glass  of  brandy. 
Put  a puff-paste  into  the  pans,  and  ten  minutes 
will  baike  them. 
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VEGETAB  LES. 

Observations  on  dressing  Vegetables. 

Vegetables  should  be  carefully  cleaned  from 
insects,  and  nicely  washed.  Boil  them  in  plenty 
of  water,  and  drain  them  the  moment  they  are  done 
enough.  If  over-boiled,  they  lose  their  beauty  and 
crispness.  Bad  cooks  sometimes  dress  them  with 
meat ; which  is  wrong,  except  carrots  with  boil- 
ing beef. 
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To  boil  V&jetaJjles  fjrfm. 

Be  sure  the  water  boils  when  you  put  them  bi- 
Make  them  boil  very  fast.  Do  not  cover,  but  vrask 
tliem  ; and  if  the  water  has  not  slackened,  you  may 
be  sure  they  are  done  when  they  begin  to  sink. 
Tlien  take  them  out  immediately,  or  the  colour  will 
change.  Hard  water,  especially  if  clialyljeale, 
spoils  the  colour  of  such  vegetables  as  should  be 
green. 

To  BOIL  THEM  GREEN  IN  HARD  WATER,  put  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt  of  wormwood  into  tl»e  water 
when  it  boils,  before  the  vegetables  are  put  in. 

To  keep  green  Peat. 

Shell,  and  put  them  into  a kettle  of  water  when 
it  boils ; give  them  two  or  tliree  warms  only,  and 
pour  them  into  a colander.  M hen  the  water  drains 
off,  turn  them  out  on  a dresser  covered  with  clothi 
and  pourthem  on  anotherclotb  to  dry  perfectly.  Then 
bottle  them  in  wide  mouthed  bottles;  learing  only 
room  to  pour  clarified  mutton-suet  upon  them  an 
inch  thick,  and  for  the  cork.  Itosin  it  down  ; and 
keep  it  in  a cellar  or  in  the  earth,  as  will  be  di- 
rected for  gooseberries  under  the  head  of  keepinc 
FOR  Winter. — When  they  are  to  be  used,  boil 
them  till  tender,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a spoonful  of 
sugar,  and  a bit  of  mint. 

Another  way,  as  practised  in  the  Emperok 
OF  Russia’s  kitchen. — Shell,  scald,  and  dry  them 
as  above ; put  them  on  tins  or  earthen  dishes  in  a 
cool  oven  once  or  twice  to  harden.  Keep  them  in 
paper  bags  hung  up  in  the  kitchen.  When  they 
are  to  be  used,  let  them  lie  an  hour  in  water;  then 
set  them  on  with  cold  water  and  a bit  of  butter, 
and  boil  them  till  ready.  Put  a sprig  of  dried  mint 
to  boil  with  them. 
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Boiled  Peas 

Should  not  be  overdone,  nor  in  much  water.  Chop 
some  scalded  mint  to  garnish  them,  and  stir  a piece 
of  butter  in  with  them. 

To  stew  green  Peas. 

Put  a quart  of  peas,  a lettuce  and  an  onion  both 
sliced,  a bit  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  no  more 
water  than  hangs  round  the  lettuce  from  washing. 
Stew  them  two  hours  very  gently.  When  to  be 
served,  beat  up  an  egg,  and  stir  it  into  tliem  ; or  a 
bit  of  flour  and  butter. 

Some  think  a tea-spoonful  of  white  powdered 
sugar  is  an  improvement.  Gravy  may  be  added, 
but  then  there  will  be  less  of  the  flavour  of  the  peas. 
Chop  a bit  of  mint,  and  stew  it  in  them. 

To  stew  old  Peas. 

Steep  them  in  water  all  night,  if  not  fine  boil- 
ers ; otherwise  only  half  an  hour ; put  tliem  into 
water  enough  just  to  cover  them,  with  a good  bit 
of  butter,  or  a piece  of  beef  or  pork.  Stew  them 
very  gently  till  the  peas  are  soft,  and  the  meat  is 
tender ; if  it  is  not  salt  meat,  add  salt  and  a Itttle 
pepper.  Serve  them  round  the  meat. 

To  dress  Artieholes. 

Trim  a few  of  the  outside  leaves  off,  and  cut  the 
stalk  even.  If  young,  half  an  hour  will  boil  them. 
They  are  better  for  being  gathered  two  or  three 
days  first.  Serve  them  with  melted  butter  In  as 
many  small  cups  as  there  are  artichokes,  to  help 
with  each. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

If  dried,  they  must  be  soaked,  then  stewed  in 
weak  gravy,  and  served  with  or  without  forcemeat 
in  each.  Or  the  may  he  boiled  in  milk,  and  served 
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with  cream  sauce ; or  added  to  ragouts,  fnadi 
pies  &c. 

JermaUm  ArtuJiolu 

Must  be  taken  up  the  moment  they  art  doe*,  or 
they  will  be  too  soft. 

They  may  be  boiled  plain,  or  serred  with  white 
fricassee-sauce. 

To  slew  Cucumherg. 

Slice  them  thick  ; or  halre  and  divide  them  into 
two  lengths ; strew  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  slice- 
ed  onions : add  a little  broth,  or  a bit  of  butter. 
Simmer  very  slowly ; and  before  serving,  if  no 
butter  was  in  before,  put  some,  and  a little  floor  ; 
or  if  there  was  butter  in,  only  a little  flour,  unless 
it  wants  richness. 

Another  way. — Slice  the  onions,  and  cut  the 
cucumbers  large  ; flour  them,  and  fry  them  in  some 
butter;  then  pour  on  some  good  broth  or  graty, 
and  stew  them  till  done  enough.  Skim  off  the  fat. 

To  stew  Qnions. 

Peel  six  large  onions ; fry  gently  of  a fine  brown, 
but  do  not  blacken  them  ; then  put  them  into  a 
small  stew  pan,  with  a little  weak  gravy,  pepper, 
and  salt;  cover  and  stew  two  hours  gently.  They 
should  be  lightly  floured  at  first. 

Roast  Onions. 

Should  be  done  with  all  the  skins  on.  They  eat 
well  alone,  with  only  salt  and  cold  butter ; or  with 
roast  potatoes ; or  w'ith  beet-roots. 

To  stew  Celery. 

Wash  six  heads,  and  strip  off  their  outer  leaves; 
either  halve,  or  leave  them  whole,  according  to 
their  size ; cut  into  lengths  of  four  inches.  Put 
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them  info  a sfew-pan  with  a cap  of  broth,  or  weak 
■white  gravy  : stew  till  tender;  then  add  two  spoon- 
fuls of  cream,  and  a little  flour  and  butter  seasoned 
■with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  and  simmer  all 
together. 

To  boil  Caulifloioers. 

Choose  those  that  are  close  and  white.  Cut  off 
the  green  leaves,  and  look  carefully  that  there  ar« 
no  caterpillars  about  the  stalk.  Soak  an  hour  in 
cold  water : then  boil  them  in  milk  and  water ; 
and  take  care  to  skim  the  saucepan,  that  not  the 
least  foulness  may  fall  on  the  flower.  It  must  be 
served  very  white,  and  rather  crimp. 

CauUJlower  in  white  Sauce. 

Half-boil  it;  then  cut  it  into  handsome  pieces, 
and  lay  them  in  a stew-pan  with  a little  broth,  a 
bit  of  mace,  a little  salt,  and  a dust  of  whim  pep- 
per ; simmer  half  an  hour ; then  put  a little  cream, 
butter,  and  flour  ; shake,  and  simmer  a few  min- 
utes, and  serve. 

To  dress  Cauliflowers  und  Parmesan. 

Boil  a cauliflower  ; drain  it  on  a sieve,  and  cut 
the  stalk  so  that  the  flower  will  stand  upright  about 
two  inches  above  the  dish.  Put  it  into  a stew-pan, 
with  a little  white  sauce ; let  it  stew  till  done 
enough,  which  will  be  but  a few  minutes  ; then 
dish  it  with  the  sauce  round,  and  put  Parmesan 
grated  over  it.  Brown  it  with  a salamander. 

To  dress  Broccoli. 

Cut  the  heads  with  short  stalks,  and  pare  the 
tough  skin  ofif  them  Tie  the  small  shoots  into 
bunches,  and  boil  them  a shorter  time  than  the 
beads.  Some  salt  must  be  put  into  the  water. 
Serve  with  or  without  toast. 
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SpitMch 

Requires  great  care  in  washing  and  pirkisg  it. 
When  that  is  done,  throw  it  into  a sauf.'  -pan  that 
will  just  liold  it,  sprinkle  it  with  a litU«  salt,  and 
cover  close.  The  pan  must  be  set  on  ibe  Cre,  and 
well  shaken.  V hen  done,  beat  the  spinach  weil 
with  a small  bit  of  butter ; it  must  come  to  table 
pretty  dry : and  looks  well  if  pressed  into  a tin 
mould  in  the  form  of  a large  leaf,  which  is  sold  at 
the  tin  shops.  A spoonful  of  cream  is  an  impruva* 
meat. 

To  d/reg$  Beam. 

Boil  tender,  with  a bunch  of  parsley,  which  must 
be  chopped  to  serve  with  them.  Bacon  or  pickled 
pork  must  be  served  to  eat  with,  bat  not  boilod 
with  them. 

Fricasseed  Windsor  Beam. 

When  grown  large,  but  not  mealy,  boil,  blanch, 
and  lay  them  in  a white  sauce  ready-hot : jnst  heat 
them  through  in  it,  and  serve.  If  any  are  of  a fine 
green,  do  not  use  tliem  for  this  dish. 

French  Beam. 

String,  and  cut  them  into  four  or  eight ; the  last 
looks  best.  Lay  them  in  salt  and  water ; and  wbea 
the  saucepan  boils,  put  them  in  with  some  salt. 
As  soon  as  they  are  done,  serve  them  immedietely, 
to  preserve  the  green  colour. 

Or  when  half  done,  drain  the  water  off,  and  put 
them  into  two  spoonfuls  of  broth  strained  ; and  add 
a little  cream,  butter,  and  flour,  to  finish  doing  them. 

To  stew  red  Callage. 

Slice  a small,  or  half  a large,  red  cabbage ; wash 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  wilt  pepper,  sail,  cn 
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wat,*r  but  what  hangs  about  it,  and  a pifece  of  but- 
ter. Stew  till  quite  tender  ; and  when  going  to 
serve,  add  trvoor  three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and 
give  one  boil  over  the  lire.  Serve  it  for  cold  meat, 
i or  with  sausages  on  it. 

i Another  way. — Shred  the  cabbage  ; wash  it; 
i and  put  it  over  a slow  fire,  with  slices  of  onion, 

[ pepper,  and  salt,  and  a little  plain  gravy.  When 

quite  tender,  and  a few  minutes  before  serving, 
add  a bit  of  butter  rubbed  with  flour,  and  two  or 
three  spooufiils  of  vinegar,  and  boil  up. 

Another. — Cut  the  cabbage  very  thin  ; and  put 
it  into  the  stew-pan  with  a small  slice  of  ham,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  at  the  bottom,  half  a pint 
of  broth,  and  a gill  of  vinegar.  Let  it  stew  covered 
three  hours.  M'hen  it  is  very  tender,  add  a little 
more  broth,  salt,  pepper,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
pounded  sugar.  Mix  these  well,  and  boil  them  all 
till  the  liquor  is  wasted  : then  put  it  into  the  dish, 
and  lay  fried  sausages  on  it. 

Mushroom. 

iTie  cook  should  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  different  sorts  of  things  called  by  this  name  by 
ignorant  people,  as  the  death  of  many  persons  has 
t^en  occasioned  by  carelessly  using  the  poisonous 
kinds. 

The  eatable  mushrooms  first  appear  very  small, 
and  of  a round  form,  on  a little  stalk.  They  grow 
very  fast,  and  the  upper  part  and  stalk  are  white. 
As  the  size  increases,  the  under  part  gradually 
opens,  and  shows  a fringed  fur  of  a very  fine  sal- 
mon-colour ; which  continues  more  or  less  till  the 
mushroom  has  gained  some  size,  and  tlien  turns  to 
a dark  brown.  These  marks  should  be  attended 
to,  and  likewise  whether  the  skin  can  be  easily 
parted  from  the  edges  and  middle.  Those  tliat 
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have  a white  or  yellow  fur  tthouhJ  be  earefolly 
avoided,  though  mauy  of  them  have  thcMoie  tmeU 
(but  not  80  strong)  as  the  right  sort. 

To  stew  Mmhroomt. 

The  large  buttons  are  best,  and  the  small  laps 
■while  the  fur  is  still  red.  Kub  the  large  buUoos 
with  salt  and  a bit  of  flannel  ; cut  out  the  fur,  and 
take  off  the  skin,  from  the  others.  Sprinkle  them 
with  salt,  and  put  into  a stew-pan  with  some  pep- 
per-corns : simmer  slowly  till  done ; then  put  a 
small  bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
cream  ; g^ve  them  one  boil,  and  serve  with  sippets 
of  bread. 

To  stow  Sorrel  for  Fricatideau  and  roast  Meat. 

Wash  the  sorrel : and  put  it  into  a silver  vessel  or 
stone  jar,  with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  the 
leaves.  Simmer  it  as  slow  as  you  can : and  when 
dune  enough,  put  a bit  of  butter,  and  beat  it  welL 

French  Salad. 

Chop  three  anchovies,  a shallot,  and  some  pars- 
ley, small : put  them  into  a bowl  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a little  mustard, 
aud  salt.  When  well  mixed,  add  by  degrees  some 
cold  roast  or  boiled  meat  in  very  tliin  slices  ; pot 
in  a few  at  a time,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches 
long.  Shake  tliem  in  the  seasoning,  and  then  put 
more ; cover  the  bowl  close,  and  let  the  salad  be 
prepared  three  hours  before  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Gar- 
nish with  parsley,  and  a few  slices  of  the  fat. 

Lobster  Salad. 

Make  a salad  ; and  put  some  of  the  red  part  of 
the  lobster  to  it,  cut.  This  forms  a pretty  contrast 
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to  the  white  and  green  of  the  vegetables.  Do  not 
put  much  oil,  as  shell-fish  absorb  the  sharpness  of 
vinegar.  Serve  in  a dish,  not  a bowl. 

To  hoil  Potatoes. 


Set  them  on  a fire,  without  paring  them,  in  cold 
water ; let  them  half-boil ; then  throw  some  salt  in, 
and  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  again 
' till  almost  done.  Pour  off  the  water ; and  put  a 
clean  cloth  over  them,  and  then  the  saucepan  cover, 
j and  set  them  by  the  fire  to  steam  till  ready.  Many 
persons  prefer  steamers.  Potatoes  look  best  when 
. the  skin  is  peeled,  not  cut. 
i Do  new  potatoes  the  same ; but  be  careful  they 
are  taken  off  in  time,  or  they  will  be  watery.  Be- 
fore dressing,  rub  off  the  skin  with  a cloth  and  salt, 
I and  then  wash. 

^ To  broil  Potatoes. 

I Parboil,  then  slice  and  broil  them.  Or  parboil, 
E and  then  set  them  whole  on  the  gridiron  over  a very 
L slow  fire ; and  when  tlioroughly  done,  send  them 
s up  with  their  skins  on.  This  last  way  is  practieed 
in  many  Irish  families. 

To  roast  Potatoes. 

^ I Half-boil,  take  off  the  thin  peel,  and  roast  them 
S of  a beautiful  brown. 


I 


To  fry  Potatoes. 

Take  the  skin  off  raw  potatoes,  slice,  and  fry 
them,  either  in  butter  or  thin  batter. 

To  mash  Potatoes. 

Boil  the  potatoes,  peel  them,  and  break  them  to 
paste ; then  to  two  pounds  of  them,  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk,  a little  salt,  and  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  stir  it  all  well  over  the  fire.  Either 
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serve  llieiii  in  this  nia':ii<-r,  or  place  (bfm  on  tte 
dish  in  a form,  luiJ  then  brown  the  lop  witli  a nte- 
mamler : or  in  scallops. 

CarroU. 

Require  a good  deal  of  boiling : when  Toao|u  uripe 
off  the  skin  after  they  are  boiled:  wLi.n  ol«i, 
them  'vvitli  the  salt  meat,  and  scrape  them  first. 

To  stew  Carrots. 

Half-boil,  then  nicely  scrape,  and  slice  them  mio 
a stew-pan.  Put  to  them  half  a teaTCupfnl  of  a^iy 
weak  broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  half  a cup- 
ful of  cream  ; simmer  thi  m till  they  are  »ery  te«tfl<-r, 
but  not  broken.  Before  serving,  rub  a very  iittk- 
flour,  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  warm  up  w ith  tbe.r . 
If  approved,  chopped  parsley  may  'je  added  Uro 
minutes  before  served. 

To  mash  Parsnrps. 

Boil  them  tender;  scrape,  tlien  mash  them  ig^ 
a stew-pan  with  a little  cream,  a good  p*cce  of 
butter,  and  pepper  and  salt. 

Fricassee  of  Parsneps. 

Boil  in  milk  till  they  are  soft.  Then  cut  them 
lengthwise  into  bits  two  or  three  inchts  long:  a.nl 
simmer  in  a white  sauce,  made  of  two  spo<  nfols  i . 
broth,  a bit  of  mace,  half  a cupful  of  cream,  a bit 
of  butter  and  some  flour,  pepper,  and  salt. 

To  dress  Chardoons. 

Cut  them  into  pieces  of  six  inches  long,  and  pul 
on  a string  ; boil  till  tender,  and  have  ready  a pi«* 
of  butter  in  a pan  ; flour,  fry  tliem  brown,  and  rve 

Or  tie  them  into  bundles  ; and  sene  as  asparagtn 
boiled,  on  toast,  and  p.out  huiu  r . vcr. 

Or  boil,  and  tlien  beat  them  up  i:.  Ir.eas^  -sauit: 
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Or  boil  in  salt  ami  water,  dry,  lUen  dip  them  into 
butter,  and  fry  them.  Sen'e  with  melted  butter. 

Or  STEW  THEM  ; boil  as  directed  in  the  last  page  : 
toss  them  up  with  a brown  or  white  gravy ; add 
Cayenne,  ketchup,  and  salt.  Thicken  with  a bit 
of  butter  and  flour. 

Beet-roots. 

Make  a very  pleasant  addition  to  winter  salad  ; of 
which  they  may  agreeably  form  a full  half,  instead 
of  being  only  used  to  ornament  it.  This  root  is 
cooling,  and  very  wholesome. 

It  is  extremely  good  boiled,  and  sliced  with  a 
small  q uantity  of  onion  ; or  stewed  witli  whole 
onions,  large  or  small,  as  follows; 

Boil  tlie  beet  tender  with  the  skin  on  ; slice  it 
into  a stew-pan  with  a little  broth,  and  a spoonful 
of  vinegar : simmer  till  the  gravy  is  tinged  with  the 
colour  ; then  put  it  into  a small  dish,  and  make  a 
round  of  the  button-onions,  first  boiled  till  tender  ; 
take  off  the  skin  just  before  serving,  and  mind  they 
are  quite  hot,  and  clear. 

Or  roast  three  large  onions,  and  peel  off  the  outer 
skins  till  they  look  clear  ; and  serve  the  beet-root 
Stewed  round  them. 

If  beet-root  is  in  the  least  broken  before  dressed, 
it  parts  with  its  colour,  and  looks  ill. 

Frying  Herbs,  as  dressed  in  Staffordshire. 

Clean  and  drain  a good  quantity  of  spinach  leaves> 
two  large  handfuls  of  parsley,  and  a handful  of 
green  onions.  Chop  the  parsley  and  onions,  and 
sprinkle  them  among  the  spinach.  Set  them  all  on 
to  stew  witli  some  salt  and  a bit  of  butter  the  size 
of  a walnut ; shake  the  pan  when  it  begins  to  grow 
warm,  and  let  it  be  closely  covered  over  a slow 
stove  till  done  enough.  It  is  served  with  slices  of 
broiled  calves’  liver,  small  rashers  of  bacon,  and 
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eggs  fricfl ; the  latter  on  the  herbs,  the  other  in  a 
separate  dish. 

See  CaU 

Must  be  boiled  rery  white,  and  serred  on  toast  like 
asparagus. 

Laver. 

This  is  a plant  that  grows  on  the  rocks  near  the 
sea  in  the  west  of  England,  and  is  sent  in  pots  pre- 
pared for  eating. 

Set  some  of  it  on  a dish  over  a lamp,  with  a bit 
of  butter,  and  the  squeeze  of  a Seville  orange.  Stir 
it  till  hot.  It  is  eaten  with  roast  meat,  and  is  a 
great  sweetener  of  the  blood.  It  is  seldom  liked  at 
hist,  but  people  becomeextremelyfondofit  by  habit. 

To  preserve  several  Vegetables  to  eat  in  tie 
Winter, 

For  French  beans,  pick  them  young,  and 
throw  into  a little  wooden  keg  a layer  of  them  three 
inches  deep ; then  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  pot 
anotlier  layer  of  beans,  and  do  tlie  same  as  high  as 
you  think  proper,  alternately  with  salt,  but  not  too 
much  of  this.  Lay  over  them  a plate,  or  cover  of 
wood,  that  will  go  into  the  keg,  and  put  a heavy 
stone  on  it.  A pickle  will  rise  from  the  beans  and 
salt.  If  they  are  too  salt,  the  soaking  and  boiling 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  them  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  cut,  soak,  and 
boil  them  as  if  fresh. 

CsRROTSj  Parsneps,  and  Beet-roots,  shoukl 
be  kept  in  layers  of  dry  sand  for  winter  use  ; and 
neither  they  nor  potatoes  should  be  cleared  from 
the  earth.  Potatoes  should  be  carefully  kept  fron 
frost. 

Store-onions  keep  best  hung  up  in  a dry  cold 
room. 
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Parsley  should  be  cut  close  to  the  stalks ; and 
dried  in  a warm  room,  or  on  tins  in  a very  cool 
oven : it  preserves  its  flavour  and  colour,  and  is 
very  useful  in  winter. 

Artichoke-bottoms,  slowly  dried,  should  be 
kept  in  paper  bags;  and  Truffles,  Morels,  Lemon- 
peel,  &c.  in  a dry  place  ticketed. 

Small  close  Cabbages,  laid  on  a stone  floor  before 
the  frost  sets  in,  will  blanch  and  be  very  fine,  after 
many  weeks’  keeping. 

PICKLES. 

Buies  to  ht  observed  with  Pickles. 

Keep  them  closely  covered  ; and  have  a wooden 
spoon,  with  holes,  tied  to  each  jar;  all  metal  being 
improper.  They  should  be  well  kept  from  the  air; 
the  large  jars  be  seldom  opened  ; and  small  ones, 
for  the  different  pickles  in  use,  should  be  kept  for 
common  supply,  into  which  what  is  not  eaten  may 
be  returned,  and  the  top  closely  covered. 

Acids  dissolve  the  lead  tliat  is  in  the  tinning  of 
saucepans.  When  necessary  to  boil  vinegar,  do  it 
in  a stone  jar,  on  the  hot  hearth.  Pickles  should 
never  be  put  into  glazed  jars,  as  salt  and  vinegar 
penetrate  the  glaze,  which  is  poisonous. 

Lemon  Pickle. 

W’ipe  six  lemons,  cut  each  into  eight  pieces ; put 
on  them  a pound  of  salt,  six  large  cloves  of  garlick, 
two  ounces  of  horse-radish  sliced  thin,  likewise  of 
cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  Cayenne,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  each,  and  two  ounces  of  flour  of  mustard: 
to  these  put  two  quarts  of  vinegar.  Boil  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a well-tinned  saucepan  ; or,  which  is 
better,  do  it  in  a strong  jar,  in  a kettle  of  boiling 
water;  or  set  the  jar  on  the  hearth  till  done.  Set 
the  jar  by,  and  stir  it  daily  for  six  weeks  : keen  the 
jar  close  covered.  Put  it  into  small  bottle- 
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Indian  Pickle. 

Lay  a pound  of  w hite  ginger  in  wafer  one  nlrht; 
then  scrape,  slice,  and  lay  it  in  salt  in  a pan  t II  tl*e 
other  ingredients  blmll  be  ready. 

Heel,  slice,  and  salt  a pound  of  garlitk  three 
days,  then  put  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Salt  and  dry 
long  pepper  in  the  same  way. 

Prepare  various  sorts  of  veeefables  thus  : 

Quarter  small  white  cabbages,  salt  three  days, 
squeeze,  and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Cauliflowers  cut  in  their  branches ; take  off  the 
green  from  radishes;  cut  celery  in  three-inch 
lengths;  ditto  young  French  beans  whole,  likewise 
the  shoots  of  elder,  which  will  look  like  bamboo. 
Apples  and  cucumbers,  choose  of  the  least  seedy 
sort;  cut  them  in  slices,  or  quarters,  if  not  too  large. 
All  must  be  salted,  drained,  and  dried  in  the  sub, 
except  the  latter  ; over  which  you  must  j)our  buiUng 
vinegar,  and  in  twelve  hoursdrain  them,  but  no  salt 
must  be  used. 

Put  the  spice,  garlick,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
mnstard-seed,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  you  think 
enough  fur  the  quantity  you  are  to  pickle,  iuio  a 
large  stone  jar,  and  one  ounce  of  turmeric,  tube 
ready  against  the  vegetable  shall  be  dried.  M hen 
they  are  ready,  observe  the  following  directions  : 
Put  some  of  them  into  a two-quart  stone  jar,  and 
pour  over  them  one  quart  of  boiling  vineg.ir.  N ■ xt 
day  take  out  those  vegetables ; aud  » in  n d ni.  ■ d, 
put  them  into  a large  stock  jar,  and  boiling  vii.. 
egar,  pour  it  over  some  more  of  the  vcgi  tabii  s : 'e‘. 
them  lie  a night,  and  do  as  above.  I hus  pr.  :•  eu 
till  you  have  cleansed  each  set  from  the  dust  nlicliB 
must  inevitably  fall  on  them  by  U-ing  so  l-'r^  A j 
doing:  then,  to  ever.-  gallon  of  'in  T.r  ;«.i  | 
ounces  of  flour  • f niuslaid,  niiviiig  iij  <h  , r-  • s w itli  I 
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a little  of  it  boiling  hot.  The  -whole  of  the  vinegiir 
should  have  been  previously  scalded,  but  set  to  cool 
befttre  it  -was  put  to  the  spice.  Stop  the  jar  tight. 

This  pickle  will  not  be  ready  for  a year ; but  you 
may  make  a small  jar  for  eatiugin  a fortnight,  only 
by  giving  the  cauliflower  one  scald  in  water,  after 
salting  and  drying  as  above,  but  without  the  pre- 
parative vinegar;  then  pour  the  vinegar,  that  has 
the  spice  and  gariick,  boiling-hot  over.  If  at  any 
time  it  be  found  that  the  vegetables  have  not  swelled 
properly,  boiling  the  pickle,  and  pouring  it  over 
them  hot,  will  pulp  them . 

English  Bamboo. 

Cut  the  large  young  shoots  of  elder,  which  put 
out  in  the  middle  of  May  (the  middle  stalks  are 
most  tender);  peel  oflT the  outward  peel,  or  skin, 
and  lay  them  in  salt  and  water  very  strong,  one 
night.  Dry  them  piece  by  piece  in  a cloth.  Have 
in  readiness  a pickle  thus  made  and  boiled:  to  a 
quart  of  vinegar  put  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  an 
ounce  of  sliced  ginger,  a little  mace  and  pimento, 
and  pour  boiling  on  the  elder-shoots,  in  a stone  jar  ; 
stop  close,  and  set  by  the  fire  two  hours,  turning 
the  jar  often  to  keep  it  scalding  hot.  If  not  green 
when  cold,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  pour  boiling 
hot  again  ; keep  it  hot  as  before. — Or,  if  you  intend 
to  m^e  Indian  pickle,  the  above  shoots  are  a great 
improvement  to  it ; In  which  case  you  need  only 
pour  boiling  vinegar  and  mustard-seed  on  them; 
and  keep  them  till  your  jar  of  picklesshall  be  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  cluster  of  elder-flowers  before 
it  opens,  makes  a delicious  pickle  to  eat  with  boiled 
mutton.  It  is  only  done  by  pouring  vinegar  over. 

Melon  Mangoes. 

There  is  a particular  sort  for  this  purpose,  which 
the  gardeners  know.  Cut  a square  small  piece 
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out  of  one  Bide,  au<Hhron<?irthat  take  out  tlje  v*d«, 
and  mix  with  them  mustard -seed  and  shred  ^arlicL ; 
stuff  the  lemon  as  full  as  the  space  will  allow,  ar»d 
replace  the  square  piece.  Hind  it  up  wiUi  a smatl 
new  packthread.  Boil  a good  qiiantitjr  of  Tintnar 
to  allow  for  wasting,  with  peppers,  salt,  ginger,  and 
pour  boiling-hot  over  the  mangoes  four  successive 
days  ; the  last,  put  flour  of  mustard,  and  scraped 
horse-radish,  into  the  vinegar  jast  as  it  boils  up. 
Stop  close.  Observe  that  there  is  plenty  of  vinegar. 
All  pickles  are  spoiled  if  not  well  covered.  Man- 
goes should  be  done  soon  after  they  are  gathered. 
Large  cucumbers,  called  green  turley,  prepared  as 
mangoes,  are  excellent,  and  come  sooner  into  eatinir. 

Mark,  the  greater  number  of  times  boilioz 
vinegar  is  poured  over  either  sort,  the  sooner  it 
will  be  ready. 

Picl  l'd  Lemotu. 

They  should  be  small,  and  with  thick  rinds:  rob 
them  wiib  a piece  of  flannel ; then  slit  them  half 
dowm  in  four  quarters,  but  not  through  to  the  pulp : 
fill  the  slits  with  salt  bard  pressed  in,  set  them 
upright  in  a pan  for  four  or  five  days,  until  the  sail 
melts  ; turn  them  thrice  a day  in  their  own  liquor, 
until  tender : make  enough  pickle  to  cover  them,  o! 
rape-vinegar,  the  brine  of  the  lemons,  J amaica  pep 
per,  and  ginger;  boil  and  skim  it;  when  cold,  pul 
it  to  the  lemons,  with  two  ounces  of  mustard-seed 
and  two  i loves  of  garlick  to  six  lemons.  When  lh< 
lemons  are  used,  the  pickle  will  be  usefuf  in  fist 
or  other  sauces. 

Olives. 

Are  of  three  kinds,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Freach 
of  different  sizes  and  flavour:  each  sort  should  b 
firm,  though  some  are  most  fleshy. 

Preserve  tliem  from  the  air. 
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Pickled  Onions. 

In  the  month  of  September,  choose  the  small 
white  round  onions,  take  oft’ the  brown  skin,  have 
ready  a very  nice  tin  stewpan  of  boiling  water,  throw 
in  as  many  onions  as  will  cover  the  top ; as  soon 
as  they  look  clear  on  the  outside,  take  them  up  as 
quick  as  possible  with  a slice,  and  lay  them  on  a 
clean  cloth ; cover  them  close  with  another,  and 
scald  some  more,  and  so  on.  Let  them  lie  to  be 
cold,  then  put  them  in  ajar,  or  glass  wide-mouth 
bottles,  and  pour  over  them  tlie  best  white  wine 
vinegar,  just  hot,  but  not  boiling.  When  cold,  cover 
them.  Should  tlie  outer  skin  shrivel,  peel  it  off. 
They  must  look  quite  clear. 

I To  pickle  Cucumbers  and  Onions  sliced. 

Cut  them  in  slices,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  them  » 
next  day  drain  them  for  live  or  six  hours  ; (hen  put 
them  into  a stone  jar,  pour  boiling  vinegar  over 
them,  and  keep  them  in  a warm  place.  The  slices 
should  be  thick.  Repeat  the  boiling  vinegar,  and 
stop  them  up  again  instantly  ; and  so  on  till  green ; 
the  last  time  put  pepper  and  ginger.  Keep  it  in 
small  stone  jars. 

To  pickle  young  Cucumbers. 

Choose  nice  young  gerkins,  spread  them  on  dishes? 
salt  them  and  let  them  lie  a week — drain  them,  and 
putting  them  in  ajar,  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them. 
Set  them  near  the  tire,  covered  with  plenty  of  vine- 
leaves;  if  they  do  not  become  a tolerably  good 
green,  pour  the  vinegar  into  another  jar,  set  it  over 
tte  hot  hearth,  and  when  it  boils,  pour  it  over  them 
again,  covering  with  fresh  leaves  ; and  thus  do  till 
they  are  of  as  good  a colour  as  you  wish  : — but  as 
it  is  now  known  that  the  very  tine  green  pickles  are 
made  so  by  using  brass  or  bell-metal  vessels,  which, 
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Yrhen  vinegar  if  put  into  them,  tx-coine  LigLIv  j 
suDous,  few  people  like  to  eat  them. 

To  f.icHe  WalnvU. 

When  they  will  lx  ar  a pin  to  go  into  them,  pot  a 
brine  of  salt  and  water  boiled,  and  strong 
to  bear  an  egg  on  them,  being  quite  cold  finU  It 
must  be  well  skimmed  while  Imiling.  Let  them 
soak  six  days;  then  change  the  brine,  let  them  stand 
six  more  ; then  drain  them,  and  pour  over  th>^  ina 
jar  a pickle  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  pepper,  pimento,  ginger,  maee 
cloves,  mustard-seed,  and  horse-radish ; ail  boiled 
together,  but  cold.  To  every  hundred  of welnofs 
Jtut  six  spoonfuls  of  mustanl-seed,  and  two  or  three 
heads  of  garlick  or  shallot,  but  the  latter  is  leas) 
strong. 

Thus  done,  they  will  be  good  for  several  yeai& 
if  close  covered.  The  air  will  soften  them.  Thej 
will  not  be  fit  to  eat  for  six  months. 

The  pickle  will  serve  as  good  ketchup,  when  tht 
walnuts  are  used. 

Another  wav, — Put  them  into  a jar,covcrthCTr 
with  the  best  vinegar  cohl,  let  them  stand  fou 
months  ; then  pour  olT the  pickle,  and  boil  as  muci 
fresh  vinegar  as  will  cover  the  walnuts,  a.lding  ti 
every  three  quarts  of  vinegar  one  quarter-ponnd  o 
best  Durham  mustard,  a stick  of  horse-radish  sImm,. 
one  half  ounce  of  black  pepper,  one  half-ounce  oBr 
cloves,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  one  half-ounce  of  allfl, 
spice,  and  a good  handful  of  salt,  pour  the  who:»B. 
boiling  hot,  upon  the  walnuts,  andcover  them  r)uiM.fli, 
they  w'ill  be  fit  for  use  in  three  or  four  inontlrB,. 
You  may  add  two  ounces  of  garlick,  or  shalioS 
but  not  boiled  in  the  viuegar.  H 

Of  the  pickle  in  which  (he  walnuts  stoofl  (orthB 
first  fourmonths,  you  may  make  excellent  kclrhojfc^ 
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An  exctUtnt  way  to  jncJdo  Mushrooms,  to  pre- 
serro  the  favour. 

Ruttonsniustbe  rubbed  with  a bit  of  flaiiDel  and 
salt ; and  from  the  larger  take  out  the  red  inside  ; 
for  when  they  are  black  they  will  not  do,  being  too 
old.  Throw  a little  salt  over,  and  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  with  some  mace  and  pepper ; as  the 
liquor  comes  out,  shake  them  well,  and  keep  them 
over  a gentle  lire  till  all  of  it  be  dried  into  them 
again  ; tlien  put  as  much  vinegar  into  the  pan  as 
w ill  cover  them,  give  it  one  warm,  and  turn  all  into 
a glass  or  stone  jir.  They  will  keep  two  years, 
and  are  delicious. 

To  pickle  red  Cabbage. 

Slice  it  into  a colander,  and  sprinkle  each  layer 
with  salt ; let  it  drain  two  days,  then  put  it  into  a 
jur,  and  pour  boiling  vinegar  enough  to  cover,  and 
I ut  a few  slices  of  red  beet-root.  Observe  to  choose 
tlie  purple  red  cabbage.  Those  who  like  the  flavour 
of  spice  will  boil  it  with  the  vinegar.  Cauliflower 
cut  in  branches;  and  thrown  in  after  being  salted, 
\ ill  look  of  a beautiful  red. 

Mushroom  Ketchup. 

Take  the  largest  broad  mushrooms,  break  them 
into  an  earthen  pan,  strew  salt  over,  and  stir  them 
now  and  then  for  three  days.  Then  let  them  stand 
for  twelve,  till  there  is  a thick  scum  over  ; strain, 
and  boil  the  liquor  with  Jamaica  and  black  peppers, 
mace,  ginger,a  clove  or  two,  and  some  mustard-seed, 
When  cold,  bottle  it,  and  tie  a bladder  over  th* 
KCork  ; in  three  months  boil  it  again  with  some  fresh 
I ipice,  and  it  will  then  keep  a twelvemonth. 

Mushroom  Ketchup,  another  voay. 

Take  a stew-pan  full  of  tlie  large-flap  mushrooms 
Khat  are  not  worm-eaten,  and  the  skins  and  frings' 
Id 
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of  those  you  have  pickled  ; throwa  handful  m11 
among  them,  and  set  them  by  a slowhre;  Utey  vrHl 
produce  a great  deal  of  liquor,  which  you  must 
strain  ; and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of  shalioU,  twu 
cloves  of  garlick,  a good  deal  of  pepper,  ginger, 
mace,  cloves,  and  a few  bay  leaves — boil  and  skim 
very  well.  When  cold,  cork  close.  In  two  mouths 
boil  it  up  again  with  a little  fresh  spice,  and  a 
stick  of  horse-radish,  and  it  will  tlien  keep  the  scat : 
which  mushroom-ketchup  rarely  does,  if  not  tk>iled 
a second  time. 

Walnut  Kctchnp  of  the  finest  sort. 

Boil  or  simmer  a gallon  of  the  expressed  juice 
wi  walnuts  when  they  are  tender,  and  skim  it  wel.‘ 
then  put  in  two  pounds  of  anchovies,  bones  and 
liquor,  ditto  of  shallots,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  dinj 
of  mace,  ditto  of  pepper,  and  one  clove  of  garlick 
Let  all  simmer  till  the  shallots  sink:  then  put  tb' 
liquor  into  a pan  till  cold ; bottle,  and  divide  the 
spice  to  eaeh.  Cork  closely,  and  tie  a bladder  over 
It  will  keep  twenty  years,  and  is  not  gcneJ  lh< 
first.  Be  very  careful  to  express  the  juice  at  home 
for  it  is  rarely  unadulterated,  if  bought. 

Some  people  make  liquor  of  the  outside  shel 
when  the  nut  is  ripe  : but  neither  the  flavour  noi 
colour  is  then  so  fine. 

Cockle  Ketchup. 

Open  the  cockles,  scald  them  in  their  own  liquor', 
add  a little  water  when  the  liquor  settles,  if  yot 
have  not  enough ; strain  tlirough  a cloth,  then  sea 
son  with  every  savoury  spice;  and  if  for  browi 
sauce,  add  port,  anchovies,  and  gsirlick — if  fci 
•white,  omit  these,  and  put  aglass  of  sherry,  lemur 
juice,  and  peel,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  white  pepp»:r 
If  for  brown,  burn  a bit  of  sugar  for  colouring. 
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It  is  better  to  have  cockles  enough  tlian  to  add 
water  ; and  they  are  cheap. 

To  keep  Capers. 

Add  fresh  vinegar  that  has  been  scalded,  and 
become  cold — and  tie  them  close,  to  keep  out  the 
air,  which  makes  them  soft. 


PART  VIII. 


SWEET  DISHES,  PRESERVES,  SWEET- 
MEATS, &c. 

SWEET  DISHES. 

Buttered  Rice. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  drain,  and  put  it  with 
some  new  milk,  enough  just  to  swell  it,  over  the 
fire  ; when  tender,  pour  otf  the  milk,  and  add  a bit 
of  butter,  a little  sugar,  and  pounded  cinnamon. 
Shake  it,  that  it  do  not  bum,  and  serve. 

Souffle  of  Rice  and  Apple, 

Blanch  Carolina  rice,  strain  it,  and  set  it  to  boil 
in  milk,  with  lemon-peel  and  a bit  of  cinnamon. 
Let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  dry ; then  cool  it,  and 
raise  a rim  three  inches  high  round  the  dish  ; 
having  egged  the  dish  where  it  is  put  to  make  it 
stick.  Then  egg  the  rice  all  over.  FiU  the  dish 
half-way  up  with  the  marmalade  of  apples : have 
ready  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten  to  a fine 
froth,  and  put  them  over  the  marmalade : then  sift 
fine  sugar  over  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  which 
should  be  warm  enough  to  give  it  a beautiful  colour. 
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SiiowAaUt. 

Swell  rice  in  milk,  strain  it  off,  and  baring  pared 
and  cored  apples,  put  the  rice  round  them,  lying 
each  up  in  a cloth.  Put  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a clove, 
or  cinnamon,  in  each,  and  boil  them  well. 

Lent  Potatoes. 

Beat  three  or  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and  three 
or  four  bitter,  when  blanched,  putting  a little 
orange-flower  water  to  prevent  oiling ; add  eight 
ounces  of  butter,  foureggs  well  beaten  and  strained, 
half  a glass  of  raisiu  wine,  and  sugar  to  your  taste. 
Beat  all  well  till  quite  smooth,  and  grate  in  three 
Savoy  biscuits.  5lake  balls  of  the  alxive  with  a 
little  flour,  the  size  of  a chesnut ; throw  them  into 
a stew-pan  of  boiling  lard,  and  boil  them  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  brown.  Drain  them  on  a ?ieve- 

Serve  sweet  sauce  in  a boat  to  eat  with  them. 

A Tansfy. 

Beat  seven  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately ; 
add  a pint  of  cream,  near  the  same  of  spinach- 
juice,  and  a little  tansey-juice  gained  by  pounding 
in  a stone  mortar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples 
biscuit,  sugar  to  taste,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and 
some  nutmeg.  Set  all  jn  a saucepan  just  to  thicken, 
over  the  fire ; tlien  put  it  into  a dish,  lined  with 
paste,  to  turn  out,  and  bake  it. 

Puite  d’ Amour. 

Cut  a fine  rich  puff  paste  rolled  thin,  with  tin 
shapes  made  on  purpose,  one  size  less  than  another 
in  a pyramidical  form,  and  lay  them  so ; then  bnke 
in  a moderate  oven,  that  the  paste  may  be  done 
Bufiiciently,  but  very  pale.  Lay  different  coloured 
sweetmeats  on  the  edges. 

A very  nice  dish  of  Macaroni  dressed  ttpeef. 

Boil  two  ounces  in  a pint  of  aiiik,  with  a bit  sf 
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lemon-peel,  and  a good  bit  of  cinnamon,  till  the 
pipes  are  swelled  to  their  utmost  size  without 
breaking.  Lay  them  on  a custard-dish,  and  pour 
a custard  over  them  hot.  Serve  cold. 

Floating  Island. 

Mix  three  half-pints  of  thin  cream  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  raisin-wine,  a little  lemon-juice, 
orange-flower  water,  aud  sugar:  put  into  a dish 
for  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  put  on  the  cream  a 
froth,  as  will  be  directed  in  page  231,  which  may 
be  made  of  raspberry  or  currant  jelly. 

Another  WAY. — Scald  a codliu  before  it  be  ripe, 
or  any  sharp  apple ; pulp  it  through  a sieve.  Heat 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  sugar,  aud  a spoonful 
of  orange-flower  water  ; mix  in  by  degrees  the  pulp, 
and  beat  all  together  until  you  have  a large  quantity 
of  froth : serve  it  on  a raspberry-cream  ; oi  you 
may  colour  the  froth  with  beet-root,  raspberry,  cur- 
rant-jelly, and  set  it  on  a white  cream,  having 
given  it  the  flavour  of  lemon,  sugar,  aud  wine,  as 
above  ; or  put  the  froth  on  a custard. 

Flummery. 

Put  three  large  handfuls  of  very  small  white 
oatmeal  to  steep  a day  and  night  in  cold  water; 
then  pour  it  off  clear,  and  add  as  much  more  water 
and  let  it  stand  the  same  time.  Strain  it  through 
a tine  hair  sieve,  and  boil  it  till  it  be  as  thick  as 
hasty  pudding;  stirring  it  well  all  the  time.  When 
first  strained,  put  to  it  one  large  spoonful  of 
white  sugar,  and  two  of  oiauge-flower  water, 
pour  it  into  shallow  dishes  ; and  serve  to  eat  with 
wine,  cider,  milk,  or  cream,  and  sugar.  It  is  very 
good. 

Dutch  Flummery. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three  half-pints 
■of  water  very  gently  half  an  hour  ; add  a pint  of 
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white  wine,  the  juice  of  three,  and  the  thin  rind  of 
one  lemon,  and  rub  a few  lumps  of  su^car  on  anuO>er 
lemon  to  obtain  the  essence,  and  with  tJiein  add  as 
much  more  sugar  as  shall  make  it  sweet  eooogh ; 
and  having  beaten  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  give 
them  and  the  above,  when  mixed,  one  scald;  stir 
all  the  time,  and  pour  it  into  a basin : stir  it  till  half 
cold ; then  let  it  settle,  and  put  it  into  a mekn- 
shape. 

Rica  Flummery. 

Boil  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  a bit  oflemon-peH, 
and  cinnamon  ; mix  with  a little  cold  milk  a:  mccb 
rice-flour  as  will  make  the  whole  of  a good  consis- 
tence, sweeten,  and  add  a spoonful  of  peach-water, 
or  a bitter  almond  beaten ; boil  it,  observing  it  do 
not  burn  ; pour  it  into  a shape  or  pint-basin,  taking 
out  the  spice.  When  cold,  turn  the  flummery  inu> 
a dish,  and  serve  with  cream,  milk,  or  custard 
round:  or  put  a tea-cupful  of  cream  into  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a 
lemon  squeezed,  and  sugar. 

Somersetshire  Firmity. 

To  a quart  of  ready-boiled  wheat,  put  by  degrees 
two  quarts  of  new  milk,  breaking  the  jelly,  ami 
then  four  ounces  of  currants  picked  clean,  and 
washed ; stir  them  and  boil  till  they  are  done. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a little  nutmeg, 
with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  milk  ; add  this  to 
tlie  wheat ; stir  them  together  while  over  the  fire ; 
then  sweeten,  and  serve  cold  in  a deep  dish.  Some 
persons  like  it  best  warm. 

Curds  and  Cream. 

Put  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  into  a pan  a little 
warm,  and  then  add  rennet  or  gallino.  \t  hen  the 
curd  is  come,  lade  it  with  a saucer  into  an  earthea 
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sliape,  perforated,  of  any  form  you  please.  Fill  it 
up  as  the  whey  drains  off,  without  breaking  or 
pressing  the  curd.  If  turned  only  two  hours  before 
wanted,  it  is  very  light ; but  those  who  like  it  har- 
tler  may  have  it  so,  by  making  it  earlier,  and 
squeezing  it.  Cream,  milk,  or  a whip  of  cream, 
sugar,  wine,  and  lemon,  to  be  put  in  tite  dish,  or 
glass  bowl,  to  serve  with  the  curd. 

Another  way. — To  four  quarts  of  new  milk 
warmed,  put  from  a pint  to  a quart  of  buttermilk 
strained,  according  to  its  sourness;  keep  the  pan 
covered  until  tlie  curd  be  of  firmness  to  cut  three 
or  four  times  across  with  a saucer,  as  the  whey 
leaves  it ; put  it  into  a shape,  and  fill  up  until  it 
he  solid  enough  to  take  the  form.  Serve  with  cream 
plain,  or  mixed  with  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon. 

A Curd  Star. 

Set  a quart  of  new  milk  upon  the  fire  with  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace  ; and  when  ready  to  boil, 
put  to  it  the  yolks  and  whites  of  nine  eggs  well 
iieaten,  and  as  much  salt  as  will  lie  upon  a small 
knife’s  point.  Let  it  boil  till  the  whey  is  clear; 
then  drain  it  in  a thin  cloth,  or  hair  sieve : season 
it  with  sugar,  and  a little  cinnamon,  rose-water, 
orange-flower  water,  or  white  wine,  to  your  taste  ; 
aud  put  into  a star  form,  or  any  other.  Let  it  stand 
some  hours  before  you  turn  it  into  a dish  ; then  put 
round  it  thick  cream  or  custard. 

B lane-mange,  or  Blamange. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three  half-pints 
of  water  half  an  hour ; strain  it  to  a pint  and  a half 
of  cream,  sweeten  it,  and  add  some  peach  water, 
or  a few  bitter  almonds;  let  it  boil  once  up,  and 
put  'tinto  what  forms  you  please.  If  not  to  be  very 
still alittlc  less  isinglass  will  do.  Observe  to  let  the 
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blamange  settle  before  you  turn  it  into  the  torwti, 
or  the  blacks  will  remaio  at  the  b<ittoa  of  tfano, 
and  be  on  tiie  top  of  the  blamange  when  taken  oat 
of  the  moolds. 

An  excellent  Trifle. 

Lay  macaroons  and  ratafia  drops  over  tbe  botiom 
of  your  dish,  and  pour  in  as  much  raisin-wiae  »• 
they  will  suck  up  ; which,  when  they  have  dune, 
pour  on  them  cold  rich  custard  made  with  more 
eggs  than  directed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  ^ane 
rice-flour.  It  must  stand  two  or  three  inches  thick ; 
on  that  put  a layer  of  raspberry  jam,  and  coter  the 
whole  with  a rery  high  whip  made  the  day  before, 
of  rich  cream,  the  whites  of  two  well-beaten  egr^, 
Sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  raisin  wine,  well  beat  wiiii 
a whisk,  kept  only  to  whip  syllabubs  and  creams. 
If  made  the  day  before  ased,  it  has  quite  a dille- 
rent  taste,  and  is  solid  and  far  better. 

Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle. 

Scald  such  a quantity  of  either  of  these  fruits, 
as,  when  pulped  through  a sieve,  will  make  a thick 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish:  if  of  apples,  mix 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon  grated  fine ; and  to  both  as 
much  sugar  as  will  be  pleasant. 

Mix  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ; give  it  a scald  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time ; do  not  let  it  boil ; add 
a little  sugar  only,  and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay  it 
over  the  apples  with  a spoon ; and  then  put  on  it  a 
whip  made  the  day  before,  as  for  other  Trifle. 

Chantilly  Caie,  or  Cake  Tri fle. 

Bake  a rice  cake  in  a mould.  MTien  cold,  cut 
it  round  about  two  inches  from  the  edge  with  a 
sharq  knife,  taking  care  not  to  perforate  the  bottom. 
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Put  in  a thick  custard,  and  some  tea-spoonfuls  of 
raspberry-jam,  and  tlu-u  put  on  a high  whip. 

Goosebtrry  Fool. 

Put  the  fruit  into  a stone  jar,  and  some  good 
Lisbon  sutiar;  set  the  jar  on  a stove,  or  in  a sauce- 
pan of  water  over  the  fire ; if  the  formsr,  a large 
spoonful  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  fruit. 
When  it  is  done  enough  to  pulp,  press  it  through 
a colander;  have  ready  a sufficient  quantity  of  new 
milk,  and  a tea-cupful  of  raw  cream,  boiled  together, 
or  an  egg  instead  of  the  latter,  and  left  to  be  cold : 
then  sweeten  it  pretty  well  with  fine  Lisbon  sugar, 
and  mix  the  pulp  by  degrees  with  it. 

Apple  Fool. 

Stew  apples  as  directed  for  gooseberries,  and 
then  peel  and  pulp  them.  Prepare  the  milk,  &c. 
and  mix  as  before. 

Orange  Fool. 

Mix  the  juice  ofthree  Seville  oranges,  three  eggs 
wen  beaten,  a pint  of  cream,  a little  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon,  andsweeten  toyour  taste.  Set  the  whole 
over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  becomes  as 
thick  as  good  melted  butter,  but  it  must  not  be 
boiled ; then  pour  it  into  a dish  for  eating  cold. 

A Cream. 

Boil  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  half  apint  of  milk, 
with  two  bay-leaves,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a few  al- 
monds, beaten  to  paste,  with  a drop  of  water,  a little 
sugar,  orange-flower  water,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
of  flour,  having  been  rubbed  down  with  a little  cold 
milk,  and  mixed  with  the  above.  When  cold  put 
a little  bit  of  lemon-juice  to  the  cream,  and  serve 
it  in  cups  or  lemonade-glasses. 
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An  excellent  Cream. 

Whip  up  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  very  ricb 
cream  to  a strong  froth,  with  some  finely-scraped 
lemon-peel,  a squeeze  of  the  juice,  half  a g(aj«  of 
sweet  wine,  and  sugar  to  make  it  pleasant,  but  not 
too  sweet ; lay  it  on  a sieve,  or  in  a rijoro,  and  nexl 
day  put  it  on  a dish,  and  ornament  it  with  very 
light  puff-paste  biscuits,  made  in  tin  shapes  the 
length  of  a finger,  and  almut  two  thick,  over  which 
sugar  may  be  strewed,  or  a little  glaze  with  Uio- 
giass.  Or  you  may  use  macaroons,  to  line  the 
edges  of  the  dish. 

Burnt  Cream. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
and  some  lemon-peel:  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  po«r 
it  very  slowly  into  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  stirring 
till  half  cold  ; sweeten,  and  fake  out  the  spice,  hue. 
pour  it  into  the  dish ; when  cold,  strew  white  poun- 
ded sugar  over,  and  brown  it  with  a salamander. 

Another  way. — Make  a rich  custard  withoiR 
sugar,  boiling  lemon-peel  in  it.  When  cold,  sift 
a good  deal  of  sugar  over  the  whole,  and  brown 
the  top  with  a salamander. 

Sack  Cream. 

Boil  a pint  of  raw  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well 
beaten,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine,  sugar, 
and  lemon-peel  ; stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  be 
as  thick  as  rich  cream,  and  afterwards  till  cold  ; 
then  serve  it  in  glasses,  with  long  pieces  of  dry 
toast. 

Brandy  Cream. 

Boil  two  dozen  of  almonds  blanched,  and  poun- 
ded bitter  almonds,  in  a little  milk.  When  cold, 
add' to  it  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  beaten  well  in  a liide 
cream,  sweeten,  and  put  to  it  two  glasses  of  the 
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best  brandy  ; and  when  well  mixed  pour  to  it  a 
quart  of  thin  cream  ; set  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil ; stir  one  way  till  it  tliickens  then  pour 
into  cups  or  low  f;lasses. 

W-  hen  cold  it  will  be  ready.  A ratafia  drop  may 
be  put  in  each  if  you  choose  it.  If  you  wish  it  to 
keep,  scald  the  cream  previously. 

Ratafia  Cream. 

Boil  three  or  four  laurel,  peach,  or  nectarin® 
leaves,  in  a full  pint  of  cream  ; strain  it ; and  when 
cold,  add  the  yolksjof  three  eg;;®  beaten  and  strained, 
.sugar,  and  a large  spoonful  of  brandy  stirred  quick 
into  it.  Scald  till  thick,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 

Another  way. — Mix  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
ratafia,  the  same  quantity  of  mountain  wine,  the 
juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  a pint  of  rich  cream, 
and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it  pleasantly  fla- 
voured. Beat  it  with  a whisk,  and  put  it  into 
glasses.  This  cream  will  keep  eight  or  ten  days. 

Latum  Cream. 

Take  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  put  to  it  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  well  heateii,  four  ounces  of  tine 
sugar,  and  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  : boil  it  up,  then 
stir  it  till  almost  cold  ; put  the  juice  of  a lemon  iii 
a dish,  or  bowl,  and  pour  the  cream  upon  it,  stirring 
it  till  quite  cold. 

Yellow  Lemon-Cream,  without  Cream. 

Pare  four  lemons  very  thin  into  tw'elve  large 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  squeeze  the  juice  on  seven 
ounces  of  finely-pounded  sugar ; beat  the  yolks  of 
nine  eggs  well ; add  the  peels  and  juice  beaten  to- 
gether for  some  time  ; then  strain  it  through  a 
flannel  into  a silver  or  very  nice  block -tin  saucepan ; 
set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  it  one  way  till 
pretty  thick,  and  scalding  hot ; but  not  boding,  or 
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it  will  curdle.  Ponr  it  into  Jelljr-t^lEStei.  A few 
lumps  of  sugar  should  be  rubbed  hard  on  the 
lemons  before  they  are  pared,  or  after,  a«  the  peei 
will  be  so  thin  as  not  to  take  all  the  eMence,  and 
the  sugar  will  attract  it,  and  gire  a better  coiuor 
and  flavour. 

TVhitc  Lemon-cream 
Is  made  the  same  as  the  above ; only  put  the 
of  the  eggs  in  lieu  of  the  yolks,  whisking  itextreio-r- 
ly  well  to  froth. 

Imperial  cream. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream  with  the  thin  rind  of  a 
lemon,  then  stir  it  till  nearly  cold  ; have  ready  m 
a dish  or  bowl  that  you  are  to  serve  in,  the  juice  -i 
three  lemons  strained  with  as  much  sugar  as  w lU 
sweeten  tlie  cream ; which  pour  into  the  dish  fn-in 
a large  tea-pot,  holding  it  high,  and  moving  it  abcot 
to  mix  with  the  juice.  It  should  be  made  at  leart 
six  hours  before  it  be  served,  and  will  be  still  bet- 
ter if  a day. 

Almond  Cream. 

Beat  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  a few 
bitter,  in  a mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water  to 
prevent  oiling,  both  having  been  blanched.  Put 
the  paste  to  a quart  of  cream,  and  add  the  juice  of 
three  lemons  sweetened  ; Beat  it  up  with  a whisk 
to  a froth,  w'hich  take  off  on  tlie  shallow  part  of  a 
sieve;  fill  glasses  with  some  of  the  liquor  and  the 
froth. 

Snow  Cream. 

Put  to  a quart  of  cream  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  four  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to 
your  taste,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; whip  it  to  a 
froth,  remove  the  peel,  and  serve  in  a dish. 

Coffee  Cream,  much  admired. 
iaifs  foot  in  water  till  it  wastes  to  a pint 
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of  jelly,  clear  of  sedimeat  and  fat.  Ma1«e  a tea- 
cup of  very  strong  coffee : clear  it  with  a bit  of 
isinglass  to  be  perfectly  bright ; pour  it  to  the  jelly, 
and  add  a pint  of  very  good  cream,  and  as  much 
fine  Lisbon  sugar  as  is  pleasant ; give  one  boil  up, 
and  pour  into  the  dish. 

It  should  jelly,  but  not  be  stiff.  Observe  that 
your  coffee  be  fresh. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

Scrape  into  one  quart  of  thick  cream,  one  ounce 
of  the  best  chocolate,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar ; boil  aud  mill  it ; when  quite  smooth,  take 
it  off,  and  leave  it  to  be  cold  ; then  add  the  whites 
of  nine  eggs.  Whisk  ; and  take  up  the  froth  on 
sieves,  as  others  are  done ; and  serve  the  froth  in 
glasses,  to  rise  above  some  of  the  cream, 

Codlin  Cream. 

Pare  and  core  twenty  good  codling ; beat  them 
in  a mortar,  with  a pint  of  cream  ; strain  it  into  a 
dish  ; and  put  sugar,  bread-crums,  aud  a glass  of 
wine  to  it.  Stir  it  well. 

Excellent  Orange  Cream. 

Boil  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  very  tender; 
beat  it  fine  in  a mortar  ; put  to  it  a spoonful  of  the 
best  brandy,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  four  oun- 
ces of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  ; beat 
all  together  for  ten  minutes  ; then,  by  gentle  degrees, 
pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  cream  ; beat  till  cold  ; put 
into  custard-cups  set  into  a deep  dish  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold  again.  Put  at 
the  top  small  strips  of  orange-paring  cut  thin,  or 
preserved  chips. 

Raspherry  Cream. 

Mash  the  fruit  gently,  and  let  them  drain ; then 
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sprinkle  a little  sugar  over,  and  that  will  pfniut* 
III  ore  juice;  then  put  the  juice  to  (>ome  cream,  and 
sweeten  it ; after  which  if  30a  chrx«<-  lo  h/wer 
it  with  some  milk,  it  will  not  curdle ; which  it 
would  if  put  to  the  milk  before  the  cream;  hut  it 
is  best  made  of  raspberry  jelly,  instead  ofjam,wbeii 
the  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  obtained. 

Another  wav. — Boil  one  ounce  of  isingiaas 
shavings,  in  three  pints  of  cream  and  new  milk 
mixed,  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  the  fornier  be 
melted  ; strain  it  through  a hair  sieve  into  a basin  ; 
when  cool,  put  about  half  a pint  of  raspbeirv-juire; 
or  syrup,  to  the  milk  and  cream  ; stir  it  till  well 
incorporated  ; sweeten,  and  add  a glass  of  brandy  , 
whisk  it  about  till  three  parts  cold  ; tlien  put  it  into 
a mould  till  quite  cold.  In  summer  use  the  fresh 
juice  ; in  winter,  syrup  of  raspberries. 

Spinach  Cream. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  a wooden  spoon, 
or  a whisk  ; sweeten  them  a good  deal : and  put 
to  them  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a pint  of  rich  cream, 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  new  milk  ; stir  it  w »-ll ; 
tlien  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  spinach-juice  ; set 
it  over  a gentle  stove,  and  stir  it  one  way  constantly 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  a hasty  pudding.  Put  into  a 
custard-dish  some  Naples  biscuits,  or  preserved 
orange,  in  long  slices,  and  pour  the  mixture  o\  er 
them.  It  is  to  be  eaten  cold  ; and  is  a dish  either 
for  supper,  or  for  a second  course. 

Pistachio  Cream. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  pistachio  nuts  ; beat  them 
fine  with  a little  rose-water,  and  add  the  paste  to 
a pint  of  cream  ; sweeten;  let  it  just  boil,  and  put 
into  glasses. 

Clouted  Cream. 

String  four  blades  of  mace  on  a thread ; put  them 
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to  a gill  of  new  milk,  ami  six  spoonfuls  of  rose- 
water; simmer  a few  minutes;  then  by  degres* 
stir  this  liquor  strained  into  the  yolks  of  two  nrw 
eggs  well  beaten.  Stir  the  whole  into  a quart  of 
very  good  cream,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  ; stir  it 
till  hot,  but  not  boiling  hot ; pour  it  into  a deep  dish, 
and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Serve  it  iu  a 
cream  dish  to  eat  with  fruits.  Many  people  prefer 
it  without  any  flavour  but  that  of  cream  ; in  which 
case  use  a quart  of  new  milk,  and  the  cream,  or  do 
it  as  the  Devonshire  scalded  cream. 

When  done  enough  a round  mark  will  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  cream,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  it  is  done  in,  which  in  the  country  they 
call  the  ring ; and  when  that  is  seen,  remove  the 
pan  from  the  fire. 

A Froth  to  set  on  Cream,  Custard,  or  Trifle, 
which  looks  and  eats  well. 

Sweeten  half  a pound  of  pulp  of  damsons,  or  any 
other  sort  of  scalded  fruit,  put  to  it  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  beaten,  and  beat  the  pulp  with  them  un- 
til it  stand  as  high  as  you  choose;  and  being  put 
on  the  cream,  &c.  with  a spoon,  it  will  take  any 
form  ; it  should  be  rough,  to  imitate  a rock. 

A Carmel  Cover  for  Sweetmeats. 

Dissolve  eight  ounces  of  donble-refined  sugar  in 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  three  or  four 
drops  of  lemon-juice ; tlien  put  it  into  a copper 
Dntinned  skillet ; when  it  hoils  to  be  thick,  dip  the 
kandle  of  a spoon  in  it,  and  put  that  into  a pint 
Jasin  of  water,  squeeze  the  sugar  from  the  spoon 
into  it,  and  so  on  till  you  have  all  the  sugar.  Take 
a bit  out  of  the  water,  and  if  it  snaps,  and  is  brittle 
when  cold,  it  is  done  enough  ; but  only  let  it  be 
three  parts  cold,  then  pour  the  water  from  the  su- 
gar, and  having  a copper  form  oiled  well,  run  the 
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sugar  on  it,  in  the  manner  of  a maze,  and 
cold  yon  may  put  it  uti  the  diah  it  is  to  cover  ; bat 
if  on  trial  the  sugar  is  not  brittle,  poar  off  the  wa- 
ter,  and  return  it  into  the  skillet,  and  boil  it  asraia. 
It  should  look  thick  like  treacle,  but  of  a brigfat 
light  gold-colour.  It  is  a most  elegant  cover. 

Calf's  Feet  Jelly. 

Boil  two  feet  in  two  quarts  and  a pint  of  water 
till  the  feet  are  broken,  and  the  water  half  wasted; 
strain  it,  and  when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  and  re- 
move the  jelly  from  the  sedirnent;  then  pot  it  into 
a saucepan,  with  sugar,  raisin-wine,  lesson-juice 
to  your  taste,  and  some  lemon-peel.  When  the 
flavour  is  rich,  putto  it  the  whites  of  fire  eges  well 
beaten,  and  their  shells  broken.  Set  the  saucepan 
on  the  fire,  but  do  not  stir  the  jelly  after  it  begins 
to  warm.  Let  it  boil  twenty  minutes  after  it  rises 
to  a head  ; then  pour  it  through  a fiannel  jelly-bag, 
first  dipping  the  bag  in  hot  water  to  prevent  waste, 
and  squeezing  it  quite  dry.  Run  the  jelly  through 
and  through  until  clear ; then  put  it  Into  glasses  or 
forms. 

The  following  mode  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
clearing  of  jelly : IVhen  the  mixture  has  boiled 
twenty  minutes,  throw  in  a tea-cupfnl  of  cold 
water ; let  it  boil  five  minutes  longer;  then  take  the 
saucepan  off  the  fire  covered  close,  and  keep  it  half 
an  hour ; after  which  it  may  be  so  clear  as  to  need 
only  once  running  through  the  bag,  and  much  waste 
will  be  saved. 

Observe,  feet  for  all  jellies  are  boiled  so  long  by 
the  people  who  sell  them,  that  they  are  less  nutri- 
tious : they  should  be  only  scalded,  to  take  off  tfat 
hair.  The  liquor  will  require  greatercare  in  remo- 
ving the  fat ; but  the  jelly  will  be  far  stronger,  and 
of  course  allow  more  water.  Noth  : jelly  is  equally 
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avid  made  of  cow-heels  nicely  cleaned  ; and  as  tlicy 
bear  a less  price  tlian  those  of  calves,  and  make  a 
stroQijer  jelly,  this  observation  may  be  useful. 

Another  way. — Boil  four  quarts  of  water  with 
three  calfs-feet,  or  two  cow-heels,  that  have  been 
ouly  scalded,  till  half  wasted  : take  tlie  jelly  from 
the  fat  and  sediment ; mix  with  it  the  juice  of  a 
Seville  orange  and  twelve  lemons,  the  peels  ofthree 
ditto,  tlie  whites  and  shells  of  twelve  eggs,  brown 
sugar  to  taste,  near  a pint  of  raisin  wine,  one  ounce 
of  coriander  seeds,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
a bit  of  cinnamon,  and  six  cloves,  all  bruised,  after 
having  previously  mixed  them  cold.  The  jelly 
should  boil  fifteen  minutes  without  stirring ; then 
clear  it  through  a Gannel  bag.  While  running,  take 
a little  jelly,  and  mix  with  a tea-cupful  of  water  in 
which  a bit  of  beet-root  has  been  boiled,  and  run  it 
through  the  bag  when  alt  the  rest  is  run  out ; and 
this  is  to  garnish  the  other  jelly,  being  cooled  on  a 
plate  : but  this  is  matter  of  choice.  This  jelly  has 
a very  fine  high  colour  and  flavour. 

Orange  Jelly, 

Grate  the  rind  of  two  Seville  and  two  China  oran- 
ges, and  two  lemons  : sqeeze  the  juice  of  three  of 
each,  and  strain,  and  add  the  juice  of  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  lump  sugar  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water,  and  boil  tilt  it  almost  candies.  Have  ready 
a quart  of  isinglass-jelly  made  with  two  ounces  ; 
put  to  it  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  once  up  ; strain  off 
tlie  jelly,  and  let  it  stand  as  above,  before  it  is  put 
into  the  mould. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. 

Simmer  eight  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings  with 
two  quarts  of  water  to  one;  strain  it,  and  boil  it 
with  the  rindsof  four  China  oranges  and  two  lemons 
17 
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pared  thin  ; when  cool,  add  the  jnice  of  both,  half 
a pound  of  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  t^atea 
to  a froth ; let  the  jelly  have  three  or  four  botls 
without  stirring,  and  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag. 

Cranbeny  Jelly. 

Make  a strong  isinglass-jelly.  MTien  cold,  mix 
it  with  a double  quantity  of  cranberry-juice,  pre*»- 
ed  as  directed,  sweeten  and  boil  it  up  ; then  strain 
it  into  a shape. 

The  sugar  must  be  good  loaf,  or  the  jeDy  will 
not  be  clear. 


Cranberry  and  Rice  Jelly. 

Boil  and  press  the  fruit,  strain  the  jnice,  and  by 
degrees  mix  intoitasmuch  ground  rice  as  will,  when 
boiled,  thicken  to  a jelly  ; boil  it  gently,  stirruigit, 
and  sweeten  to  your  taste.  Put  it  in  a basin  or 
form,  and  serve  to  eat  as  the  afore-directed  jelly, 
with  milk  or  cream. 


Apple  Jelly  to  serve  at  table. 

Prepare  twenty  golden  pippins  ; boil  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  from  the  spring,  till  quite 
tender  j then  strain  the  liquor  through  a colander. 
To  every  pint  put  a pound  of  fine  sugar ; addgra-| 
ted  orange  or  lemon  ; then  boil  to  a jelly. 

Another. — Prepare  apples  as  before  by  boiling 
and  straining  ; have  ready  half  an  ounce  of  isinglas: 
boiled  in  half  a pint  of  water  to  a jelly ; put  this 
the  apple  water,  and  apple  as  strained  through 
coarse  sieve  ; add  sugar,  a little  lemon-juice  ai 
peel;  boil  all  together,  and  put  into  a di^.  Tak 
out  the  peel. 

To  scald  Codlins. 

Wrap  each  in  a vine-leaf,  and  pack  them  ci 
in  a nice  saucepan  ; and  when  full,  pour  as  m« 
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water  as  will  cover  them.  Set  itover  a gentle  lire, 
and  let  them  simmer  slowly  till  done  enough  to  take 
the  thin  skin  off  when  cold.  Placethem  in  a dish, 
with  or  withoutmilk,  cream,  or  custard  ; if  the  lat- 
ter, there  should  be  no  rataha.  Dust  fine  sugar 
over  the  apples. 

Stewed  Golden  Pippins. 

Scoop  out  the  core,  pare  them  very  thin,  and  as 
you  do  it,  throw  them  in  water.  For  every  pound 
of  fruit,  make  half  a pound  of  single-refined  sugar 
into  syrup,  with  a pint  of  water  ; when  skimmed, 
put  the  pippins  in,  and  stew  till  clear ; then  grate 
lemon  over,  and  serve  in  the  syrup.  Be  careful 
not  to  let  them  break. 

They  are  an  elegant  and  good  dish  for  a comer 
•r  dessert. 

Black  Caps, 

Halve  and  core  some  fine  large  apples,  put  them 
in  a shallow  pan,  strew  white  sugar  over,  and  bake 
them.  Boil  a glass  of  wine,  the  same  of  water,  and 
sweeten  it  for  sauce. 

Another  way  — Take  off  a slice  from  the  stalk 
end  of  some  apples,  and  core  without  paring  them. 
Make  ready  as  much  sugar  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
sweeten  them,  and  mix  it  with  some  grated  lemon, 
and  a few  cloves  in  fine  powder.  Stuff  the  holes 
as  close  as  possible  with  this,  and  turn  the  flat  end 
down  on  a stew-pan  ; set  them  on  a very  slow  fire, 
with  half  of  raisin  wine,  and  the  same  of  water ; 
cover  them  clo.se,  and  now  and  then  baste  them  with 
the  liquor  ; when  done  enough,  black  the  tops  with 
a salamander. 

Stewed  Pears. 

Pare  and  halve,  or  quarter,  large  pears,  accord* 
ing  to  their  size ; throw  them  into  water,  as  the  skio 
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is  taken  off,  before  they  are  divided,  to  prevent  their 
turning  black.  Pack  them  ronnd  a block-tia 
stew-pan,  and  sprinkle  as  much  sugar  over  as  will 
make  them  pretty  sweet,  add  lemon-peel,  a clove 
or  two,  and  some  allspice  cracked ; just  cover  them 
with  water,  and  put  some  of  the  r^  liquor,  as  di- 
rected in  another  article.  Cover  them  close,  and 
stew  three  or  four  hours  ; when  tender,  take  them 
out,  and  pour  the  liquor  from  them. 

Baked  Pears. 

These  need  not  be  of  a fine  sort ; but  some  taste 
better  than  others,  and  often  those  that  are  least 
fit  to  eat  raw.  AVipe,  but  do  not  pare,  and  lay  them 
on  tin  plates,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  'M'ben 
enough  to  bear  it.  flatten  them  with  a silver  spoon. 
When  done  through,  put  them  on  a dish.  They  | 
should  be  baked  three  or  four  times,  and  very 
gently. 

Orange  Butter. 

Boil  six  hard  eggs,  beat  them  in  a mortar  with  I 
two  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  I 
and  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  beaten  to  a| 
paste.  Moisten  with  orange-flower  water,  and  I 
when  all  is  mixed,  rub  it  through  a colander  on  a| 
dish,  and  serve  sweet  biscuits  between. 

TPine  Roll. 

Soak  a penny  French  roll  in  raisin  wine  till  it 
will  hold  no  more  ; put  it  in  the  dish,  and 
round  it  a custard,  or  cream,  sugar,  and  leinoa 
juice.  Just  before  it  is  served,  sprinkle  over 
some  nonpareil  comfits  ; or  stick  a few  blanche 
slit  almonds  into  it 

Sponge  biscuits  may  be  used  instead  of  the  roU, 
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To  prepare  Fruit  for  Ohildren.,  a far  more 

ttrholesome  way  than  in  Pies  and  Puddings. 

Put  apples  sliced,  or  plums,  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, &c.  into  a stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  as  much 
Lisbon  sugar  as  necessary  among  them ; set  the  Jar 
on  a hot  hearth,  or  in  a saucepan  of  water,  and  let 
it  remain  till  the  fruit  is  perfectly  done. 

Slices  of  bread,  or  rice,  may  be  either  stewed 
with  the  fmit,  or  added  when  eaten ; the  rice  being 
plain-boiled. 

To  prepare  Ice  for  Iceing. 

Get  a few  pounds  of  ice,  break  it  almost  to  pow- 
der, throw  a large  handful  and  a half  of  salt  among 
it.  You  must  prepare  it  in  a part  of  the  house 
where  as  little  of  the  warm  air  comes  as  you  can 
possibly  contrive.  The  ice  and  salt  being  in  a 
bucket,  put  your  cream  into  an  ice-pot,  and  coverit ; 
immerse  it  in  the  ice,  and  draw  that  round  the  pot, 
so  as  to  touch  every  possible  part.  In  a few  min- 
utes put  a spatula  or  spoon  in,  and  stir  it  well,  re- 
moving the  parts  that  ice  round  the  edges  to  the 
centre.  If  the  ice-cream,  or  water,  be  in  a form, 
shut  the  bottom  close,  and  move  the  whole  in  the 
ice,  as  you  cannot  use  a spoon  to  that  without  dan- 
ger of  waste.  There  should  be  holes  in  the  bucket, 
to  let  off  the  ice  as  it  thaws. 

Note. — IVhen  any  fluid  tends  towards  cold,  the 
moving  it  quickly  accelerates  the  cold  ; and  like- 
wise when  any  fluid  is  tending  to  heat,  stirring  it 
will  facilitate  its  boiling. 

Ice  Waters. 

Rub  some  fine  sugar  on  lemon  or  orange,  to  give 
the  colour  and  flavour,  then  squeeze  the  juice  of 
either  on  its  respective  peel ; add  water  and  sugar 
to  make  a fine  sherbet,  and  strain  it  before  it  be 
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put  into  the  ice-pot.  If  orange,  the  greater  propor- 
tion should  be  of  the  China  juice,  and  only  a little  j 
of  Seville,  and  a small  bit  of  the  peel  grated  by  tbe  ( 
sugar. 

Currant  or  Raspberry-water  lee. 

The  juice  of  these,  or  any  other  sort  of  finait,  be- 1 
ing  gained  by  squeezing,  sweetened,  and  mixed  with  | 
•w  ater,  will  be  ready  for  iceing. 

Ice  Creams. 

Mix  the  juice  of  the  fruits  with  as  moch  sogarj 
as  will  be  wanted,  before  you  add  cream,  which  [ 
should  be  of  a middling  richness. 

Brown  Bread  Ice. 

Grate  as  fine  as  possible  stale  brown  bread,  soak  I 
a small  proportion  in  cream  two  or  three  hours,  | 
sweeten  and  ice  it. 

Ratafia  Cream. 

Blanch  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  I 
and  beat  them  with  a teaspoonful  of  water  in  a mar-J 
ble  mortar ; then  rub  with  the  paste  two  ounces  of 
lump-sugar,  and  simmer  ten  minutes  with  a tra-| 
cup  of  cream,  which  add  to  a quart  more  of  creain,j 
tind  having  strained,  ice  it. 

Colourings  to  stain  Jellies,  Ices,  or  Coles 

For  a beautiful  red,  boil  fifteen  grains  of  coch- 
ineal in  the  finest  powder,  with  a dram  and  a hal^ 
of  cream  of  tartar,  in  half  a pint  of  water,  ver 
slowly,  half  an  hour.  Add  in  boiling  a bit  of  alui 
llie  size  of  a pea.  Or  use  beet-root  sliced, 
some  liquor  poured  over. 

For  WHITE,  use  almonds  finely  powdered,  with  i 
little  drop  of  water ; or  use  cream. 

For  YELLOW,  yolks  of  eggs,  or  a bit  of  saffron 
steeped  in  the  liquor  and  squeezed. 
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For  GREEN,  pound  spinach-leaves  or  beet-leaves, 
express  the  juice,  and  boil  in  a tea-cup  in  a sauce 
pan  of  water  to  take  off  the  rawness. 

London  Syllabub. 

Put  a pint  and  a half  of  port  or  white  wine  into 
a bowl,  nutmeg  grated,  and  a good  deal  of  sugar, 
then  milk  into  it  near  two  quarts  of  milk,  frothed 
up.  If  the  wine  be  not  rather  sharp,  it  will  re- 
quire more  for  this  quantity  of  milk. 

In  Devonshire,  clouted  cream  is  put  on  the  toft 
and  pounded  cinnamon  and  sugar. 

Staffordshire  Syllabub. 

Put  a pint  of  cider,  and  a glass  of  brandy,  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  into  a bowl,  and  milk  into  it ; or  pour 
warm  milk  from  a large  tea-pot  some  height  into  it. 

A very  fine  Somersetshire  Syllabub. 

In  a large  China  bowl  put  a pint  of  port,  and  a 
pint  of  sherry,  or  other  white  wine ; sugar  to  taste. 
Milk  the  bowl  full.  In  twenty  minutes’ time  cover 
it  pretty  high  with  clouted  cream ; grate  over  it 
nutmeg,  put  pounded  cinnamon,  and  nonpareil 
comfits. 

Dooonshire  Junket. 

Put  wamn  milk  into  a bowl ; turn  it  with  rennet; 
then  put  some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cinna- 
mon, on  the  top,  without  breaking  &e  curd. 

Everlasting,  or  Solid,  Syllabubs. 

Mix  a quart  of  thick  raw  cream,  one  pound  of 
refined  sugar,  a pint  and  a half  of  fine  raisin  wine, 
in  a deep  pan  ; put  to  it  the  grated  peel  aud  tlie 
juice  of  three  lemons.  Beat,  or  whisk  it  one  w,iy, 
half  an  hour ; then  put  it  on  a sieve  with  a bit  of 
thin  muslin  laid  smooth  in  the  shallow  end  till  next 
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day.  Put  it  in  glasses.  It  will  keep  good,  m k 
cool  place,  ten  days. 

Lemon  Hon<^comb. 

Sweeten  the  juice  of  a lemon  to  your  taste,  and 
put  it  in  the  dish  that  you  serre  it  in.  Mix  tiie 
white  of  an  egg  tliat  is  beaten  with  a pint  of  rich 
cream,  and  a little  sugar ; whisk  it,  and  as  the  froth 
rises,  put  it  on  the  lemon-juice.  Do  it  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  used. 

Rice  and  Sago  Millt 

Are  made  by  washing  the  seeds  nicely,  and  sim- 
mering with  milk  over  a slow  fire  till  sufficiently 
done.  The  former  sort  requires  lemon,  spice,  and 
sugar : the  latter  is  good  without  any  thing  to  fla- 
vour it 

A pretty  Supper  Dish. 

Boil  a tea-cupful  of  rice,  having  first  washed  if 
in  milk  till  tender;  strain  off  the  milk,  lay  the  rice 
in  little  heaps  on  a dish,  strew  over  them  some  finely 
powdered  sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  put  warm  wine 
and  a little  butter  into  tlie  dish. 

Savoury  Rice. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  stew  it  very  gently  in 
a small  quantity  of  veai  or  rich  mutton  brutii,  w iUi 
an  onion,  a blade  of  mace,  pepper  and  salt  U hen 
swelled,  but  not  boiled  to  mash,  dry  it  on  the  shal- 
low end  of  a sieve  before  the  fire,  and  either  M 
it  dry,  or  put  it  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  and  pour 
tiie  gravy  round,  having  heated  it. 

Carrolc  of  Rice. 

Take  some  well-picked  rice,  wash  it  well,  and 
boil  it  five  minutes  in  water,  strain  it,  and  pm  it 
into  a stew-pan,  w ith  a bit  of  butter,  a gotKl  slice 
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of  ham,  and  an  onion.  Stew  it  over  a very 
gentle  fire  till  tender;  have  ready  a mould  lined 
with  very  thin  slices  of  bacon:  mix  tlie  yolks  of 
two  or  three  eggs  witli  the  rice,  and  then  line  the 
bacon  with  it  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; put  into  it 
a ragout  of  chicken,  rabbit,  veal,  or  of  any  thing 
else.  Fill  up  the  mould,  and  cover  it  close  witli 
rice.  Bake  it  in  a quick  oven  a hour,  turn  it  over, 
and  send  it  to  table  in  a good  gravy,  or  curry -sauce. 

Casserol,  or  Rice  Edging,  see  page  149. 

Sahnaffundy 

Is  a beautiful  small  dish,  if  in  nice  shape,  and  if 
the  colours  of  the  ingredients  are  varied.  For  this 
purpose  chop  separately  the  white  part  of  cold 
chicken  or  veal,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  the 
whites  of  eggs,  parsley,  half  a dozen  anchovies, 

: beet  root,  red  pickled  cabbage,  ham  and  grated 
i tongue,  or  any  thing  well  flavoured,  and  of  good 
colour.  Some  people  like  a small  proportion  of 
onion,  but  it  may  be  better  omitted.  A saucer, 
large  tea-cup,  or  any  other  base,  must  be  put  into 
a small  dish ; then  make  rows  round  it  wide  at 
bottom,  and  growing  smaller  towards  the  top ; 
choosing  such  of  the  ingredients  for  each  row  as 
will  most  vary  the  colours.  At  the  top  a little 
sprig  of  curled  parsley  may  be  stuck  in  ; or,  with- 
out any  thing  on  the  dish,  the  salraagundy  may  be 
laid  in  rows,  or  put  into  the  half-whites  of  eggs, 
which  may  be  made  to  stand  upright  by  cutting  off 
a little  bit  at  the  round  end.  In  the  latter  case, 
each  half-egg  has  but  one  ingredient.  Curled  but- 
ter and  parsley  may  be  put  as  garnish  between. 

Macaroni,  as  usually  served. 

Boil  it  in  milk,  ora  weak  veal-broth,  pretty  well 
flavoured  with  salt.  IV  ben  tender,  put  it  into  a 
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dish  without  the  liquor,  and  among 't  put  borm  bits 
of  butter  and  grated  cheese,  and  over  the  top  grate 
more,  and  a little  more  butter.  Set  the  dish  into  a 
Dutch  oven  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  do  not  let  the 
top  become  hard.  ; 

Another  way. — Wash  it  well,  and  simmer  in  I 
half  milk,  and  half  broth  of  veal  or  mutton,  till  it  I 
is  tender.  To  a spoonful  of  this  liquor,  put  the  yolk  ' 
of  an  egg  beaten  in  a e)KK>aful  of  cream  ; just  make 
it  iiot  to  thicken,  but  not  boil:  pot  it  over  the  mac*  : 
aroni,  and  then  grate  fine  old  cheese  all  over,  and  : 
bits  of  butter.  Brown  with  the  salamander. 

Another. — Wash  the  macaroni,  then  simmer  it  ' 
in  a little  broth,  with  a little  pounded  mace  and 
salt.  When  quite  tender,  take  it  out  of  the  liquor, 
lay  it  in  a dish,  grate  a good  deal  of  cheese  over, 
then  cover  that  with  bread  grated  fine.  Warm  some 
butter  without  oiling,  and  pour  it  from  a boat 
through  a little  earthen  colander  all  over  the  crams, 
then  put  the  dish  in  a Dutch  oven  to  roast  the 
cheese,  and  brown  the  bread  of  a fine  colour.  The 
bread  should  be  in  separate  crams,  and  look  ligfau 

Omlet. 

Make  a batter  of  eggs  and  milk,  and  a very  little  I ' 
flour  : put  to  it  chopped  parsley,  green  onions,  or  i ; 
cliives  (tlie  latter  is  best,)  ora  very  small  quantity  j 
of  shallot,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  a scrape  or  two  ■ 
of  nutmeg.  Make  some  butter  boil  in  a small  fry*  ■ 
ing-pan,  and  pour  the  above  batter  into  it ; wbra 
one  side  is  of  a fine  yellow  brown,  turn  it,  amd  do  ; 
the  other.  Double  it  when  served.  Some  scraped 
lean  ham,  or  grated  tongue,  put  in  at  first,  is  a very 
pleasant  addition.  Four  eggs  will  make  a pretty' 
sized  omlet ; but  many  cooks  will  use  eight  or  ten- 
A small  proportion  of  flour  should  be  us^. 

If  the  taste  bo  approved,  a lit'le  tarragon  gives 
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a fine  flavour.  A good  deal  of  parsley  should  be 
used. 

Ramakins  and  omlet,  though  usually  served  in 
the  course,  would  be  much  better  if  they  were  sent 
up  after,  that  they  might  be  eaten  as  hot  as  possible. 

Butter  to  serve  as  a little  Dish. 

Roll  butter  in  difierent  forms ; either  like  a pine, 
and  make  the  marks  with  a tea-spoon ; or  roll  it  in 
crimping  rollers,  work  it  through  a colander,  or 
scoop  with  a tea-spoon,  and  mix  with  grated  beef, 
tongue,  or  anchovies.  Make  a wreath  of  curled 
parsley  to  garnish. 

Ramakins. 

Scrape  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Cheshire,  and 
ditto  of  Gloucester  cheese,  ditto  of  good  fresh  but- 
ter ; then  bent  all  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  the  inside  of  a small  French  roll 
boiled  in  cream  till  soft ; mix  the  paste  then  with 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  previously  teaten,  and  put 
into  small  paper  pans  made  rather  long  than  square, 
and  bake  in  a Dutch  oven  till  of  a fine  brown. 
They  should  be  eaten  quite  hot.  Some  like  the  ad- 
dition of  a glass  of  white  wine. 

The  batter  for  ramakins  is  equally  good  over 
macaroni  when  boiled  tender  ; or  on  stewed  broc- 
coli, celery,  or  cauliflower,  a little  of  the  gravy 
they  have  been  stewed  in  being  put  in  the  dish  with 
them,  but  not  enough  to  make  the  vegetables  swim. 

Potted  Cheese. 

Cut  and  pound  four  ounces  of  Cheshire  cheese, 
one  ounce  and  a half  of  fine  butter,  a tea-spoonful 
of  white  pounded  sugar,  a little  bit  of  mace,  and  a 
glass  of  white  wine.  Press  it  down  in  a deep  pot. 
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Roast  Cheese,  to  come  up  after  Dinner. 

Grate  three  ounces  of  fat  Cheshire  cheese,  mix 
it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  grali  d 
bread,  and  tliree  ounces  of  butter ; beat  the  whole 
•well  in  a mortar,  with  a desert-spoonful  of  mustard 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  I'oast  some  bread, 
cut  it  into  proper  pieces,  lay  the  paste  as  abote 
thick  upon  them,  put  them  into  a Dutch  oven  cov- 
ered with  a dish,  till  hot  through,  remove  the  dish, 
and  let  the  cheese  brown  a little.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 

Welsh  Rahbit. 

Toast  a slice  of  bread  on  both  sides,  and  butter 
it ; toast  a slice  of  Gloucester  cheese  on  one  side, 
and  lay  that  next  the  bread,  and  toast  the  other 
with  a salamander ; rub  mustard  over,  and  serve 
very  hot,  and  covered. 

Cheese  Toast. 

Mix  some  line  butter,  made  mustard,  and  salt, 
into  a mass  ; spread  it  on  fresh-made  thin  toasts, 
and  grate  or  scrape  Gloucester  cheese  upon  them. 

Anchoey  Toast. 

Bone  and  skin  six  or  eight  anchovies ; ponnd 
them  to  a mass  witli  one  ounce  of  fine  butter  till 
tlie  colour  is  equal,  and  tlien  spread  it  on  toast  or 
rusks. 

Another  WAY. — Cut  thin  slices  of  bread  into 
any  form,  and  fry  them  in  clarified  buti.-r.  B ash 
three  anchovies  split,  pound  them  in  a mortar -with 
some  fresh  butter,  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  spread  on  the  toast  when  cold.  Then  quarter 
and  wash  some  anchovies,  atd  lay  them  on  the 
toast.  Garnish  with  parsley  *r  pickles. 
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To  poach  Eggs. 

Set  a stew-pan  of  water  on  the  fire  ; when  boil- 
ing, slip  an  egg,  previously  broken  into  a cup,  iuto 
the  water ; when  the  white  looks  done  enough, 
slide  an  egg-slice  under  the  egg,  and  lay  it  on  toast 
and  butter,  or  spinach.  As  soon  as  enough  are 
done,  serve  hot.  If  not  fresh-laid,  the  will  not 
poach  well,  and  without  breaking.  Trim  the  rag- 
> ed  parts  of  the  whites,  and  make  them  look  round. 

Buttered  Eggs. 

Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and  white  together, 
put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a basin,  and 
then  put  that  in  boiling  water  ; stir  it  till  melted, 
then  pour  that  butter  and  the  eggs  into  a saucepan  ; 
keep  a basin  in  your  hand,  just  hold  the  saucepan 
in  the  other  over  a slow  part  of  the  fire,  shaking  it 
one  way,  as  it  begins  to  warm  ; pour  it  into  a basin 
and  back,  then  hold  it  again  over  the  fire,  stirring 
it  constantly  in  the  saucepan,  and  pouring  it  into 
the  basin,  more  perfectly  to  mix  the  egg  and  but- 
ter, until  they  shall  be  hot  without  boiling. 

Serve  on  toasted  bread ; or  in  a basin,  to  eat 
with  salt  fish,  or  red  herrings.  ' 

Scotch  Eggs. 

Boil  hard  five  pullets’  eggs,  and  without  remov- 
ing the  white,  cover  completely  with  a fine  relish- 
ing forcemeat,  in  which,  let  scraped  ham,  or  chop- 
ped anchovy,  bear  a due  proportion.  Fry  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  brown,  and  serve  with  a good 
gravy  in  the  dish. 

A Pepper-pot. 

To  three  quarts  of  water,  put  such  vegetables  as 
you  choose;  in  summer,  peas,  lettuce,  spinach, 
and  two  or  three  onions  ; in  winter,  carrot,  turnip, 
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onions,  and  calery.  Cut  them  very  small,  and  stsw 
them  with  two  pounds  of  neck  of  mutton,  and  a 
pound  of  pickled  pork,  till  quite  tender.  H alf  aa 
hour  before  serving,  clear  a lobster  or  erab  from 
the  shell,  and  put  it  into  the  stew.  Some  people 
choose  very  small  suet  dumplings  boiled  in  the 
above.  Season  with  salt  and  Cayenne. 

Instead  of  mutton,  you  may  put  a fowl.  Pep- 
per-pot may  be  made  of  various  things,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  be  a proper  mixture  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
vegetables,  and  pulse.  A small  quantity  of  rice 
should  be  boiled  with  the  whole. 

The  Staffordshire  Dish  of  frying  Herh$  and 
Liver. 

Prepare  the  flying  herbs  as  has  been  directed 
among  the  vegetables,  page  209;  on  which  lay 
slices  of  liver  fried  a beautiful  brown,  and  slices 
bacon  just  warmed  at  the  fire,  and  laid  on  each- 
On  the  outside  part  of  the  herbs  lay  eggs  fried  veg 
nicely,  and  then  trimmed  round-;  or  they  may  ix 
served  on  the  herbs,  and  the  liver  garnished  with 
the  bacon  separately. 

To  preserve  Suet  a ttoelvcnonth. 

As  soon  as  it  comes  in,  choose  the  firmest  part, 
and  pick  free  from  skin  and  veins.  In  a very  nice 
saucepan,  set  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  that 
it  may  melt  without  frying,  or  it  will  taste. 

When  melted,  pour  it  into  a pan  of  cold  wal«. 
When  in  a hard  cake,  wipe  it  very  dry,  fold  it  u 
fine  paper,  and  then  in  a linen  bag,  and  keep  it  m 
a dry  but  not  hot  place.  M hen  used,  scrape  it  fine, 
and  it  will  make  a fine  c-nst,  either  with  or  with- 
out butter. 
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f To  green  Fruits  for  preserving  or  pickling.  ' 

Take  pippins,  apricots,  pesws,  plums,  peachest 
while  green,  for  the  first,  or  radish-pods,  French 
beans  for  the  latter,  and  cucumbers  for  both  pro- 
cesses ; and  put  them  with  vine -leaves  under  and 
over,  into  a block-tin  preserving-pan,  with  spring- 
water  to  cover  them,  and  then  the  tin  cover  to  ex- 
clude all  air.  Set  it  on  the  side  of  a fire,  and  when 
they  begin  to  simmer,  take  them  oflF,  pour  oflF  the 
water,  and  if  not  green,  put  fresh  leaves  when  cold, 
and  repeat  the  same.  Take  them  out  carefully 
with  a slice  ; they  are  to  be  peeled,  and  then  done 
according  to  the  receipts  for  the  several  modes. 

To  clarify  Sugar  for  Sweetmeats. 

Break  as  much  as  required  in  large  lumps,  and 
put  a pound  to  half  a pint  of  water,  in  a bowl,  and 
it  will  dissolve  better  than  when  broken  small.  Set 
it  over  the  fire,  and  the  well-whipt  white  of  an  egg ; 
let  it  boil  up,  and,  when  ready  to  run  over,  pour  a 
little  cold  water  in  to  give  it  a check  ; but  when  it 
rises  a second  time,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  set  it 
by  in  the  pan  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
the  foulness  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  leave  a 
black  scnm  on  the  top,  which  take  off  gently  with 
a skimmer,  and  pour  the  syrup  into  a vessel  very 
quickly  from  the  sediment 

To  candy  any  sort  of  Fruit. 

IThen  finished  in  the  syrup,  put  a layer  into  a 
new  sieve,  and  dip  it  suddenly  into  hot  water,  to 
take  off  the  svnip  that  hangs  about  it ; put  it  on  a 
napkin  before  the  fire  to  drain,  and  then  do  some 
more  in  the  sieve.  Haveready  sifted  double-refined 
sugar,  which  sift  over  the  fruit  on  all  sides  till 
quite  white.  Set  it  on  the  shallow  end  of  sieves  in 
a lightly-warm  oven,  and  turn  it  two  or  three  times. 
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jt  must  not  be  cold  till  dry.  Watck  it  carefully, 
and  it  will  be  beautiful. 

To  prepare  Barherria  for  TartlcU. 

Pick  barberries  that  have  no  sUiats,  from  tbe 
stalks,  and  to  every  pound  weigh  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  lump-sugar  ; put  Uie  fruit  ioto  a st(>ae 
jar,  and  either  set  it  on  a hot  hearth,  or  in  a sauce- 
pan of  water,  and  let  them  simmer  very  slowly  tip 
soft : put  them  and  the  sugar  into  a preserving-pai^  j 
and  boil  them  gently  fifteen  minutes.  Use  no  meUd 
but  silver. 

Barberries  in  hunches. 

Have  ready  bits  of  flat  white  wood,  three  inches  j 
long,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Tie  the  stalks  j 
of  the  fruits  on  the  stick  from  within  an  inch  of  one  j 
end  to  beyond  the  other,  so  as  to  make  them  l<K»k.  | 
handsome.  Simmer  them  in  some  syrup  two  sue- 1 
cessive  days,  covering  them  each  time  with  it  whatl 
cold.  When  they  look  clear  they  are  simmered  I 
enough.  The  third  day, do  them  like  other  candiedi 
fruit.  See  receipt  for  it  above:  it  is  at  the  lop  of  I 
this  page. 

A beautiful  Preserve  of  Apricots. 

When  ripe,  choose  the  finest  apricots : pare  then 
as  thin  as  possible,  and  weigh  them.  Lay  them 
halves  on  dishes,  with  the  hollow  part  upwardsJ 
Have  ready  an  equal  weight  of  good  loaf-siiga«[ 
finely  pounded,  and  strew  it  over  them ; in  the  mean 
time  break  the  stones,  and  blanch  the  kernels  J 
AVhen  the  fruit  has  lain  twelve  hours,  put  it,  with 
the  sugar  and  juice,  and  also  Uie  kernels,  into  a pr 
sciving-pan.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently  till  clear  j 
then  take  out  the  pieces  of  apricots  singly  as  ihc] 
become  so  ; put  them  into  small  pots,  and  piuir  thd 
syrup  and  kernels  over  them.  The  skum  must  ( 
taken  off  as  it  rises.  Cover  wi,h  brandy  papi  r. 
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To  preserve  Apricots  in  Jelly. 

Pare  the  fruit  very  thin,  and  stone  it ; weigh  an 
equal  quantity  of  sugar  in  line  powder,  and  strew 
over  it.  Next  day  boil  very  gently  till  they  are  clear, 
move  them  into  a bowl,  and  pour  the  liquor  over, 
i The  following  day  pour  the  liquor  to  a quart  of  cod- 
I lin-liquor,  made  by  boiling  and  straining,  and  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar:  let  it  boil  quickly  till  it  will 
jelly  ; put  the  fruit  into  it,  and  give  one  boil,  skim 
well,  and  put  into  small  pots. 

To  preserve  green  Apricots. 

Lay  vine  or  apricot  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  your 
pan,  then  fruit,  and  so  alternately  till  full,  the  upper 
layer  being  thick  with  leaves  ; then  fill  with  spring 
1 water,  and  cover  down,  that  no  steam  may  come 
out.  Set  the  pan  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  that 
ill  four  or  five  hours  they  may  be  only  soft,  but  not 
cracked.  Make  a thin  syrup  of  some  of  the  water, 
and  drain  the  fruit.  When  both  are  cold,  put  the 
fruit  into  the  pan,  and  the  syrup  to  it ; put  the  pan 
at  a proper  distance  from  the  fire  till  the  apricots 
green,  but  on  no  account  boil  or  crack  ; remove 
them  very  carefully  into  a pan  with  the  syrup  for 
two  or  three  days ; then  pour  olT  as  much  of  it  as 
will  be  necessary,  and  boil  with  more  sugar  to  make 
a rich  syrup,  and  put  a little  sliced  ginger  into  it. 
When  cold,  and  the  thin  syrup  has  all  been  drained 
from  the  fruit,  pour  the  thick  over  it.  The  former 
will  serve  to  sweeten  pies. 

Apricots  or  Peaches  in  Brandy. 

Wipe,  weigh,  and  pick  the  fruit,  and  have  ready; 
a quarter  of  the  weight  of  fine  sugar  in  fine  powder. 

Put  the  fruit  into  an  ice-pot  that  shuts  very  close, 
throw  the  sugar  over  it,  and  then  cover  the  fruit 
with  brandy.  Between  the  top  and  cover  of  the  pot, 
pul  a piece  of  double  cap-paper.  Set  the  pot  into 
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a saacepan  of  water  till  the  brandy  be  a«  hot  a>  Yoal 
can  possibly  bear  to  put  your  finger  in,  but  it  miut 
not  boil.  Put  the  fruit  into  ajar,  and  poor  tbel 
brandy  on  it  ’M'hen  cold,  put  a bladder  or«r,  aodl 
tie  it  down  tight. 

To  dry  Apricots  in  half. 

Pare  thin,  and  halve  four  pounds  of  apricois.l 
weighing  them  after  ; put  them  in  a dish  ; sirrw| 
among  them  three  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  fioe^  pow 
(ler.  When  it  melts,  set  the  fruit  over  a stove  t ■ 
do  very  gently  ; as  each  piece  becomes  tender,  Ukel 
it  out  and  put  it  into  a china  bowl.  When  all  are| 
done,  and  the  boiling  beat  a little  abated,  poor  the 
syrup  over  tliem.  In  a day  or  two  remove  the  syr-| 
up,  leaving  only  a little  in  each  half.  In  a day  or 
two  more,  turn  them,  and  so  condnuedaily  till  quite 
dry,  in  the  sun  or  in  a warm  place.  Keep  in  boxes| 
with  layers  of  paper. 

Apricot  Cheese. 

Weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  pared  fruit  and  sugarj 
wet  tlie  latter  a very  little,  and  let  it  boil  quickly,} 
or  the  colour  will  be  spoiled ; blanch  the  kernel's^ 
and  add  to  it.  Twenty  or  thirty  minutes  will  boil 
it.  Put  it  in  small  pots  or  cups  half-filled. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

Pasp  the  oranges,  cut  out  the  pulp,  then  boil  tfie 
rinds  very  tender,  and  beat  fine  in  a marble  mortar^ 
Boil  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  water 
skim  it,  and  add  a pound  of  tlie  rind ; boil  fast  til^ 
the  syrup  is  very  thick,  but  stir  it  carefully  ; then 
put  a pint  of  the  pulp  and  juice,  the  seeds  having 
been  removed,  and  a pint  of  apple-liquor;  boil  all 
gently  until  well  jellied,  which  it  will  be  in  abou| 
half  an  hour.  Put  it  into  small  pots. 
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Lemon  marmalade  do  in  the  same  way;  t!iey 
are  very  good  and  elegant  sweetmeats. 

Transparmt  Marmalade. 

Cut  the  palest  Seville  oranges  in  quarters,  take 
the  pnlp  out,  and  put  it  in  a basin,  pick  out  the  seeds 
and  skins.  Let  the  outsides  soak  in  water  with  a 
little  salt  all  night,  then  boil  them  in  a good  quan- 
tity of  spring  water  till  tender ; drain,  and  cut  them 
in  very  thin  slices,  and  put  them  to  the  pulp  ; and' 
toevery  pound,  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined 
sugar  beaten  fine  ; boil  them  together  twenty  min- 
utes, but  be  careful  not  to  break  the  slices.  If  not 
quite  clear,  simmer  five  or  six  minutes  longer.  It 
must  be  stirred  all  the  time  very  gently.  When 
cold,  put  it  into  glasses. 

To  hitter  Oranges  hot. 

Grate  off  a little  of  the  outside  rind  of  four  Seville 
oranges,  and  cut  a round  hole  at  the  blunt  end  op- 
posite the  stalk,  large  enough  to  take  out  the  pulp 
and  seeds  and  juice  ; then  pick  the  seeds  and  skin 
from  the  pulp ; rub  the  oranges  with  a little  salt, 
and  lay  them  in  water  for  a short  time.  You  are 
to  save  the  bits  cut  out.  Set  the  fruit  on  to  boil  in 
fresh  water  tilt  they  are  tender,  shifting  the  water 
to  take  out  the  bitterness.  I n the  mean  time  make 
a thin  syrup  with  fine  sugar,  and  put  the  oranges 
into  it,  and  boil  them  up  ; turning  them  round,  that 
each  part  may  partake  of  the  syrup,  as  there  need 
not  be  enough  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  remain 
in  it  hot  till  they  are  to  be  served.  About  half  an 
hour  before  you  want  them  put  some  sugar  to  the 
pulp,  and  set  over  the  fire  ; mix  it  well,  and  let  it 
- boil : then  add  a spoonful  of  white  wine  for  every 
orange,  give  it  a boil,  and  then  put  in  a bit  of  fresh 
’ butter,  and  stir  over  the  fire  to  thicken ; fill  the 
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oranges  with  it,  and  serve  them  with  some  of  the 
syrup  in  the  dish.  Put  the  bits  on  the  top. 

To  fill  preserved  Oranges  ; a comer  diJi. 

For  five  take  a pound  of  Naples  biscuits,  some 
blanched  almonds,  the  yoiks  of  four  eggs  beaten, 
sugar  to  your  taste,  four  ounces  of  butter  warmed ; 
grate  the  biscuits,  and  mis  with  the  above  and  some 
orange-flower  water.  Fill  preserved  oranges,  and 
bake  in  a very  slow  oven.  If  you  like  them  frosted, 
sift  sugar  over  them  as  soon  as  filled ; otherwise 
wipe  them.  Custard  to  fill  will  do  as  well ; if  so, 
you  need  not  bake  the  oranges,  but  put  it  in  when 
become  cold. 

Whole  Oranges  carved. 

Cut  on  the  rinds  any  shapes  you  please  with  a 
pen-knife  ; cut  a bit  off  near  and  ronnd  the  stalk, 
and  with  an  apple-scoop  take  all  the  pulp  careftdly 
out ; put  them  into  salt  and  water  two  days,  chan- 
ging it  daily  ; boil  them  an  hour  or  more  in  fresh 
salt  and  water ; drain  them  quite  dry : let  them 
stand  a night  more  in  plain  water,  and  then  another 
night  in  a thin  syrup,  in  which  boil  them  the  next 
day  a few  minutes.  Do  this  four  days  successive!  v 
Let  them  stand  six  or  seven  weeks,  observing  ofteJ  ' 
whether  they  keep  well : otherwise  boil  the  syru  J 
again.  Then  make  a rich  syrup.  I 

Buttered  Orange-juice,  a cold  di^.  I 

Mix  the  juice  of  seven  Seville  oranges  with  foui 
spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and  add  the  whole  to  Um 
yolks  of  eight,  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten 
then  strain  tlie  liquor  to  half  a pound  of  sugar 
pounded,  stir  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  when  it  be 
gins  to  thicken,  put  about  the  size  of  a small  walnu 
of  butter:  keep  itover  the  fire  a few  minutes  longer  7 
then  pour  it  into  a fiat  dish,  aud  servi-  it  to  eat  ooM 
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If  you  have  no  silver  saucepan,  do  it  in  a China 
basin  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  the  top  of 
which  will  just  receive  the  basin. 

Orangt  Chips. 

Cut  oranges  in  halves,  squeeze  the  juice  through 
a sieve  ; soak  the  peel  in  water;  next  day  boil  in 
the  same  till  tender,  drain  them,  and  slice  the  peels 
put  them  to  the  juice,  weigh  as  much  sugar,  and 
put  ail  together  into  a broad  earthen  dish,  and  put 
over  the  fire  at  a moderate  distance,  often  stirring 
till  the  chips  candy  ; then  set  them  in  a cool  room 
to  dry.  They  will  not  be  so  under  three  weeks. 

Orange  Biscuits  or  little  Cakes. 

Boil  whole  Seville  oranges  in  two  or  three  waters, 
till  most  of  the  bitterness  is  gone  ; cut  them,  and 
take  out  the  pulp  and  juice  ; then  beat  the  outside 
very  fine  in  a mortar,  and  put  to  it  an  equal  weight 
of  double-refined  sugar  beaten  and  sifted.  'W  hen 
extremely  well  mixed  to  a paste,  spread  it  thin  on 
China  dishes,  and  set  them  in  the  sun,  or  before  the 
fire  ; whenhalf-dry,  cut  it  into  what  form  you  please 
turn  the  other  side  up,  and  dry  that.  Keep  them 
in  a box,  with  layers  of  paper. 

They  are  for  desserts ; and  are  also  useful  as  a 
stomachic,  to  carry  in  the  pocket  on  journeys,  or 
gentlemen  when  shooting,  and  for  gouty  stomachs^ 

Orange-flower  Cakes. 

Put  four  ounces  of  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  into 
cold  water  for  an  hour ; drain,  and  put  between 
napkins,  and  roll  with  a ruiliiig-pin  till  they  are 
bruised:  then  have  ready-boiled  a pound  of  sugar 
to  add  to  it  in  a thick  syrup,  give  them  a simmer 
until  the  syrup  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  pan, 
drop  in  little  cakes  on  a plate,  and  dry  as  before 
directed. 
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To  preserve  Oranges  or  lycmons  in  Jelly. 

Cut  d hole  in  the  stalk  part,  the  size  of  a shilfinr, 
and  with  a blunt  small  knife  scrape  out  the  palp 
quite  clear  without  cutting  the  rind.  Tie  each  i*- 
perately  in  muslin,  and  lay  them  in  spring-water 
two  days,  changing  twice  a day  ; in  the  last  boil 
them  tender  on  a slow  fire.  Observe  that  there  is 
enough  at  first  to  allow  for  w asting,  as  they  mitfit 
be  covered  to  the  last.  To  every  pound  of  fmit, 
weigh  two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  ooe 
pint  of  water  ; boil  the  two  latter  together  with  the 
juice  of  the  orange  to  a syrup,  and  clarify  it,  skim 
well,  and  let  it  stand  to  be  cold  ; tlien  boil  the  fruit 
in  a syrup  half  an  hour : if  not  clear,  do  this  daily 
till  they  are  done. 

Pare  and  core  some  green  pippins,  and  boil  in 
water  till  it  tastes  strong  of  them ; do  not  break  then, 
only  gently  press  tliem  w ith  the  back  of  a spoon  ; 
strain  the  water  through  a jelly-bag  till  quite  clear; 
then  to  every  pint  put  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar,  the  peel  and  juice  of  a lemon,  and  boil  to  a 
strong  syrup.  Drain  off  the  syrup  from  the  fruit, 
and  turning  each  orange  with  the  hole  upw  ards  in 
the  jar,  pour  the  apple-jelly  over  it.  The  bits  cut 
out  must  go  through  the  same  process  with  the  fruit. 
Cover  with  brandy -paper. 

To  keep  Oranges  or  Lemons  for  Puddings,  Sjc. 

When  you  squeeze  the  fruit,  throw  the  ontside 
in  w'ater,  without  the  pulp  ; let  them  remain  in  the 
same  a fortnight,  adding  no  more ; boil  them  therein 
till  tender,  strain  it  from  them,  and  when  they  are 
tolerably  dry,  Hirow  them  into  any  jar  of  candy  you 
may  have  reinuiniug  from  old  sw  e<  tmeats  ; or  if  yon 
have  none,  boil  a small  quantity  <.f  >\n;p  of  «t3*n 
moil  loaf  sugar  and  water,  ami  pul  ovir  in 
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a week  or  ten  days  boil  them  gently  in  it  till  they 
look  clear,  and  that  they  may  be  covered  with  it 
in  the  jar.  You  may  cut  each  half  of  the  fruit  iu 
two,  and  they  will  occupy  small  space. 

To  preserve  Strawberries  whole. 

Take  equal  weights  of  the  fruit  and  double-refi- 
ned sugar,  lay  the  former  in  a large  dish,  and 
sprinkle  half  the  sugar  iu  fine  powder,  over  ; give 
a gentle  shake  to  the  dish,  that  the  sugar  may  touch 
the  under  side  of  the  fruit.  Next  day  make  a thin 
syrup  with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and,  instead 
of  water,  allow  one  pint  of  red-currant  juice  to  every 
pound  of  strawberries ; in  this  simmer  them  until 
sufficiently  jellied.  Choose  the  largest  scarlets  or 
others,  when  not  dead-ripe.  In  either  of  the  above 
ways,  they  eat  well  served  iu  thin  cream,  in  glasses. 

To  preserve  Strawberries  in  Wine. 

Put  a quantity  of  the  finest  large  strawberries 
into  a gooseberry-bottle,  and  strew  in  three  large 
spoonfuls  of  sugar ; fill  up  with  Madeira  wine,  or 
fine  sugar. 

To  dry  Cherries  tcith  Sugar. 

Stone  six  pounds  of  Kentish  ; put  them  into  a 
preserving  pan,  with  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar 
pounded  and  strewed  among  them  ; simmer  till  they 
begin  to  shrivel ; then  strain  them  from  the  juice; 
lay  them  on  a hot  hearth,  or  in  an  oven,  when  either 
is  cool  enough  to  dry  without  baking  them. 

The  same  syrup  will  do  another  six  pounds  of 
fruit. 

To  dry  Cherries  without  Sugar. 

Stone,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in  the  preserving 
pan : let  them  simmer  in  their  own  liquor,  and  shake 
them  in  the  pan.  Put  them  by  in  China  common 
dishes  ; next  day  give  then?  another  scald,  and  put 
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them,  when  cold,  on  sieres,  to  dry,  in  an  oren  of 
attemperated  heat  as  above.  Twice  heating,  aa 
hour  each  time,  will  do  them. 

Put  them  ia  a box  with  a paper  between  each 
layer. 

To  dry  Cherries  the  best  voay. 

To  every  five  pounds  of  cherries  stoned,  weieh 
one  of  sugar  double-refined.  Put  the  fruit  into  the 
preserving-pan  with  a very  little  water,  make  both 
scalding  hot ; take  the  fruit  immediately  out  and 
dry  them;  put  them  into  the  pan  again,  stiewing 
the  sugar  between  each  layer  of  cherries;  let  it 
stand  to  melt;  then  set  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  make 
it  scalding  hot  as  before ; take  it  oflT,  and  repeat 
this  thrice  with  the  sug^ar.  Drain  them  from  the 
syrup,  and  lay  them  singly  to  dry  on  dishes,  in  the 
sun,  or  on  a stove.  When  dry,  put  them  into  a 
sieve,  dip  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  and  draw  it 
instantly  out  again,  and  pour  them  on  a fine  soft 
cloth ; dry  them,  and  set  them  once  more  in  the  hot 
sun,  or  on  a stove.  Keep  them  in  a box,  with  lay- 
ers of  white  paper  in  a dry  place.  This  way  is  the 
best  to  give  plumpness  to  the  fruit,  as  well  as  colour 
and  flavour. 

Cherries  in  Brandy. 

Weigh  the  finest  morellas,  having  cut  off  half  the 
stalk  ; prick  them  with  anew  needle,  and  drop  tt  em 
into  a jar  or  wide-mouth  bottle.  Pound  three  quar- 
ters the  weight  of  sugsu"  or  white  candy  ; strew 
over ; fill  up  with  brandy,  and  tie  a bladder  over. 

Cherry  Jam. 

To  twelve  pounds  of  Kentish  or  duVe  cherries* 
when  ripe,  weigh  one  pound  of  sugar ; break  the 
stones  of  part,  and  blanch  them  ; then  put  them  to 
the  fruit  and  sugar,  and  bcU  all  gently  till  the  jam 
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com  ■ fhna  the  pan.  PouritintoChi’ip  plateg 
to  come  up  dry  to  table.  Keep  in  boxes  with  white 
paper  between. 

Currant  Jam,  black,  red,  or  white. 

Let  the  fruit  be  very  ripe,  pick  it  clean  from  the 
stalks,  bruise  it,  and  to  every  pound  put  three  quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar ; stir  it  well,  and  boil 
half  an  hour. 

Currant  Jelly,  red  or  black. 

Strip  the  fruit,  and  in  a stone  jar  strew  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  or  by  boiling  it  on  the  botheartli; 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  to  every  pint  weigh  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar  ; put  the  latter  in  large  lumps 
into  it,  in  a stone  or  China  vessel,  till  nearly  dissol- 
ved ; then  put  it  into  a preserving-pan ; simmer  and 
skim  as  necessary.  When  it  will  Jelly  on  a plate, 
]iut  it  in  small  jars  or  glasses. 

/jyple  Marmalade. 

Scald  apples  till  they  will  pulp  from  the  core » 
then  take  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  in  large  lumps! 
just  dip  them  in  water,  and  boiling  it  till  it  can  be 
well  skimmed,  and  is  a thick  syrup,  put  to  it  the 
pulp,  and  simmer  it  on  a quick  Are  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Grate  a little  lemon-peel  before  boiled,  but 
if  too  much  it  will  be  bitter. 

Apple  Jelly  for  preseroigg  Apricots,  or  for  any 
sort  of  Sweetmeats. 

Let  apples  be  pared,  quartered,  and  cored  ; put 
them  into  a stew-pan  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  them  ; boil  them  as  fast  as  possible  ; when  the 
(rnit  is  all  in  a mash,  add  a quart  of  water ; boil 
half  an  hour  more,  and  run  through  a jelly-bag. 

If  in  summer,  codlins  are  best;  in  September, 
gulden  rennets,  or  winter-pippins. 
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Red  Applet  in  Jelly. 

Pare  and  core  some  well-shaped  apples;  pippins 
or  golden  rennets  if  you  have  them,  but  others  will 
do ; throw  them  into  water  as  you  do  them  ; pot 
them  in  a presen'ing-pan,  and  with  as  little  water 
as  will  only  half-cover  them  ; let  them  cuddle,  and 
when  the  lower  side  is  done,  turn  them.  Observe 
that  they  do  not  lie  too  close  when  first  put  in. 
Mix  some  pounded  cochineal  with  the  water, 
and  boil  with  the  fruit.  M’hen  sufficiently  done, 
take  them  out  on  tlie  dish  they  are  to  be  served  in, 
the  stalk  downwards.  Take  the  water,  and  make 
a rich  jelly  of  it  with  loaf-suear,  boiling  the  thin 
rind  and  juice  of  a lemon.  M'hen  come  to  a jelly, 
let  it  grow  cold,  and  put  it  on  among  the  apples  ; 
cut  the  peel  of  the  lemon  in  narrow  strips,  and  put 
across  the  eye  of  the  apple. 

Observe  that  the  colour  be  fine  from  the  first,  or 
the  fruit  will  not  aftenvards  gain  it ; and  use  as 
little  of  the  cochineal  as  will  serve,  lest  the  symp 
taste  bitter. 

Dried  Applet. 

Put  them  in  a cool  oven  six  or  seven  times.  anA 
flatten  them  by  degrees,  and  gently,  when  soft 
enough  to  bear  it.  If  the  oven  be  too  hot  they  will 
waste  ; and  at  first  it  should  be  very  cool. 

The  biffin,  the  minshul  crab,  or  any  tart  apples, 
are  the  sorts  for  drying. 

To  preserve  Jaryanel  Pears  most  beaiiti fully. 

Pare  them  very  diiu,  and  simmer  in  a thin  synip ; 
let  them  lie  a day  or  two.  ^lake  the  syrup  richer- 
and  simmer  again ; and  repeat  this  till  they  are  f irar. 
then  drain,  and  diy  them  in  the  sun  or  a ri«-l  own 
a very  little  time.  They  may  be  kept  in  synip.  ami 
dried  as  wanted,  which  makes  tlicui  more  moist  and 
rich. 
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Goostierry  Jam  for  Tarts. 

Put  twelve  pounds  of  the  red  hairy  gooseberries, 
when  ripe  and  gathered  in  dry  weather,  into  a pre- 
serving-pan, with  a pint  of  currant-juice,  drawn  as 
for  jelly  ; let  them  Ijoil  pretty  quick,  and  beat  them 
with  the  spoon ; when  the  begin  to  break,  put  to 
ttiem  six  pounds  of  pure  white  Lisbon  sugar,  and 
simmer  slowly  to  a jam.  It  requires  long  boiling, 
or  will  not  keep;  but  is  an  excellent  and  reasonable 
thing  for  tarts  or  pufls.  Look  at  it  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  if  the  syrup  and  fruit  separate,  the  whole 
must  be  boiled  longer.  Be  careful  it  does  not  burn 
to  the  bottom. 

Another. — Gather  your  gooseberries  (the  clear 
white  or  green  sort)  when  ripe ; top  and  tail,  and 
weigh  them;  a pound  to  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  tine  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water  ; boil  and 
skim  the  sugar  and  water ; then  put  the  fruit,  and 
boil  gently  till  clear : then  break,  and  put  into 
small  pots. 

White  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Gather  tlie  finest  white  gooseberries,  or  green  if 
.you  choose,  when  just  ripe  ; top  and  tail  them.  To 
each  pound  put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine 
sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water.  Boil  and  clarify 
the  sugar  in  the  water  as  directed  in  page  247  ; 
then  add  the  fruit ; simmer  gently  till  clear,  then 
break  it,  and  in  a few  minutes  put  the  jam  into 
small  pots. 

Gooseberry  Hops. 

Of  the  largest  green  walnut  kind,  take  and  cut 
the  bud  end  in  four  quarters,  leaving  the  stalk  end 
whole  ; pick  out  the  seeds,  and  with  a strong  needle 
and  thread  fasten  five  or  six  together,  by  running 
the  thread  through  the  bottoms,  till  tliey  are  of  the 
size  of  a hop.  Lay  vine-leaves  at  the  bottom  of  a 
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tin-preserving  pan,  cover  them  with  the  hops,  th*>n 
a layer  of  leaves,  and  so  on ; lay  a good  many  on 
the  top,  then  fill  the  pan  witli  water.  Stop  it  so 
close  down  that  no  steam  can  get  out,  set  it  by  a 
slow  fire  till  scalding  hot ; then  take  it  off  till  cold, 
and  so  do  till,  on  opening  while  cold,  the  goose- 
berries are  of  a good  green.  Then  drain  them  u.i 
sieves,  and  make  a thin  syrup  of  a pound  of  su^-ir 
to  a pint  of  water,  boil,  and  skim  it  well : when 
half  cold,  put  in  the  fruit ; next  day  give  it  one  boil ; 
do  this  thrice.  If  the  hops  are  to  be  dried,  which 
way  they  eat  best,  and  look  well,  they  may  be  set 
to  dry  in  a week  : but  if  to  be  kept  wet,  make  a 
syrup  in  the  above  proportions  adding  a slice  of 
ginger  in  boiling:  when  skimmed  and  clear,  give 
the  gooseberries  one  boil,  and  when  cold,  pour  it 
over  them  If  the  fifst  syrup  be  found  too  sour,  a 
little  sugar  may  be  added  and  boiled  in  it,  before 
the  eops  that  are  for  drying  have  their  last  boil. 

The  extra  syrup  will  serve  for  pies,  or  go  towards 
other  sweetmeats. 

Raspberry  Jam. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and  sugar;  put 
the  former  into  a presening-pan,  boil  and  break  it, 
stir  constantly,  and  let  it  boil  quickly.  When  rno.-t 
of  the  juice  is  wanted,  add  the  sugar,  and  simmer 
half  an  hour. 

This  way  the  jam  is  greatly  superior  in  coheir 
and  flavour  to  tliat  which  is  made  by  putting  Uie 
sugar  in  at  first. 

Another  way. — Put  tlie  fruit  in  a jar  in  a kettle 
of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth,  till  tlie  juice  will  run 
from  it,  then  take  away  a quarter  of  a pint  from 
ivery  pound  of  fruit ; boil  and  bruise  it  baif  an  hour, 
hen  put  iu  tlie  weight  of  the  fruit  in  sugar,  and 
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addintr  tlie  same  quantity  of  currant-juice,  boil  it 
to  a strong  Jelly. 

The  raspberry-juice  will  serve  to  put  into  brandy 
or  may  be  boiled  with  its  weight  in  sugar  for  ma- 
king the  jelly  for  raspberry -ice  or  cream. 

To  preserve  Greengages, 

Choose  the  largest,  when  they  begin  to  soften  > 
split  them  without  paring,  and  strew  a part  of  the 
sugar  which  you  have  previously  weighed  an  equal 
quantity  of.  Blanch  the  kernels  with  a small  sharp 
knife.  Next  day,  pour  the  syrup  from  the  fruit, 
and  boil  it  with  the  other  sugar,  six  or  eight  min- 
ntes,  very  gently  ; skim,  and  add  tlie  plums  and 
kernels.  Simmer  till  clear,  taking  off  any  scum 
that  rises  ; put  the  fruitsingly  into  small  pots,  and 
pour  the  syrup  and  kernels  to  it.  If  you  would 
candy  it,  do  not  add  the  s/rup,  but  observe  the 
directions  that  wilt  be  given  for  candying  fruit;  some 
may  be  done  each  way. 

Damson  Cheese. 

Bake  or  boil  the  fruit  in  a stone  jar  in  a saucepan 
of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth.  Pour  off  some  of  the 
juice,  and  to  every  two  pounds  of  fruit,  weigh  half 
a ]H)und  of  sugar.  Set  the  fruit  over  a fire  in  the 
pan,  let  it  boil  quickly  till  it  begin  to  look  dry  ; 
take  out  the  stones,  and  add  the  sugar,  stir  it  well 
in,  and  simmer  two  hours  slowly,  then  boil  it  quickly 
half  an  hour,  till  the  sides  of  the  pan  candy  ; pour 
the  jam  then  into  potting-pans  or  dishes  about  an 
inch  thick,  so  that  it  may  cut  firm.  If  the  skins  be 
disliked  then  the  juice  is  not  to  be  taken  out;  but 
after  the  first  process,  the  fruit  is  to  be  pulped 
through  a very  coarse  sieve  with  the  juice,  and 
managed  as  above.  The  stones  are  to  be  cracked^ 
or  some  of  them,  and  the  kernels  boiled  in  tlie  jam. 
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All  the  juice  maybe  left  in,  and  boiled  to  erapontr* 
but  do  not  add  the  sugar  until  it  has  done  so.  The 
above  looks  well  in  shapes. 

MtKcle-plum  Cheese. 

Weigh  six  pounds  of  the  fruit,  bake  it  in  a stone 
jar,  remove  the  stones,  and  take  out  the  kernels  to 
put  in.  Pour  half  the  juice  on  two  pounds  and  e 
half  of  good  Lisbon  : when  melted  and  simn:ere<l  a 
few  minutes,  skim  it,  and  add  the  fruit.  Keeoit 
doing  very  gently  till  the  juice  is  much  evaporat^, 
taking  care  to  stir  it  constantly,  lest  it  bum.  Pour 
it  into  small  moulds,  pattypans,  or  saucers.  The 
remaining  juice  may  serve  to  colour  cream,  or  be 
added  to  a pie. 

Biscuits  of  Frvit. 

To  the  pulp  of  any  scalded  fruit  put  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  sifted,  beat  it  two  hours,  then  pirt 
it  into  little  white  paper  forms,  dry  in  a cool  oven, 
turn  the  next  day,  and  in  two  or  three  days  box  them_ 

Quince  Marmalade. 

Pare  and  quarter  quinces,  weigh  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  sugar ; to  four  pounds  of  tlie  latter,  put  a 
quart  of  water,  boil  and  skim,  and  have  it  ready 
against  four  pounds  of  quinces  are  tolerably  tender 
by  the  following  mode  : lay  them  in  a stone  jar  with 
a tea-cup  of  water  at  the  bottom,  and  pack  them 
witli  a little  sugar  strewed  between  ; cover  the  jar 
close,  and  set  it  on  a stove  or  cool  oven,  and  let 
them  soften  till  the  colour  become  red ; then  ponr 
the  fruit  syrup  and  a quart  of  quince-juice  into  a 
preserving-pan,  and  boil  all  together  till  the  mar- 
malade be  completed,  breaking  the  lumps  of  fruit 
with  the  preserving-ladle. 

This  fruit  is  so  hard,  that  if  it  be  not  done  as  above 
it  requires  a great  deal  of  time. 

Stewing  quinces  ina  jar,  and  then  squeezing  them 
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through  a cheese-cloth,  is  the  best  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  juice  to  add  as  above  ; aud  dip  the  cloth  iu 
boiling  water  first,  and  wring  it. 

To  preserve  whole  or  half  Quinces. 

Into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  put  a quantity 
of  the  fairest  golden  pippins,  in  slices  not  very  thin, 
and  not  pared,  but  wiped  clean.  Boil  them  very 
quick,  close  covered,  till  the  water  becomes  a thick 
jelly  ; then  scald  the  quinces.  To  every  pint  of 
pippin-jelly  put  a pound  of  the  finest  sugar ; boil  it, 
and  skim  it  clear.  Put  those  quinces  that  are  to  be 
done  whole  into  the  syrup  at  ouce,  and  let  it  boil 
very  fast ; and  those  that  are  to  be  in  halves  by 
themselves : skim  it,  and  when  the  fruit  is  clear, 
put  some  of  the  syrup  into  a glass  to  try  whether 
it  jellies  before  taking  off  the  tire.  The  quantity  of 
quinces  is  to  be  a pound  to  a pound  of  sugar,  and 
a pound  of  jelly  already  boiled  with  the  sugar. 

Excellent  Sweetmeats  for  Tarts,  when  fruit  is 
plentiful. 

Divide  two  pounds  of  apricots  when  just  ripe, 
and  take  out  and  break  the  stones  ; put  the  kernels 
without  their  skins  to  the  fruit;  add  to  it  three 
pounds  of  greengage  plums,  and  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  lump  sugar  ; simmer  until  the  fruit  be  a clean 
jam.  The  sugar  should  be  broken  in  large  pieces, 
and  jnstdipped  in  water,  and  added  to  the  fruit  over 
a slow  fire.  Observe  that  it  does  not  boil,  and  skim 
it  well.  I f the  sugar  be  clarified,  it  will  make  the 
jam  better. 

Put  it  into  small  pots,  in  which  all  sweetmeats 
keep  best. 

Magnum  honum  Phims  ; excellent  as  a Sweet- 
meat, or  in  Tarts,  though  very  had  to  eat  raw. 

Prick  them  with  a needle  to  iireveut  bursting, 
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fliimner  them  very  pontly  in  a thin  syrop,  put  thcit 
in  a China  bowl,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over.  l.*t 
them  He  three  days  ; then  make  a syrup  of  three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  five  of  fruit,  with  no  more  watw 
than  hangs  to  large  lumps  of  the  suear  dipped 
quickly,  and  instantly  brought  out.  Boil  the  pluats 
in  this  fresh  syrup,  after  draining  the  first  froai 
them.  Do  them  very  gently  till  they  are  clear,  and 
the  syrup  adheres  to  them.  Put  them  one  by  one 
into  small  pots,  and  pour  the  liquor  over.  Those 
you  may  like  to  dry,  keep  a little  of  the  syrup  for, 
longer  in  the  pan,  and  boil  it  quickly  : then  give  the 
fruit  one  warm  more,  drain,  and  put  them  to  dry  on 
plates  in  a cool  oven.  These  plums  are  apt  to  fer- 
ment, if  not  boiled  in  two  syrups ; the  former  wiD 
sweeten  pies,  but  will  have  too  much  acid  to  keep. 
You  may  reserve  part  of  it,  and  add  a little  sugar, 
to  do  those  that  are  to  dry  ; for  they  wilt  not  require 
to  be  so  sweet  as  if  wet,  and  will  eat  very  nicely  if 
only  boiled  as  much  as  those.  Do  not  break  them. 
One  parcel  may  be  done  after  another,  and  save 
much  sugar. 

Lemon  Drops. 

Grate  three  large  lemons,  with  a large  piece  of 
double-refined  sugar  ; then  scrape  the  sugar  intoa 
plate,  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  mix  well,  and 
beat  it  into  a light  paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Drop  it  upon  white  paper,  and  put  them  into  a 
moderate  oven  on  a tin  plate. 

Barberry  Drops- 

The  black  tops  must  be  cut  oflT;  then  roast  the 
fruit  before  the  fire,  till  soft  enough  to  pulp  with  a 
silver  spoon  through  a sieve  into  a China  basin  ; 
then  set  the  basin  in  a saucepan  of  water,  the  top 
of  which  will  just  fit  it,  or  on  a hot  hearth,  and  stir 
it  till  it  grows  thick.  When  cold,  put  to  c'ory 
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p^nt,  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  the  finest  double- 
refined,  pounded  and  sifted  tlirough  a lawn  sieve, 
which  must  be  covered  with  a fine  linen,  to  prevent 
its  wasting  while  sifting.  Beat  the  sugar  and  juice 
together  three  hours  and  a half  if  a large  quantity, 
but  two  and  a half  for  less ; then  drop  it  oa  sheets 
of  white  thick  pai>er,  the  size  of  the  drops  sold  in 
the  shops. 

Some  fruit  is  not  so  sour,  and  then  less  sugar  is 
necessary.  To  know  if  there  be  enough,  mix  till 
well  incorporated,  and  then  drop  ; if  it  run,  there  is 
not  enough  sugar,  aud  if  there  is  too  much  it  will 
be  rough.  A dry  room  will  suffice  to  dry  them. 
No  metal  must  touch  the  juice  but  the  point  of  a 
knife,  just  to  take  the  drop  oil' the  end  of  the  wooden 
spoon,  and  then  as  little  as  possible. 

Ginger  Drops:  a good  Stomachic. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange  in  a 
mortar,  with  a little  sugar  to  a paste ; then  mix  one 
ounce  of  powder  of  white  ginger  with  one  pound 
of  loaf-sugar.  Wet  the  sugar  with  a little  water, 
and  boii  all  together  to  a candy,  and  drop  it  on  pa- 
per tlie  size  of  mint  drops. 

Peppermint  Drops. 

Pound  and  sift  four  ounces  of  double-refined 
sugar,  beat  it  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  till  per 
fectly  smooth  ; then  add  sixty  drops  of  oil  of  pep- 
permint, beat  it  well,  and  drop  ou  white  paper, 
and  dry  at  a distance  from  the  tire. 

Ratafia  Drops. 

Blanch  and  beat  in  a mortar  four  ounces  of  bit- 
er, and  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  with  a liltle 
f a pound  of  sugar  sifted,  and  arid  the  rema.mler 
i'  the  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  making 
Jli 
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a paste ; of  which  put  little  balls,  the  size  of  a nut- 1 
meg-,  on  wafer-paper,  and  bake  gently  on  tm  plate*. 

Raspberry  Cakes. 

Pick  out  any  bad  raspberries  that  are  among  the  I 
fruit,  weigh  and  boil  what  quantity  you  please,  I 
and  when  mashed,  and  the  liquor  is  wasted,  put  to  I 
it  sugar  the  weight  of  the  fruit  yon  first  put  into  I 
the  pan,  mix  it  well  off  the  fire  until  perfectly  dis- 1 
solved,  then  put  it  on  China  plates,  and  dry  it  in  I 
the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  top  part  dries,  cut  with  I 
the  cover  of  a canister  into  small  cakes,  turn  them  1 
on  fresh  plates,  and  when  dry,  put  them  in  boxes] 
with  layers  of  paper. 

TO  PRESERVE  FRUITS  FOR  WINTER  BSE. 

Observations  on  Sweetmeats. 

Sweetmeats  should  be  kept  carefully  from  the| 
air,  and  in  a very  dry  place.  Unless  they  have 
very  small  proportion  of  sugar,  a warm  one  <toes| 
not  hurt ; but  when  not  properly  boiled  (that  is  long 
enough,  but  not  quick,)  beat  makes  them  ferment;! 
and  damp  causes  them  to  grow  mouldy.  Theyl 
should  be  looked  at  two  or  three  times  in  the  first] 
two  months,  that  they  may  be  gently  boiled  again 
if  not  likely  to  keep. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  boiling  o| 
sugar  more  or  less  constitutes  the  chief  art  of  the 
confectioner ; and  those  who  are  not  practised  in 
this  knowledge,  and  only  preserve  in  a plain  way 
for  family  use,  are  not  aware  that  in  two  or  thr 
minutes,  a syrup  over  the  fire  will  pass  from  oo^ 
gradation  to  another,  called  by  the  confection 
degrees  of  boiling,  of  which  there  are  six,  and  t ' 
subdivided.  But  I am  not  versed  in  the  minutiael 
and  only  make  the  observation  to  guard  aguns| 
under-boiling,  which  prevents  sweetmeats 
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1 keeping ; and  quick  boiling  and  long,  which  brings 
[ them  to  candy. 

Attention,  without  much  practice,  will  enable  a 
person  to  do  any  of  the  following  sorts  of  sweet- 
meats, &c.  and  they  are  as  much  as  is  wanted  in 
a private  family  : the  higher  articles  of  preserved 
fruits  may  be  bought  at  less  expense  than  made. 

Jellies  of  fruit  made  with  equal  quantity  of 
i sugar,  that  is,  a pound  to  a pint,  require  no  very 
' long  boiling. 

A pan  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing ; of  double  block  tin,  with  a bow-handle  op- 
I posite  the  straight  one  for  safety,  will  do  very  well : 
and  if  put  by  nicely  cleaned,  in  a dry  place,  when 
1 done  with,  will  last  for  several  years.  Those  of 
copper  or  brass  are  improper,  as  the  tinning  wears 
out  by  the  scraping  of  the  sweetmeat-ladle.  There 
is  a new  sort  of  iron  with  a strong  tinning,  which 
promises  to  wear  long.  Sieves  and  spoons  should 
ie  kept  likewise  for  sweet  things. 

Sweetmeats  keep  best  in  drawers  that  are  not 
connected  with  a wall.  If  there  be  the  least  damp, 
cover  them  only  with  paper  dipped  in  brandy,  laid 
it  quite  close  ; putting  a little  fresh  over  in  spring, 
to  prevent  insect  mould. 

When  any  sweetmeats  are  directed  to  be  dried 
in  the  sun  or  in  a stove,  it  will  be  best  in  private 
families,  where  there  is  not  a regular  stove  for  the 
purpose,  to  put  them  in  the  sun  on  flag-stones, 
1 which  reflect  the  heat,  and  place  a garden  glass 
I over  them  to  heep  insects  off;  or  if  put  into  an 
oven,  take  care  not  to  let  it  be  too  warm,  and  watch 
that  they  do  properly  and  slowly. 

To  keep  Currents. 

The  bottles  being  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  let  the 
currants  be  cut  from  the  large  stalks  with  the 
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smallest  bit  of  stalk  to  each,  that  the  fruit  not  being 
wounded,  no  moisture  may  be  among  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  gatlierthem  when  the  weather  i»  <juiUs 
dry  ; and  if  the  servant  can  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  best  to  cut  them  under  the  trees,  and  let  them 
drop  gently  into  the  bottles. 

Stop  up  the  bottles  with  cork  and  rosin,  and  pat 
them  into  the  trench  in  the  garden  with  the  neck 
downwards : sticks  should  be  placed  opposite  to 
where  each  sort  of  fruit  begins. 

Cherries  and  Damsons  keep  in  the  same  way. 

Currants  may  be  scalded,  as  directed  ibr  goose- 
berries, the  first  method. 

To  keep  Codlins  for  $evcraJ  Montht. 

Gather  codlins  at  M idsummer  of  a middling  size, 
put  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  pour  boiling  water  ‘ 
over  them,  and  cover  the  pan  with  cabbage-leaves,  - 
Keep  them  by  the  fire  till  they  would  peel,  put  do  - 
not  peel  them  ; then  pour  the  water  off  till  bolli 
are  quite  cold.  Place  the  codlins  then  in  a stone  - 
jar  with  a smallish  mouth,  and  pour  on  them  the  <■- 
water  tliat  scalded  them.  Cover  the  pot  with  bind- 
der  wetted,  and  tied  very  close,  and  then  over  it 
coarse  paper  tied  again. 

It  is  best  to  keep  them  in  small  jars,  such  as  will 
be  used  at  once  when  opened. 

To  keep  Gooseberries. 

Before  they  become  too  large,  let  them  be  gather- 
ed, and  take  care  not  to  cut  them  in  taking  off  the  . 
stalks  and  buds.  Fill  wide  mouthed  bottles;  put 
tlie  corks  loosely  in,  and  set  the  bottles  up  to  the 
neck  in  water  in  a boiler.  M hen  the  fruit  looks 
scalded,  take  them  out ; and  when  perfectly  cold, 
cork  close,  and  rosin  the  top.  Dig  a trench  in  a 
part  of  the  garden  least  used,  sufficiently  deep  Ibr 
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all  the  bottles  to  stand,  and  let  the  earth  be  thrown 
over,  to  cover  them  a foot  and  a half.  When  a frost 
comes  on,  a little  fresh  litter  from  the  stable  will 
prevent  the  ground  from  hardening  so  that  the  fruit 
cannot  be  dug  up.  Or,  scald  as  above  ; when 
cold,  till  the  bottles  with  cold  water,  cork  them, 
and  keep  them  in  a damp  or  dry  place  : they  will 
not  be  spoiled. 

Another  way. — In  the  size  and  preparation  as 
above ; when  done,  have  boiling  water  ready, 
either  in  a boiler  or  large  kettle  ; and  put  it  into 
as  much  roach-alum  as  will,  when  dissolved,  har- 
den the  water,  which  you  will  taste  by  a little 
roughness  ; if  there  be  too  much,  it  will  spoil  the 
fruit.  Put  as  many  gooseberries  into  a large  sieve 
as  will  lie  at  the  bottom  without  covering  one  ano- 
ther. Hold  the  sieve  in  the  water  till  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  look  scalded  on  the  outside ; tlieu  turn 
them  gently  out  of  the  sieve  on  a cloth  on  the 
dresser,  cover  them  with  another  cloth,  and  put 
some  more  to  be  scalded,  and  so  on  till  all  be  fin- 
ished. Observe  not  to  put  one  quantity  on  another, 
or  they  will  become  too  soft.  The  next  day  pick 
out  Einy  bad  or  broken  ones,  bottle  the  rest,  and  fill 
up  the  bottles  with  the  alum-water  in  which  they 
were  scalded,  which  must  be  kept  in  tlie  bottles  ; 
for  if  left  in  the  kettle,  or  in  a glazed  pan,  it  will 
spoil.  Stop  them  close. 

The  water  must  boil  all  the  time  the  process  is 
carrying  on.  Gooseberries  done  tliis  way  make  as 
fine  tarts  m fresh  off  the  trees. 

Another  way. — In  dry  weather  pick  the  goose- 
berries that  arc  full  grown,  but  not  ripe  ; top  and 
tail  them,  and  put  into  open-mouthed  bottles ; gen- 
tly cork  them  with  new  velvet  corks;  put  them  in 
the  oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them 
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Stand  tilf  slimnk  a quarter  part ; take  them  out  of 
the  oven,  and  immediately  beat  the  corks  in  tight, 
cut  off  the  tops,  and  rosin  down  close  ; set  them  in 
a dry  place  ; and  if  well  secured  from  air,  they 
will  keep  the  year  round. 

If  gathered  in  the  damp,  or  the  gooseberries’ 
skins  are  the  least  cut  in  taking  off  the  stalks  and 
buds,  they  will  mould.  They  hairy  sort  only  most 
be  used  for  keeping,  and  do  them  before  the  seeds 
become  large. 

Currants  and  damsons  may  be  done  the  same. 

To  keep  Damsons  for  Winter  Piet. 

Put  them  in  small  stone  jars,  or  wide-mouthed 
bottles ; set  them  up  to  their  necks  in  a boiler  of 
cold  water,  and  lighting  a fire  under,  scald  them. 
Next  day,  when  perfectly  cold,  fill  up  with  spring 
water : cover  them. 

Another  way. — Boil  one-third  as  much  sugar 
as  fruit  with  it,  over  a slow  fire,  till  the  juice  ad- 
heres to  the  fruit,  and  forms  a jam.  Keep  it  in 
small  jars  in  a dry  place.  If  too  sweet,  mix  with 
it  some  of  the  fmit  that  is  done  without  sugar. 

Another  way. — Choose  steen-pots  if  jou  can 
get  them,  which  are  of  equal  size  top  and  bottom 
(they  should  hold  eight  or  nine  pounds,)  put  the 
fruit  in,  about  a quarter  up,  then  strew  in  a quar- 
ter of  the  sugar ; then  another  quantity  of  fruit, 
and  so  till  all  of  both  are  in.  The  proportion  of 
sugar  is  to  be  three  pounds  to  nine  pounds  of  fruit. 
Set  the  jars  in  the  oven,  and  bake  the  fruit  quite 
tlirough.  When  cold,  put  a piece  of  clean-scraped 
stick  into  the  middle  of  the  jar,  and  let  the  upfter 
part  stand  above  the  top ; then  pour  melted  mutton 
suet  over  the  top,  full  half  an  inch  thick,  having 
previously  covered  tlie  fruit  with  white  paper. 
Keep  the  jars  in  a cool  dry  place,  and  use  the  suet 
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as  a cover ; which  you  will  draw  up  by  the  stick, 
minding  to  leave  a little  forked  branch  to  it  to  pre- 
vent its  slippling  out. 

To  presorre  Fruit  for  Tarts,  or  Family-deserts. 

Cherries,  plums  of  all  sorts,  and  American  ap- 
ples, gather  when  ripe,  and  lay  them  in  small  jars 
that  will  hold  a pound : strew  over  each  jar  six  oun- 
ces good  loaf-sugar  pounded  ; cover  with  two  blad- 
ders each,  separately  tied  down  ; then  set  the  jars 
in  a large  stew-pan  of  water  up  the  neck,  and  let 
it  boil  three  hours  gently.  Keep  these  and  all 
other  sorts  of  fruit  free  from  damp. 

To  keep  Lemon-juice, 

Buy  the  fruit  when  cheap,  keep  it  in  a cool 
i place  two  or  three  days  ; if  too  unripe  to  squeeze 
readily,  cut  the  peel  off  some,  and  roll  them  under 
your  hand  to  make  them  part  with  the  juice  more 
readily ; others  you  may  leave  unpared  for  grating, 
when  the  pulp  shall  be  taken  out  and  dried.  Squeeze 
the  juice  into  a China  basin ; then  strain  it  through 
some  muslin  which  will  not  permit  the  least  pulp 
to  pass.  Have  ready  half  and  quarter  ounce  phials 
perfectly  dry  ; fill  them  with  the  juice  so  near  the 
top  as  only  to  admit  half  a tea-spoonful  of  sweet 
oil  into  each  ; or  a tittle  more,  if  for  larger  bottles. 
Cork  the  bottles,  and  set  them  upright  in  a cool 
place. 

When  you  want  lemon-juice,  open  such  a sized 
bottle  as  you  shall  use  in  two  or  three  days  ; wind 
some  clean  cotton  round  a skewer,  and  dipping  it 
in,  the  oil  will  be  attracted : and  when  all  shall  be 
removed,  the  juice  will  be  as  fine  as  when  first 
bottled. 

Hang  the  pt.els  up  to  dry  ; then  keep  them  from 
the  dust. 
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Cliina-orange  Juice.  A very  mcful  thnuj  to 

nix  with  water  in  Fevers,  when  the  fresh  juice 
cannot  he  procured. 

Squeeze  from  tlie  fiuest  fruit  a pint  of  joire 
strahied  through  flue  muslin,  and  gently  simmer 
with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  double-refin-d 
sugar  twenty  minutes  ; when  cold,  put  in  small 
bottles. 

Different  toays  of  dressing  Cranberries. 

For  pies  an  1 puddings,  with  a good  deal  of  sugar. 

Stewed  in  ajar,  with  the  same;  which  way  they 
eat  well  witi  bread,  and  are  very  wholesome. 

Thus  done . pressed  and  strained,  the  juice  maltea 
a line  drink  for  people  in  fevers. 

Orgeat. 

Boil  a qi  art  of  new  milk  with  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, Sweden  to  your  taste,  oud  let  it  grow  coW  ; 
then  pour  it  by  degrees  to  three  ounces  of  almmids, 
and  twenty  bitter,  that  have  been  blanched  and 
beaten  to  a paste,  with  a little  water  to  prevent 
oiling ; boil  all  together,  and  stir  till  cold,  then  add 
half  a glass  of  brandy. 

Another  way. — Blanch  and  pound  three  qoar- 
ters  of  a pound  of  almonds,  and  thirty  bitter,  w .ih 
s spoonlal  of  water.  Stir  in  by  degrees  two 
of  watei,  and  three  of  milk,  and  strain  the  wm-e 
through  a cloth.  Dissolve  half  a pound  of  tine 
sugar  in  a pint  of  water,  boil  and  skim  it  w i ll : 
mix  it  with  tlte  other,  as  likewise  two  siVK.ntuts 
of  orange-flower  water,  and  a tea-cupfui  of  the 
best  b'  andy. 

La  lonade  to  he  made  a day  before  wanted. 

Pare  two  dozen  of  tolerably  sizttl  lemons  a-  i'lin 
as  possible,  put  eight  of  the  rinds  iiiiotin'oc  quaits 
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« f hot,  not  boiling  water,  and  cover  it  over  for  three 
« r four  hours.  Itub  some  flue  sugar  on  the  lemons 
to  attract  the  essence,  and  put  it  into  a China  bowl, 
into  which  squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemons.  Toil 
add  one  pound  and  a half  of  fine  sugar,  then  put 
ihe  water  to  the  above,  and  three  quarts  of  milk 
made  boiling  hot ; mix,  and  pour  through  a jelly 
1 ag  till  perfectly  clear. 

Another  way. — Pare  a number  of  lemons  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  you  are  likely  to  want;  on 
the  peels  pour  hot  water,  but  more  juice  will  be 
necessary  then  you  need  use  the  peels  of.  While 
infusing,  boil  sugar  and  water  to  a good  syrup 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  whipt  up  ; when  it  boils 
pour  a little  cold  water  into  it ; set  it  on  again,  and 
when  it  boils  up,  take  the  pan  off,  and  set  it  to 
settle.  If  there  is  any  scum,  take  it  off,  and  pour 
it  clear  from  the  sediment  to  the  water  the  peels 
were  infused  in,  and  the  lemon-juice ; stir  and 
taste  it,  and  add  as  much  more  water  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  make  a very  rich  lemonade.  Wet  a 
jelly-bag,  and  squeeze  it  dry,  then  strain  the  liquor, 
which  is  uncommonly  fine. 

Lemonade  that  has  the  flavour  and  appearance 
of  Jelly. 

Pare  two  Seville  oranges  and  six  lemons  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  steep  them  four  hours  in  a quart  of 
hot  water.  Boil  a pound  and  quarter  of  loaf-sugar 
ia  three  pints  of  water,  aud  skim  it.  Add  the  two 
liquors  to  thejuice  of  six  China  oranges,  and  twelve 
lemons  ; stir  the  whole  well,  and  run  it  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  clear.  Then  add  a little  orange-water, 
if  you  like  the  flavour,  and,  if  wanted,  mure  sugar. 
It  will  keep  well  if  corked. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. 

Put  a pound  of  fine  fruit  into  a China  bowl,  and 
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pour  upon  it  a quart  of  the  best  white  wine  Tine, 
gar  ; next  day  strain  the  liquor  on  a pound  of  (rtrsh 
raspberries ; and  the  following  day  do  the  sane, 
but  do  not  squeeze  the  fruit,  only  drain  the  liquor 
as  dry  as  you  can  from  it.  The  last  time  pass  it 
tlirough  a canvas  previously  wet  with  vinegar  to 
prevent  waste.  Put  it  into  a stone  jar,  with  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  Juice,  broken  into 
large  lumps  ; stir  it  when  melted,  then  put  the  Jar 
into  a saucepan  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth,  let  it 
simmer,  and  skim  it.  When  cold,  bottle  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  that 
can  be  kept  in  a house,  not  only  as  alTording  the 
most  refreshing  beverage,  but  being  of  singular 
efficacy  in  complaints  of  the  chest.  A large  spoon* 
ful  or  two  in  a tumbler  of  water.  Be  careful  to 
use  no  glazed  nor  metal  vessel  for  it 

The  fniit,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  makes 
excellent  Raspberry  Cakes  without  boiling. 


PART  IX. 

CAKES,  BREAD,  &c. 

Observatiotis  on  making  and  baking  Coles. 

Currants  should  be  very  nicely  washed,  dried 
in  a cloth,  and  then  set  before  the  fire.  If  damp 
they  will  make  cakes  or  puddings  heavy.  Before 
they  are  added,  adust  of  dry  flour  should  be  thrown 
among  them,  and  a shake  given  to  them,  which 
causes  the  thing  that  they  are  put  to,  to  be  lighter. 

Eggs  should  be  very  long  beaten,  whites  and 
yolks  apart,  and  always  strained. 

Sugar  should  be  rubbed  to  a powder  on  a clean 
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board,  and  sifled  through  a very  fine  hair  or  lawn 
sieve. 

Lemon-peel  should  be  pared  very  thin,  and  with 
a little  sugar  beaten  in  a marble  mortar,  to  a paste, 
and  then  mixed  with  a little  wine,  or  cream,  so  as 
to  divide  easily  among  the  other  ingredients. 

After  all  the  articles  are  put  into  the  pan,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  and  long  beaten,  as  the  light- 
ness of  the  cake  depends  much  on  their  being  well 
incorporated. 

Whether  black  or  white  plum-cakes,  they  require 
less  butter  and  eggs  for  having  yeast,  and  eat  eq- 
ually light  and  rich.  If  the  leaven  be  only  of  flour, 
milk  and  water,  and  yeast,  it  becomes  more  tough, 
and  is  less  easily  divided,  than  if  the  butter  be  first 
put  with  those  ingredients,  and  the  dough  after- 
wards set  to  rise  by  the  fire. 

The  heat  of  the  oven  is  of  great  importance  for 
cakes,  especially  those  that  are  large.  If  not  pretty 
quick,  the  batter  will  not  rise.  Should  you  fear  its 
catching  by  being  too  quick,  put  some  paper  over 
the  cake  to  prevent  its  being  burnt.  If  not  long 
enough  lighted  to  have  a body  of  heat,  or  it  is  be- 
come slack,  the  cake  will  be  heavy.  To  know 
when  it  is  soaked,  take  a broad-bladed  knife  that 
is  very  bright,  and  plunge  into  the  very  centre ; 
draw  it  instantly  out,  and  if  the  least  stickiness  ad- 
heres, put  the  cake  immediately  in,  and  shut  up 
the  oven. 

If  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  raise,  but  not  to  soak, 
I have  with  great  success  had  fresh  fuel  quickly 
put  in,  and  kept  the  cakes  hot  until  the  oven  was 
lit  to  finish  the  soaking,  and  they  turned  out  ex- 
tremely well.  But  those  who  are  employed  ought 
to  be  particularly  careful  that  no  mistake  occur 
from  negligence  when  large  cakes  8u*e  to  be  baked. 
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Iccing  for  Cakes. 

For  a large  one,  beat  and  sift  eight  ounces  of  fine 
sup;ar,  put  into  a mortar  with  four  spooufols  of 
rose-water,  aetl  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  and 
strained,  whisk  it  well,  and  when  the  cake  it  al- 
most cold,  dip  a feather  in  tlie  iceing,  and  cover 
the  cake  well ; set  it  in  the  oven  to  harden,  but  do 
not  let  it  stay  to  discolour.  Put  the  cake  into  a 
dry  place. 

To  ice  a very  large  Cake. 

Beat  the  whites  of  twenty  fresh  eggs  ; then  by 
degrees  beat  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar  sifted 
through  a lawn  sieve;  mix  these  well  in  a deep 
earthen  pan  ; add  orange-flower  w ater,  and  a pii  ce 
of  fresh  lemon-peel ; of  the  former  enough  to  fla- 
vour and  no  more.  "VVhisk  it  for  three  hours  tiil 
the  mixture  is  thick  and  white  ; then  with  a thin 
broad  bit  of  board  spread  it  all  over  the  top  and 
sides,  and  set  it  in  a cool  oven,  and  an  hour  w ill 
harden  it. 

A cotrunon  Cake. 

Mix  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  with  half 
a pound  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  four  eggs, 
half  an  ounce  of  caraways,  and  a glass  of  raisin 
wine.  Beat  it  well,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
Fine  Lisbon  sugar  will  do. 

A very  good  common  Cake. 

Rub  eight  ounces  of  butter  in  two  piiund.s  of 
dried  flour  ; mix  it  with  three  spisinfuls  of  yeast 
that  is  not  bitter,  to  a paste.  Let  it  rise  an  hour 
and  a half ; then  mix  the  yolks  and  w hites  of  four 
eggs  beaten  apart,  one  pound  of  sugar,  some  milk 
to  make  it  a proper  thickness  (about  a pint  will  be 
Buflicieut,)  a gliss  of  sweet  wine,  the  hod  of  a 
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lemon,  and  a tea  spoonful  of  ginger.  Add  eitlier  a 
pound  of  currauts,  or  some  caraways,  and  beat 
well. 

An  txcellcnt  Cake. 

Rub  two  pounds  of  dry  fine  flour,  with  one  of 
butter,  washed  in  plain  and  rose-water ; mix  it 
witli  three  spoonfuls  of  yeast  in  a little  warm  milk 
and  water.  Set  it  to  rise  an  hour  and  a half  before 
the  fire  ; then  beat  into  it  two  pounds  of  currants, 
one  pound  of  sugar  sifted,  four  ounces  of  almonds, 
six  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  chopped  fine,  half  a 
nntmeg,  cinnamamon,  allspice,  and  a few  cloves, 
the  peel  of  a lemon  chopped  as  fine  as  possible,  a 
glass  of  wine,  ditto  of  brandy,  twelve  yolks  and 
whites  of  eggs  beat  seperately  and  long,  orange, 
citron,  and  lemon.  Beat  exceedingly  well,  and 
butter  the  pan.  A quick  oven. 

A very  fine  Cake. 

Wash  two  pounds  and  a half  of  fresh  butter  in 
water  first,  and  then  in  rose-water,  beat  the  butter 
to  a cream ; beat  twenty  eggs,  yolks  and  whites 
separately,  half  an  hour  each.  Have  ready  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  the  finest  flour,  well  dried, 
and  kept  hot,  likewise  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar 
pounded  and  sifted,  one  ounce  of  spice  in  finest 
powder,  three  pounds  of  currents  nicely  cleaned 
and  dry,  half  a pound  of  almonds  blanched,  and 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sweetmeats  cut  not  to 
thin.  Let  all  be  kept  by  the  fire,  mix  all  the  dry 
ingredients  ; pour  the  eggs  strained  to  the  butter : 
mix  half  a pint  of  sweet  wine  with  a glass  of  bran- 
dy, pour  it  to  the  butter  and  eggs,  mix  well,  then 
have  all  the  dry  things  j)ut  in  by  degrees  ; beat 
them  very  thoroughly  ; you  can  hardly  do  it  too 
much.  Having  half  a pound  of  stoned  jar-raisins 
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chopped  as  fine  as  possible,  mix  them  carefully,  m 
that  there  shall  be  no  lumps,  and  add  a tea-cupful 
of  orange-flower  water.  Beat  the  ingredient 
gether  a full  hour  at  least.  Have  a hoop  well  but- 
tered, or,  if  you  have  none,  a tin  or  copper  cake- 
pan  ; take  a white  paper,  doubled  and  butierefl, 
and  put  in  the  pan  round  the  edge ; if  the  cake 
batter,  fill  it  more  than  three  parts,  for  space  should 
be  allowed  for  rising.  Bake  in  a quick  oven.  It 
will  require  three  hours. 

jRout  Drop-Caka. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  ditto  butter,  oce 
ditto  sugar,  one  ditto  currants,  clean  and  dry ; (ben 
wet  into  a stiflT  paste,  with  two  eggs,  a large  spoon 
of  orange-flower-water,  ditto  rose-water,ditto  sweet 
wine,  ditto  brandy,  drop  on  a tin  plate  floored  ; a 
very  short  time  bakes  them. 

Floit  Cakes,  that  mil  keep  long  in  the  house 
good. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
and  one  ounce  of  caraways,  with  four  or  five  eggs, 
and  few  spoonfuls  of  water,  to  make  a stiff  paste  ; 
roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  any  shape.  Bake  on 
tins  lightly  floured.  While  baking,  boil  a pound 
of  sugar  in  a pint  of  water  to  a thin  syrup  ; wh3e 
both  are  hot,  dip  each  cake  into  it,  and  put  theai 
on  tins  into  the  oven  to  dry  for  a short  time  ; and 
when  the  oven  is  cooler  still,  return  them  there 
again,  and  let  them  stay  four  or  five  hours. 

Little  white  Cakes. 

Dry  halt  a pound  of  flour,  rub  into  it  a very  lit- 
tle pounded  sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  ege.  a 
few  ;araways,  and  as  much  milk  and  water  as  to 
make  a paste  ; roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  with  the  top 
of  a canister  or  glass.  Bake  fifteen  minutes  on 
tin  plates. 
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Little  short  Ctikes. 

Rub  into  a pound  of  dried  flour,  four  ounces  of 
butter,  four  ouncesofwhite  powder  sugar,  one  egg, 
and  a spoonful  or  two  of  thin  cream  to  make  it  into 
a paste.  Wlien  mixed,  put  currants  into  one  half, 
and  carraways  into  the  rest.  Cut  them  as  before, 
and  bake  on  tins. 

Plum  Cake. 

Mix  thoroughly  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine  flour, 
well  dried,  with  a pound  of  dry  and  sifted  loaf-su- 
gar, three  pounds  of  currants  washed  and  very  dry, 
half  a pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  cloves,  twenty  .lamaica 
peppers,  a grated  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  a lemon  cut 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  half  an  ounce  of  almonds 
blanched  and  beaten  with  orange -flower  water. 
Melt  two  pounds  of  butter  in  a pint  and  a quarter 
of  cream,  but  not  hot ; put  to  it  a pint  of  sweet  wine, 
a glass  of  brandy,  the  whites  and  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs  beaten  apart,  and  half  a pint  of  good  yeast. 
Strain  this  liquid  by  degrees  into  the  dry  ingredients 
beating  them  together  a full  hour,  then  butter  the 
hoop,  or  pan,  and  bake  it.  As  you  put  the  batter 
into  the  hoop,  or  pan,  throw  in  plenty  of  citron, 
lemon,  and  orange-candy. 

If  you  ice  the  cake,  take  half  a pound  of  double- 
refined  sugar  sifted,  and  put  a little  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  beat  it  well,  and  by  degrees  pour  in  the 
remainder.  It  must  be  whisked  near  an  hour,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  orange-flower  water,  but 
mind  not  to  put  much.  When  the  cake  is  done, 
pour  the  iceing  over  and  return  it  to  the  oven  for 
fifteen  minutes  ; but  if  the  oven  be  warm,  keep  it 
near  the  mouth,  and  the  door  open,  lest  the  colour 
be  spoiled. 

Another. — Flour  dried,  and  currants  washed 
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and  picked,  four  pounds ; sugar  pounded  and  si 
one  pound  and  a lialf ; six  orange,  lemon,  and  citron 
peels,  cut  in  slices,  mix  these. 

lieat  ten  eg:;8,  yolks  and  whites  seperatelj  ; then 
melt  a pound  and  a half  of  butter  in  a pint  of  tb  n 
cream  ; when  lukewarm,  put  it  to  half  a pint  of  alc- 
yeast,  near  half  a pint  of  sweet  wine,  and  the  egrs  ; 
then  strain  the  liquid  to  the  dry  ingredients,  beat 
tiiem  well,  and  add  of  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  each,  liutter  tbepaa,  and 
put  it  into  a quick  oven.  Three  hours  will  bak  it. 

Very  good  common  Plum  Caket. 

Mix  five  ounces  of  butter  in  three  pounds  of  dry 
flour,  and  five  ounces  of  fine  Lisbon  sugar ; add  ;^ix 
ounces  of  currants,  washed  and  dried,  and  some 
pimento,  finely  powdered.  Put  three  si«>oufuls 
of  yeast  into  a V\  inchester  pint  of  new  milk  war- 
med, and  mix  into  a light  dough  with  the  above. 
Make  it  into  twelve  cakes,  and  bake  on  a floured 
tin  half  uu  hour. 

Little  Plum  Cakes  to  keep  long. 

Dry  one  pound  of  flour,  and  mix  with  six  ounces 
of  fiuely-(H>wdercd  sugar  ; beat  six  oum  es  of  butter 
to  a cream,  and  add  to  lliree  eggs  well  bcaU  u.  half 
a pound  of  currants  washed,  and  nicely  dried,  asd 
the  flour  and  sugar;  beat  all  for  some  lime,  tl»eo 
dredge  flour  on  tin  plates,  and  drop  the  hatter  on 
them  the  size  of  a walnut.  If  pro|K'rly  mixed,  it 
w ill  be  a stilf  paste.  Hake  in  n brisk  oven. 

A good  Pound  ( oke. 

Beat  a pound  of  butter  to  a crv.im,  and  mix  n idi 
it  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eight  eggs  bealen  ap  rt. 
Have  ready  warm  by  the  lire,  a [loupd  of  flour,  and 
the  some  ofsifled  sugar,  mix  them  and  a few  rl.ivea, 
a little  nutmeg  luid  cinnamon,  in  fine  powib  r i>*ge- 
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ther ; then  by  degrees  work  the  dry  ingredients  into 
the  butter  and  eggs.  When  well  beaten,  add  a glass 
of  wine  and  some  caraways.  It  must  be  beaten  a 
full  hour.  Butter  a pan,  and  bake  it  a full  hour  in 
a quick  oven. 

The  above  proportions,  leaving  out  four  ounces 
ofthe  butter,  and  the  same  of  sugar,  make  a less 
lusciouscake,and  tomorsttastesamore  pleasant  one. 

A cheap  Seed  Cake. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a peck  of  flour  with  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a 
little  ginger;  melt  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
butter,  with  half  a pint  of  milk  ; when  just  warm, 
put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  work  up 
to  a good  dough.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  a few 
minutes  before  it  goes  to  the  oven ; add  seeds  or 
currants,  and  bake  an  hour  and  a half. 

Another. — Mix  a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  and 
apoundof  common  lump-sugar,  eight  eggs  beaten 
separately,  an  ounce  of  seeds,  two  spoonfuls  of 
yeast,  and  the  same  of  milk  and  water. 

Note. — Milk  alone  causes  cake  eind  bread  soon 
to  dry. 

Common  Bread  Cake. 

Take  a quantity  of  a quartern  loaf  from  the  dough, 
when  making  white  bread,  and  knead  well  into  it 
two  ounces  of  butter,  two  of  Lisbom  sugar,  and 
eight  of  currants.  W arm  the  butter  in  a tea-cupful 
of  good  milk. 

By  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  butter  or  sugar,  or 
an  egg  or  two,  you  may  make  the  cake  the  better. 
A tea-cupful  of  raw  cream  improves  it  much.  It 
is  best  to  bake  it  in  a pan,  rather  than  as  a loaf,  the 
outside  being  less  hard. 

Queen  Cakes. 

Mix  a pound  of  driedflour,  the  samcof  sifted  su< 
20 
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gar,  andot  washed  clean  currants.  Wash  a pouad 
of  butter  in  rose-water,  beat  it  well,  then  mix  with 
it  eight  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separat»-ly. 
and  put  in  the  dry  ingredients  by  degrees ; beat  the 
whole  an  hour;  butter  little  tins,  tea -cups,  or  saucers 
and  bake  the  batter  in,  filling  only  half.  Sift  a little 
fine  sugar  over  just  as  you  putinto  the  oven. 

Another  way. — Beat  eight  ounces  of  butter,  and 
mix  with  two  well  beaten  eggs,  strained ; mix  eight 
ounces  of  dried  flour,  and  the  same  of  lump  su.;ar, 
and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon  ; then  add  the  whole 
together,  and  beat  full  half  an  hour  with  a silver 
spoon.  Butter  small  pattypans,  half  fill,  and  bake 
twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 

Shrewsbury  Cates. 

Sift  one  pound  of  sugar,  some  pounded  cinoamooi 
and  a nutmeg  grated,  into  three  poundsof  flovir,  the 
finest  sort ; add  alittle  rose  water  in  three  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  mix  these  with  the  flour,  ice.  then  poor 
into  it  as  much  butter  melted  as  will  make  it  a good 
thickness  to  roll  out. 

Mould  it  well,  and  roll  thin,  and  cut  it  into  such 
shapes  as  you  like. 

Tunbridye  Coirs. 

Bub  six  ounces  of  butter  quite  fine,  into  a pound 
offlour,  then  mix  six  ounces  ofsugar,  beat  and  strain 
two  eggs,  and  make  with  the  above  into  a paste. 
Roll  it  very  thin,  and  cut  with  the  top  of  a glass  : 
prick  them  with  a fork,  and  cover  with  caraways, 
or  wash  tliem  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  a 
little  sugar  over. 

Rice  Cole. 

Mix  ten  ounces  of  gnmnd  rice,  three  ounces  of 
flour,  eight  ounces  of  pounded  sugar;  then  sift  by 
degrees  into  eight  yolks  and  six  whites  of  eggs,  and 
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the  peel  of  a letnoD  sbred  so  flne  that  it  is  quite 
mashed  ; mix  the  whole  well  iu  a tin  stew-pan  over 
a slow  fire  witli  a whisk,  then  put  it  iramediatel'^ 
into  the  oven  in  the  same,  and  bake  forty  minutes 

Another. — Beat  twelve  yolks  and  six  whites  of 
eggs  with  the  peels  of  two  lemons  grated.  Mix  one 
pound  of  flour  of  rice,  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  one 
pound  of  sugar  pounded  and  sifted ; then  beat  it 
well  with  the  eggs  by  degrees,  for  an  hour,  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Butter  a pan  well,  and  put  it  in 
at  the  oven-mouth. 

A gentle  oven  will  bake  it  in  an  hour  and  a half. 
Water  Cakes. 

Dry  three  pounds  of  fine  flour,  and  rub  into  it  one 
pound  of  sugar  sifted,  one  pound  of  butter,  and  one 
ounce  of  caraway-seed.  Make  it  into  a paste  with 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  new  milk,  roll 
very  tliin,  and  cut  into  the  size  you  choose  ; punch 
full  of  holes,  and  bake  on  tin  plates  in  a cool  oven. 

Sponge  Cake. 

Weigh  ten  eggs,  and  their  weight  in  very  fine 
sugar,  and  that  of  six  in  flour  : beat  the  yolks  with 
the  flour,  and  the  whites  alone,  to  a very  stiff  froth, 
then  by  degrees  mix  the  whites  and  the  flour  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  them  well  half  an 
hour.  Bake  in  a quick  oven  an  hour. 

Another,  withodt  botter. — Dry  one  pound 
of  flour,  and  one  and  a quarter  of  sugar ; beat  seven 
eggs,'  yolks  and  whites  apart ; grate  a lemon, 
and,  with  a spoonful  of  brandy,  beat  the  whole  toge- 
ther with  your  hand  for  an  hour.  Bake  in  a 
buttered  pan,  in  a quick  oven. 

Sweetmeats  may  be  added,  if  approved. 

Tea  Cakes.  " 

Rub  fine  four  ounces  of  butter  into  eight  onnees 
of  flour ; mix  eigitt  ounces  of  currants,  and  six  of 
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fine  Lisbon  sugar,  two  yolks  aud  one  white  of  egr»« 
and  a spoonful  of  brandy.  Roll  the  paste  the  tliiek* 
ness  of  an  Oil  ver  biscuit,  and  cut  with  a win  e-glas*. 
You  may  beat  the  other  white,  and  wash  over  them, 
and  either  dust  sugar,  or  not,  as  you  like 

Benton  Tea  Cakes. 

Mix  a paste  of  flour,  a little  bit  of  outter,  and 
milk  ; roll  as  thin  as  possible,  and  bake  on  a black- 
stone  over  the  fire,  or  on  a hot  hearth. 

Another  sort,  as  Biscuits. — Rob  into  aponnd 
of  flour  six  ounces  of  butter,  and  three  large  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast,  and  make  into  a paste,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  new  milk;  make  into  biscuits,  and  prick 
them.with  a clean  fork. 

Another  sort. — Melt  six  or  seven  ounces  of 
butter,  with  a sufficiency  of  new  milk  warmed  to 
make  seven  pounds  of  flour  into  a stiff  paste  ; roll 
thin,  and  make  into  biscuits. 

A Biscuit  Cake. 

One  pound  of  flour,  five  eggs,  well  beaten  and 
strained,  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  rose  or 
orange-flower  water ; beat  the  whole  thoroughly, 
and  bake  one  hour. 

Macaroons. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and  pound  with 
four  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water:  whisk  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a froth,  then  mix  it,  and  a 
pound  of  sugar,  sifted,  with  the  almonds,  to  a paste ; 
and  laying  a sheet  of  wafer-paper  on  a tin,  put  it  on 
in  different  little  cakes,  tlie  shape  of  macaroons. 

IVafers. 

Dry  the  flour  well  which  you  intend  to  use,  mix 
a little  pounded  sugar  and  finely-pounded  mace 
with  it ; then  make  it  into  a thick  batter  with  cream : 
butter  the  wafer-irons,  let  them  be  hot ; put  a tea- 
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■poonfui  of  the  batter  into  them,  so  bake  tliem 
carefully,  and  roll  them  off  the  iron  with  a stick. 

Crack-mUs. 

Mix  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  eight  ounces  of 
sugar  ; melt  four  ounces  of  butter  in  two  spoonfuls 
of  raisin  wine  : then,  with  four  eggs  beaten  and 
strained,  make  into  a paste ; add  caraways  roll  out 
as  thin  as  paper,  cut  with  the  top  of  a glass,  wash 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  sugar  over. 

Cracknels. 

Mix  with  a quart  of  flour  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten,  with  four  spoonfuls 
of  rose-water  into  a stiff  paste,  with  cold  water; 
tlien  roll  in  a pound  of  butter,  and  make  them  into 
a cracknel-shape  ; put  them  into  a kettle  of  boiling 
watet;,  and  boil  them  till  they  swim,  then  take  out, 
and  put  them  into  cold  water  ; when  hardened,  lay 
them  out  to  dry,  and  bake  them  on  tin  plates. 

A good  plain  Bun,  that  may  be  eaten  with  or 
without  toasting  and  butter. 

Rub  four  ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of 
flour,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a nutmeg  or  not,  as  you 
like,  a few  Jamaica  peppers ; a dessert  spoonful  of 
caraways;  put  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream  into  a 
cup  of  yeast,  and  as  much  good  milk  as  will  make 
the  abore  into  a light  paste.  Set  it  to  rise  by  a tire 
till  the  oven  be  ready.  They  will  quickly  bake  on 
tins. 

Richer  Buns. 

Mix  one  pound  and  a half  ofdried  flour  with  half 
a pound  of  sugar  ; melt  a pound  and  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a little  warm  water  ; add  six  spoonfuls  of 
rose-water,  and  knead  the  above  into  a light  dough, 
with  half  a pint  of  yeast;  then  mix  live  ounces  of 
caraway-comflts  in,  and  put  some  on  them. 
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Gifujerbrend. 

Mix  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  half  a pound  rf 
treacle,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  caraways,  oTte 
ounce  of  ginger  finely  sifted,  and  eight  ounces  of 
butter. 

Roll  the  paste  into  what  form  you  please,  and  bake 
on  tins,  after  having  worked  it  very  much,  and  ktpt 
it  to  rise. 

If  you  like  sweetmeats,  add  orange  candied  ; it 
may  be  added  in  small  bits. 

Another  sort. — Tothree  quarters  ofaponnd  < f 
treacle  beat  one  egg  strained  ; mix  four  ounc«  of 
brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger  sifted;  of 
cloves,  mace,  allspice,  and  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce,  beaten  as  fine  as  possible;  coriander  and 
caraway-seeds,  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; melt 
one  pound  of  butter,  and  mix  with  the  above;  ai^ 
add  as  much  flour  as  will  knead  into  a pretty  stiff 
paste  ; then  roll  it  out  and  cut  into  cakes. 

Bake  on  tin  plates  in  a quick  oven.  A little  time 
will  bake  them. 

Of  some,  drops  may  be  made. 

A GOOD  PLAIN  SORT. — Mix  three  pounds  of  flour 
with  half  a pound  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  ginger  ; then  make 
into  a paste  with  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  treacle 
warm. 

A GOOD  SORT  WITHOUT  BUTTER. — Mix  twoponirfs 
of  treacle  ; of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  and  c'andied 
ginger,  each  four  ounces,  all  thinly  sliced  ; one 
ounce  of  coriander  seeils,  one  ounce  of  caraways, 
and  one  ounce  of  beaten  ginger,  in  as  mneh  flour 
as  will  make  a soft  paste;  lay  it  in  cakes  on  tia 
plates,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven.  Keep  it  dry 
in  a covered  earthen  vessel,  and  it  will  be  good  tor 
gome  uiuullis. 
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Note. — If  cake  or  biscuits  be  kept  in  paper,  or 
a drawer,  the  taste  will  be  disagreeable.  A pan 
and  cover,  or  tureen,  will  preserve  them  long  and 
moist.  Or  if  to  be  crisp,  laying  them  before  the 
fire  will  make  them  so. 

Emits. 

Beat  seven  eggs  well,  and  mix  with  half  a pint 
ofnew  milk,  in  which  have  been  melted  four  ounces 
of  butter ; add  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  put  them,  by  degrees, 
into  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a very  light  paste, 
rather  like  a batter,  aud  let  it  rise  before  the  lire, 
half  an  hour  ; then  add  some  more  flour,  to  make  it 
a little  stiffer,  but  not  stiff.  Work  it  well,  and  di- 
vide it  into  small  loaves,  or  cakes,  about  five  or  six 
inches  wide,  and  flatten  them.  When  baked,  and 
cold,  slice  them  the  tiiickness  of  rusks,  and  put 
them  in  tlie  oven  to  brown  a little. 

Note. — The  cakes,  when  first  baked,  eat  deli- 
ciously buttered  for  tea ; or,  with  caraways,  to  eat 
cold. 

To  male  Yeast. 

Thicken  two  quarts  of  water  with  fine  flour,  about 
three  spoonfuls;  boil  half  an  hour,  sweeten  with 
near  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar  ; when  near  cold, 
put  into  it  four  spoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast  in  a jug, 
shake  it  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  one  day  to 
ferment  near  the  fire,  without  being  covered.  There 
will  be  a thin  liquor  on  the  top,  which  must  be 
poured  off : shake  the  remainder,  and  cork  it  up 
for  use.  Take  always  four  spoonfuls  of  the  old  to 
ferment  the  next  quantity,  keeping  it  always  in  suc- 
CP.ssion. 

A half-peck  loaf  will  require  aboift  a gill. 

Another  way. — Boil  one  pound  of  potatoes  to 
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a mash;  when  half  cold,  add  a cupful  of  jcast,  m 1 
mix  it  well. 

It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  or  three  hours, 
and  keeps  well. 

Use  double  the  quantity  of  this  to  what  yon  do 
of  beer-yeast. 

To  take  off  the  bitter  of  yeast,  put  bran  into  a 
sieve,  and  pour  it  through,  navuig  Urst  mixed  a 
little  warm  w ter  with  it. 

To  make  Bread. 

Let  flour  be  kept  four  or  five  weeks  before  it  is 
begun  to  bake  with.  Put  half  a bushel  of  good 
flour  into  a through,  or  kneading-tub ; mix  with  it 
between  four  and  five  quarts  of  warm  water,  and  a 
pint  amd  a half  of  good  yeast ; put  it  into  the  flour, 
and  stir  it  well  with  your  hands  until  it  becomes 
tough.  Let  it  rise  about  an  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes, or  loss  if  it  rises  fast ; then,  before  it  falls,  add 
four  quarts  more  of  warm  water,  and  half  a pound 
of  salt ; work  it  well,  and  cover  it  with  a cloth. 
Put  the  tire  then  into  the  oven ; and  by  the  time  it 
is  warm  enough,  the  dough  will  be  ready.  Make 
the  loaves  about  five  pounds  each  ; sweep  out  the 
oven  very  clean  and  quick,  and  put  in  the  bread  ; 
shut  it  up  close,  and  two  hours  and  a half  will  bake 
it.  In  summer  the  water  should  be  milk  warm,  in 
winter  a little  more,  and  in  frosty  weather  as  hot  as 
you  can  well  bear  your  band  in,  but  not  scalding, 
or  the  whole  will  be  spoiled.  If  baked  in  tins,  the 
crust  will  be  very  nice. 

The  oven  should  be  round,  not  long ; the  roof  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  high,  the  mouth  small 
and  the  door  of  iron,  to  shut  close.  This  construc- 
tion will  save  firing  and  time,  and  bake  better  than 
lung  and  high-s>ofed  ovens. 

ilolls,  mulfius,  or  any  sort  of  bread,  may  be  mad* 
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to  taste  newwhentwo  or  three  days  old,  by  dipping 
tliem  uncut  in  water,  and  baking  afresh  or  loastiug, 

American  Flour 

Requires  almost  twice  as  much  water  to  make  it 
into  bread  as  is  used  for  English  Flour,  and  therefore 
it  is  more  profitable ; for  a stone  of  the  American, 
which  weighs  fourteen  pounds,  will  make  twenty- 
one  pounds  and  a half  of  bread  : but  the  best  sort 
of  English  flour  produces  only  eighteen  pounds  and 
a half. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hogget's  economical  Bread. 

Only  the  coarse  flake  bran  to  be  removed  from 
the  flour : of  this  take  five  pounds  and  boil  it  in  ra- 
ther more  than  four  gallons  of  water ; so  that  when 
perfectly  smooth,  you  may  have  three  gallons  and 
three  quarts  of  bran-water  clear.  AV  ith  this  knead 
fifty-six  pounds  of  the  flour,  adding  salt  and  yeast 
in  the  same  way  and  proportions  as  for  other  bread. 
When  ready  to  bake,  divide  it  into  loaves,  and  bake 
them  two  hours  and  a half. 

Thus  made,  flour  will  imbibe  three  quarts  more 
of  bran-water  tlian  of  plain ; so  that  it  not  only 
produces  a more  nutritious  substantial  food,  but 
makes  an  increase  of  one-fifth  of  liie  usual  quantity 
of  bread,  which  is  a saving  of  one  day’s  consump- 
tion out  of  six ; and  if  this  was  adopted  throughout 
the  kingdom,  it  would  make  a saving  of  ten  millions 
sterling  a year,  when  wheat  was  at  the  price  it  stood 
at  the  scarcity,  reckoning  the  consumption  to  be  two 
hundred  thousand  bushels  a day.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  flour  which  kneaded  with  water,  produces 
sixty-nine  pounds  eight  ounces  of  bread,  will  in  the 
above  way,  make  eighty -three  pounds  eight  ounces, 
and  gain  fourteen  pounds.  At  the  ordinary  jirice 
of  flour,  four  millions  would  be  saved.  AVhen  tea 
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days  old,  if  put  into  the  oven  for  twenty  Biinute*, 
this  bread  will  appear  quite  new  again. 

Rice-and-  Wheat  Bread. 

Simmer  a pound  of  rice  in  two  quarts  of  water 
till  it  becomes  perfectly  soft ; when  it  is  of  a pruj/er 
warmth,  mix  it  extremely  well  with  four  pouodsof 
Qour,  and  yeast  and  salt  as  for  other  bread  ; of  yeast 
about  four  large  spoonfuls;  knead  it  extremely  well, 
tlien  set  it  to  rise  before  tlie  fire.  Some  of  the  flour 
should  be  reserved  to  make  up  the  loaves.  The 
whole  expense,  including  baking,  will  not  exceed 
three  shillings,  for  which  eight  pounds  and  a half  of 
exceeding  gooid  bread  will  be  produced.  If  the  rice 
should  require  more  water,  it  must  be  added,  aa 
some  rice  swells  more  than  other. 

French  Bread. 

With  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine  flour  mix  the 
yolks  of  three  and  whiter  of  two  eggs,  Iieaten  awl 
strained,  a little  salt,  half  a pint  of  good  yeast  that 
is  not  bitter,  and  as  much  milk,  made  a little  warm, 
as  will  work  into  a Uiin  light  dough.  Stir  it  about, 
but  do  not  knead  it.  Have  ready  three  quart 
wooden  dishes,  divide  the  dough  among  them,  .--(t 
to  rise,  then  turn  them  out  into  the  oven,  w hich 
must  be  quick.  Hasp  when  done. 

To  discover  whether  Bread  has  been  adulterated 
with  Whiting  or  Chafi. 

Mix  it  with  lemon-juice,  or  strong  vinegar,  and 
if  this  puts  it  into  a state  of  fermentation,  you  may 
be  certain  it  has  a mixture  of  alkaline  particles  : 
and  these  are  sometimes  in  large  quantities  in 
bakers’  bread. 

To  detect  Bonts,  Jalap,  Ashes,  5r.  in  Bread. 

Slice  a large  loaf  very  thin,  the  crum  only  ; se  t 
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it  over  the  fire  with  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  a 
long  time  ; take  it  oft',  and  pour  the  water  into  a 
vessel ; let  it  stand  till  near  cold  : then  pour  it 
gently  out,  and  in  the  sediment  will  be  seen  the  in- 
gredients which  have  been  mixed.  The  alum  will 
be  diiolved  iu  the  water,  and  may  be  extracted 
from  it.  If  jalup  has  been  used,  it  will  form  a 
thick  film  at  the  top,  and  the  heavy  ingredients 
will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Excellent  Rolls. 

Warm  one  ounce  of  butter  in  half  a pint  of  milk, 
put  to  it  a spoonful  and  a half  of  yeast  of  small 
beer,  and  a little  salt.  Put  two  pounds  of  flour  inti 
a pan,  and  mix  in  the  above.  Let  it  rise  an  hour  ; 
knead  it  well ; make  into  seven  rolls,  and  bake  iu 
a quick  oven. 

If  made  in  cakes  three  inches  Uiick,  sliced  and 
buttered,  they  resemble  Sally  Lumm’s,  as  made  at 
Bath. 

The  foregoing  receipt,  with  the  addition  of  a lit- 
tle saft'ron  boiled  in  half  a tea-cupful  of  milk,  makes 
them  remarkably  good. 

French  Rolls. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour  ; 
mix  one  egg  beaten,  a little  yeast  that  is  not  bitter, 

1 nd  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a dough  of  a mid- 
dling stilfness.  Beat  it  well,  but  do  not  knead ; 
let  it  rise,  and  bake  on  tins. 

Brentford  Rolls. 

Mix  with  two  pounds  of  flour  a little  salt,  two 
ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces  of  butter,  and 
two  eggs  beaten  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and 
almut  a pint  of  milk.  Knead  the  dough  well,  and 
set  it  to  rise  before  the  tire.  Make  twelve  rolls, 
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butter  fin  plates,  jand  set  tbeni  before  tbe  fire  to 
rise,  till  the;  become  of  a proper  sizej  then  baie 
hatf  an  hour. 

Potatoe  RoUt. 

'oil  ' f.  T runes  of  potatoes,  bruise  and  work 
(hem  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  as  much  miilc 
as  will  make  them  pass  through  a colander,  l ake 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  )east,  and  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  mix  with  the  potatoes,  then 
pour  the  whole  upon  Ove  pounds  of  flour,  and  ai.M 
some  salt.  Knead  it  well : if  not  of  a proper  con- 
sistence, put  a little  more  milk  and  water  warm  : 
let  it  stajid  before  the  fire  an  hour  to  rise;  work  it 
well,  and  make  into  rolls.  Bake  about  half  an 
hour  in  an  oven  not  quite  so  hot  as  for  bread. 

They  eat  well,  toasted  and  buttered. 

Muffins. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour  with  two  eggs,  two 
ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a pint  of  milk,  and  four 
or  five  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; beat  it  thoroughly,  and 
set  it  te  rise  two  or  three  hours.  Bake  on  a hot 
hearth,  in  fiat  cakes.  tVhen  done  on  one  side, 
turn  them. 

Note.  Mufiins,  rolls,  or  breaa,  if  stale,  may  be 
made  to  taste  new,  by  dipping  in  cold  water  and 
toasting,  or  heating  in  an  oven,  or  Dutch  oven,tdi 
the  outside  be  crisp. 

Yorkshire  Cakes, 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  mix  with  it  four 
ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a pint  of  good  milk,  three 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  two  eggs;  beat  all  well 
together,  and  let  it  rise ; then  knead  it,  and  make 
into  cakes  ; let  them  rise  on  tins  before  you  bake, 
which  do  in  a slow  oven. 
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Another  sort  is  made  as  above,  leaving  opt  the 
butter.  The  first  sort  is  shorter,  the  last  lighter. 

Hard  Biscuits 

Warm  two  ounces  of  butter  in  as  much  skimmed 
milk  as  will  make  a pound  of  flour  into  a very  stiff 
paste ; beat  it  with  a rolling-pin,  and  work  it  very 
smooth.  Roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  round  biscuits ; 
prick  them  fiill  of  holes  with  a fork.  About  six 
minutes  will  bake  them. 

Plain  and  very  crisp  Biscuits. 

Make  a pound  of  flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
some  milk  into  a very  stiff  paste  ; beat  it  well,  and 
knead  till  quite  smooth  ; roll  very  tliin,  and  cut 
into  biscuits.  Bake  them  in  a slow  oven  tilt  quite 
dry  and  crisp. 


PART  X. 


HOME-BREWERY,  WINES,  &c. 

To  brew  very  fine  Welsh  Ale. 

Poor  forty-two  gallons  of  water  hot,  but  not 
quite  boiling,  on  eight  bushels  of  malt,  cover  and 
let  it  stand  three  hours.  In  the  mean  time  infuse 
four  pounds  of  hops  in  a little  hot  water,  and  put 
the  water  and  hops  into  the  tub,  and  run  the  wort 
upon  them,  and  boil  them  together  three  hours. 
Strain  ofi"  the  hops,  and  keep  for  the  small-beer. 
Let  the  wort  stand  in  a high  tub  till  cool  enough 
to  roceive  the  yeast,  of  which  put  two  quarts  of 
ale,  or,  if  you  cannot  get  it,  of  small-beer  yeast. 
Mix  it  thoroughly  and  often.  When  the  wort  has 
done  working,  the  second  or  third  day,  the  yeast 
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will  sink  rather  than  rise  in  the  middle  ; remore  rt 
then,  and  turn  the  ale  as  it  works  out ; pour  a 
quart  in  at  a time,  and  gently,  to  prerent  the  fer- 
mentation from  continuing  too  long,  which  weakens 
the  liquor.  Put  a bit  of  paper  orcr  the  bnngbole 
two  or  thee  days  before  stopping  up. 

Strong  Beer,  or  Ale. 

Twelve  bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogshead  for  beer 
(or  fourteen  if  you  wish  it  of  a very  good  body,J 
eight  for  ale  : for  either  pour  the  whole  quantity  ol 
water  hot,  but  not  boiling,  on  at  once,  and  let  if 
infuse  three  hours  close  covered  ; mash  it  in  the 
first  half  hour,  and  let  it  stand  the  remainder  of 
the  time.  Hun  it  on  the  hops  previously  infused 
in  water ; for  strong  beer,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  to  a bushel ; if  for  ale,  half  a pound.  Boil 
them  with  the  wort  two  hours  from  the  time  it  be- 
gins to  boil.  Cool  a pailful  to  add  two  quarts  of 
yeast  to,  which  will  prepare  it  for  putting  to  the 
rest  when  ready  next  day  ; but  if  possible  put  to- 
gether the  same  night.  Tun  as  usual.  Cover  the 
bunghole  with  paper  when  the  beer  has  done  work- 
ing ; and  when  it  is  to  be  stopped,  have  ready  a 
pound  and  a half  of  hops  dried  before  the  fire,  put 
them  into  the  bunghole,  and  fasten  it  up. 

Let  it  stand  twelve  months  in  casks,  and  twelve 
in  bottles,  before  it  be  drank.  It  will  keep,  and 
be  very  fine,  eight  or  ten  years.  It  should  be 
brewed  the  beginning  of  March. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bottles  are 
perfectly  prepared,  and  that  the  corks  are  of  the 
best  sort. 

The  ale  will  be  ready  in  three  or  four  months  ; 
and  if  the  vent  peg  be  never  removed,  it  will  have 
s]  irit  and  strength  to  tlie  very  last.  Allow  two 
gallons  of  water  at  first  for  waste. 
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After  the  beer  or  ale  is  run  from  the  gvains,  po  iw 
a hogshead  and  a half  for  the  twelve  bushels,  and  a 
hogshead  of  water  if  eight  were  brewed  ; mash,  and 
let  stand,  and  then  boil,  &c.  Use  some  of  the  hups 
for  this  table-beer  tliat  were  boiled  for  the  strong. 

When  thunder  or  hot  weather  causes  beer  to  turn 
sour,  a tea-spoonful,  or  more,  if  required,  of  salt  of 
wormwood  put  into  the  jug  will  rectify  it.  Let  it 
be  drawn  just  before  it  is  drunk,  or  it  will  taste  flat. 

Excellent  Table  Bjaer. 

On  three  bushels  of  malt  pour  of  hot  water  the  third 
of  the  quantity  you  are  to  use,  which  is  to  be  thirty- 
nine  gallons ; cover  it  warm  half  an  hour,  then  mash, 
and  let  it  stand  two  hours  and  a half  more,  then  set 
it  to  drain.  When  dry,  add  half  the  remaining  water 
mash,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  run  that  into 
another  tub,  and  pour  the  rest  of  the  water  on  the 
malt,  stir  it  well,  and  cover  it,  letting  it  iofu  se  a fu  II 
horur.  Hun  that  off,  and  mi\  all  together.  A pound 
and  a half  of  hops  should  be  infused  in  water,  as 
in  the  former  receipt,  and  be  put  into  the  tub  for 
the  first  running. 

Hoil  the  hops  with  the  wort  an  hour  from  the  time 
it  first  boils.  Strain  off  and  cool.  If  the  whole  be 
not  cool  enough  that  day  to  add  to  tlie  yeast,  a pail 
or  two  of  wort  may  be  prepared,  and  a quart  ot 
yeast  put  to  it  over  night.  Before  tunning,  all  the 
wort  should  be  added  together,  and  thorouglily  mix- 
ed with  the  lade-pail.'  When  the  wort  ceases  to 
work,  put  a bit  of  paper  on  the  bung  hole  for  three 
days,  when  it  may  safely  be  fastened  close.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  the  beer  will  be  fit  for  drinking. 

Note. — Servants  should  be  directed  to  put  a cork 
into  every  barrel  as  soon  as  the  cock  is  taken  out, 
and  to  fasten  in  the  vent-peg,  the  air  causing  casks 
to  become  musty. 
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To  refine  Beer,  Ale,  Wtne,  or  Cider, 

Flit  two  ounces  of  ii«ingla>8  shavings  to  soak  m 
a quart  of  the  liquor  that  you  want  to  clear,  beat  it 
with  a whisk  every  day  till  dissolved-  Draw  off  a 
third  part  of  the  cask,  and  mix  the  above  with  it; 
likewise  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pearl  ashes,  one 
ouuce  of  salt  of  tartar  calcined,  and  one  ounce  of 
burnt  alum  powdered.  Stir  itwell,  then  return  the 
liquor  into  the  cask,  and  stir  it  with  a clean  st.ik 
Stop  it  up,  and  in  a few  days  it  will  be  fine. 

Extract^  of  Malt,  for  Cought. 

Over  half  a bushel  of  pale  ground  malt  pour  as 
much  hot  (not  boiling)  water  as  will  just  cover  it. 
In  forty-eight  hours,  drain  oflT  the  liquor  entirely, 
but  without  squeezing  the  grains ; put  the  former 
into  a large  sweetmeat  pan,  or  saucepan,  that  there 
may  be  room  to  boil  as  quick  as  pMsible,  without 
boiling  over  : when  it  begins  to  thicken,  stir  coo- 
Btantly.  It  must  be  as  thick  as  treacle. 

A dessert  spoonful  thrice  a day. 

To  preserve  Yeast. 

When  you  have  plenty  of  yeast,  begin  to  save  h 
in  the  following  manner:  Whisk  it  until  it  becomes 
thin,  then  take  a large  wooden  dish,  wash  it  very 
nicely,  and  when  quite  dry,  lay  a layer  of  yeast 
over  the  inside  with  asoft  brush  ; let  itdry,  P*j| 
another  layer  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  do  nnUI 
you  have  a sufficient  quantity,  obsemng  that  each 
coat  dry  thoroughly  before  another  ^ added.  It 
may  be  put  on  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  wmi 
keep  several  months;  when  to  be  used,  cut  a piece 
out;  stir  it  in  warm  water.  ■ i 

If  to  be  used  for  brewing,  keep  it  by  dipping  large 
handfuls  of  birch  tied  together;  and  when  dry,  re- 
peat the  dripping  once.  You  may  thus  do  as  many 
as  you  please  ; but  take  care  that  no  dust  corow  to 
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‘I  pni,  or  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  as 
Iwibre.  When  the  wort  is  settowork,  throw  into  it 
/•ne  of  these  bunches,  and  it  will  do  as  well  as  with 
fr.'sh  yeast ; but  if  mixed  with  a small  quantity  first, 
and  then  added  to  the  wliole,  it  will  work  sooner. 

Remarls  on  Encflish  Wines. 

English  wines  would  be  found  particularly  useful 
now  foreign  are  so  high-priced  ; and  thougli  sugar 
is  dear,  they  may  be  made  at  quarter  of  the  expense. 
If  carefully  made,  and  kept  three  or  four  years,  a 
proportionable  strength  being  given,  they  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  foreign  wines  for  health,  and 
cause  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  expenditure. 

A rich  and  pleasant  vnne. 

Take  new  cider  from  the  press,  mix  it  with  as 
much  honey  as  will  support  an  egg,  boil  gently  fifteen 
minutes,  but  not  in  an  iron,  brass,  or  copper  pot. 
Skim  it  well;  when  cool,  let  it  be  tunned,  but  do 
not  quite  fill.  In  March  following  bottle  it,  and  it 
will  be  fit  to  drink  in  six  weeks ; but  will  be  less 
sweet  if  kept  longer  in  tlie  cask.  You  will  have  a 
ric  h and  a strong  wine,  and  it  will  keep  well.  This 
wdl  serve  for  any  culinary  purposes  which  milk,  or 
sweet  wine,  is  directed  for. 

Honey  is  a fine  ingredient  to  assist,  and  render 
palatable,  new  crabbed  austere  cider. 

Raspberry  Wine, 

To  every  quart  of  well-picked  raspberries,  put  a 
quart  of  water ; bruise,  and  let  themstand  two  days  ; 
strain  oflfthe  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon  put  three 
pounds  of  lump-sugar ; when  dissolved,  put  the  li- 
quor in  a barrel,  and  when  fine,  which  will  be  in 
about  two  months,  buttle  it,  and  to  each  buttle  put 
a spoonful  of  brandy,  or  a glass  of  wine. 

Raspberry  or  Currant  Wine. 

To  every  three  pints  of  fruit,  carefully  cleared  .frum 
■I 
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mouldy  or  bad,  put  one  quart  of  water;  bruife  the 
former.  In  twenty-four  hours  strain  the  liquor,  and 
put  to  every  quart  a pound  of  sugar,  of  good  midliBg 
quality  of  Lisbon.  If  for  white  currants,  me  lump 
sugar.  It  is  best  to  put  the  fruit,  &c.  in  a large 
pan ; and  when  in  three  or  four  days  the  scum  rise* 
take  that  off  before  the  liquor  be  put  into  the  barreL 
Those  who  make  from  their  own  gardens  may  not 
have  a sufficiency  to  fill  the  barrel  at  once:  the  wine 
will  not  be  hurt  if  made  in  the  pan,  in  the  above 
proportions,  and  added  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  ran 
be  gathered  in  dry  weather.  Keep  an  account  of 
what  is  put  in  at  each  time. 

Another  way. — Put  five  quarts  of  currants,  and 
a pint  of  raspberries,  to  every  two  gallons  of  water; 
let  them  soak  a night ; then  squeeze  and  break  them 
well.  Nest  day  rub  them  well  on  a fine  wire  sieve, 
till  all  the  juice  is  obtained,  washing  the  skins  again 
with  some  of  the  water;  then  to  every  gallon  put 
four  pounds  of  very  good  Lisbon  sugar,  but  ntit 
white,  which  is  often  adulterated ; tun  it  immediate- 
ly, and  lay  the  bung  lightly  on.  Do  not  use  any 
thing  to  work  it.  In  two  or  three  days  put  a bottle 
of  brandy  to  every  four  gallons : bung  it  close,  bat  j 
leave  the  peg  out  at  top  a few  days ; keep  it  three  i 
years,  and  it  will  be  a very  fine  agreeable  wine ; 
four  years  will  make  it  still  better. 

Black  Currant  Wine,  very  fine. 

To  every  three  quarts  of  juice,  put  the  same  of 
water  unboiled  ; and  to  every  thiw  quarts  of  the  li- 
quor add  three  pounds  of  very  pure  moist  sugar.  Put 
it  into  a cask,  reserving  a little  for  filling  up.  Put 
the  cask  in  a warm  dry  room,  and  the  liquor  will 
ferment  of  itself.  Skim  off  the  refuse,  when  the  fer- 
mentation shall  be  over,  and  fill  up  with  the  reserved 
liuuor.  When  it  has  ceased  working,  pour  three 
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quarts  of  brandy  to  forty  quarts  of  wine.  Bung  it 
close  for  nine  months,  then  bottle  it,  and  drain  the 
thick  part  tlirough  a jelly-bag,  until  it  be  clear,  and 
Lottie  that.  Keep  it  ten  or  twelve  months. 

Excellent  Ginger  Wine, 

Put  into  a very  nice  boiler  ten  gallons  of  water, 
fifteen  pounds  of  lump-sugar,  with  the  whites  of  six 
or  eight  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained,  mix  all  well 
w hile  cold ; when  tlie  liquor  boils,  skim  it  well  j 
put  in  half  a pound  of  common  white  ginger  bruised, 
boil  it  twenty  minutes.  Have  ready  the  very  thin 
rinds  of  seven  lemons,  and  pour  the  liquor  on  them ; 
w hen  cool,  tun  it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; put 
a quart  of  the  liquor  to  two  ounces  of  isinglass-sha- 
vings, while  warm,  whisk  it  wellthree  or  four  times, 
and  pour  all  together  into  the  barrel.  Next  day 
stop  it  up  ; in  three  weeks  bottle,  and  in  three  months 
it  will  be  a delicious  and  refreshing  liquor;  and 
tliough  cool,  perfectly  safe. 

Another. — Boil  nine  quarts  of  water  witli  six 
pounds  of  lump-sugar,  the  rinds  of  two  or  three  le- 
mons very  tliinly  pared,  with  two  ounces  of  bruised 
whiteginger,  halfanhour;  skim.  Put  threequarters 
of  a pound  of  raisins  into  the  cask  ; when  the  liquor 
is  lukewarm,  tun  it  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
strained,  and  a spoonful  and  a half  of  yeast.  Stir 
it  daily,  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass-shavings ; stop  it  up,  and 
bottle  it  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  Do  not  put  tlie 
lemon  peel  in  the  barrel. 

Excellent  Cowslip  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  weigh  three  pounds  of 
lump -sugar,  boil  the  quantity  half  an  hour,  taking 
ofl'the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cool  enough,  put  to 
it  a crust  of  toasted  breast  dipped  in  thick  yeast, 
let  tlie  liquor  ferment  in  the  tub  thirty-six  hours; 
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then  into  the  cask  put  for  every  gallon  the  peel  <’f 
two,  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  both  of  one  i'le 
orange  and  one  gallon  of  cowslip  pips,  then  pf  ur  ua 
them  the  liquor.  It  must  he  carefully  stirred  every 
day  for  a week ; then  to  every  five  gdlons  put  in  a 
bottle  of  brandy.  Let  the  cask  be  ch>se  stopped, 
and  stand  only  six  weeks  before  yon  bottle  off. 
Observe  to  use  the  best  corks. 


Elder  JVine. 

To  every  quart  of  berries  put  two  quarts  of  wafer, 
boil  half  an  hour,  run  tlie  liquor,  and  break  the  fruit 
through  a hair  sieve  ; then  to  every  quart  of  juice, 
put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  Lisixm  sugar,  coarse 
but  not  the  very  coarsest.  Boil  the  whole  a quarter 
of  an  hour  with  some  Jamaica  peppers,  ginger,  and 
a few  cloves.  Put  it  into  a tub,  and  when  of  a proper 
warmth,  into  the  barrel,  with  toast  and  yeast  to 
work,  which  there  is  more  difficulty  to  make  it  do 
than  most  other  liquors.  When  it  ceases  to  hisa, 
put  a quart  of  brandy  to  eight  gallons,  smd  stop  up. 
Bottie  in  the  spring  or  at  Christmas.  The  liquor 
must  be  in  a warm  place  to  make  it  work. 

IVliitc  Elder  Wine,  very  much  Hie  Frontiniac. 

Boil  eighteen  pounds  of  white  powder-sugar,  with 
six  gallons  of  water,  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  well 
beaten,  then  skim  it,  and  put  in  a quarter  of  apeck  of 
elder-flowers  from  the  tree  that  bears  white  berries,  do 
not  keep  them  on  the  fire.  When  near  cold,  stir  it, 
and  put  in  six  spoonfuls  of  leraon-Jutce,  four  or  five 
of  yeast,  and  beat  well  into  the  liquor  ; stir  it  every 
day  ; put  six  pounds  of  the  best  raisins,  stoned,  into 
the  cask,  and  tun  the  wine.  Slop  it  close,  and  bottle 
in  six  mouths.  M'hen  well  kept,  this  wine  will  pass 
for  Frontiniac. 

Clary  Wine. 

Boil  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  witli  forty-five  pounds 
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of  sugar  skim  it,  when  cool,  put  a little  to  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  so  by  degrees  add  a little 
more.  In  an  hour  pour  the  small  quantity  to  the 
large,  pour  the  liquor  on  clary-flowers,  picked  in 
the  dry  ; the  quantity  for  the  above  is  twelve  quarts. 
Those  who  gather  from  their  own  garden  may  have 
not  sufticient  to  put  in  at  once,  and  may  add  as  they 
can  get  them,  keeping  account  of  each  quart.  When 
it  ceases  to  hiss,  and  the  flowers  are  all  in,  stop  it 
up  for  four  months.  Rack  it  off,  empty  the  barrel 
of  the  dregs,  and  adding  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy, 
stop  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  six  or  eight  weeks ; then 
bottle  it. 

I Fxcellent  Raisin  Wine. 

\ To  every  gallon  of  spring-water,  put  eight  pou  ids 

, of  fresh  Smyrnas  in  a large  tub  ; stir  it  thoroug  dy 
every  day  for  a month  ; then  press  the  raisins  in  a 
horse-hair  bag  as  dry  as  possible  ; put  the  liquor 
into  a cask  ; and  when  it  has  done  hissing,  pour  in 
I a bottle  of  the  best  brandy ; stop  it  close  for  twelve 
[ months  ; then  rack  it  off',  but  without  the  dregs  ; 
filtre  them  through  a bag  of  flannel  of  three  or  four 
folds ; add  the  clear  to  the  quantity,  and  pour  one 
or  two  quarts  of  brandy,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel.  Stop  it  up,  and  at  the  end  of  tliree 
years,  you  may  either  bottle  it,  or  drink  it  from 
tlie  cask. 

Raisin  wine  would  be  extremely  good,  if  made 
rich  of  the  fruit,  and  kept  long,  which  improves 
the  flavour  greatly. 

Raisin  Wine  with  Cider. 

Put  two  hundred  weight  of  Malaga  raisins  into 
a cask,  and  pour  upon  them  a hogshead  of  good 
sound  cider  that  is  not  rough  ; stir  it  well  two  or 
three  days  ; stop  it,  and  let  it  stand  six  months  ; 
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then  rack  into  a cask  that  it  will  fill,  and  pot  in  a 
gallon  of  the  best  brandy. 

If  raisin  wine  be  much  used,  it  would  answer 
well  to  keep  a cask  always  fur  it,  and  bottle  off 
one  year’s  wine  just  in  time  to  make  the  next, 
which,  allowing  the  six  months  of  infusion,  would 
make  the  wine  to  be  eighteen  months  old.  In 
cider-counties  this  way  is  very  economical ; aiad 
even  if  not  thought  strong  enough,  the  addition  of 
another  quarter  of  a hundred  of  raisins  would  bn 
sulTicient,  and  the  wine  would  still  be  very  cheap. 

When  the  raisins  are  presseti  through  a horse- 
hair  bag,  they  will  either  produce  a good  spirit  b* 
distillation,  and  must  be  sent  to  a chemist  who 
will  do  it  (but  if  for  tliat  purpose,  they  must  be 
very  little  pressed  ;)  or  they  will  make  excellent 
vinegar,  on  which,  on  which  article  see  page  143. 

The  stalks  should  be  picked  out  for  the  above, 
and  may  be  thrown  into  any  cask  of  vinegar  that 
is  making  ; being  very  acid. 

Raisin  Wine  without  Cider. 

On  four  hundred  weight  of  INIalagas  pour  one 
hogshead  of  spring-water,  stir  well  daily  for  four- 
teen days,  then  squeeze  the  raisins  in  a horse-iutir 
bag  in  a press,  and  tun  the  liquor  ; when  it  ceases 
to  hiss,  stop  it  close.  In  six  months  rack  it  off 
into  another  cask,  or  into  a tub,  and  after  clearing 
out  the  sediment,  return  it  into  the  same,  but  do 
not  wash  it ; add  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy,  stop 
it  close,  and  in  six  months  bottle  it. 

Take  care  of  the  pressed  fruit,  for  the  uses  of 
which  refer  to  tlie  proceeding  receipt. 

Sad  Mead. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of 
honey,  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  taking 
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care  to  skim  it.  To  every  gallon  add  an  ounce  of 
hops  ; then  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand, 
till  next  day  : put  it  into  your  cask,  and  to  tliirteen 
gallons  of  the  liquor  add  a quart  of  brandy.  Let 
it  be  lightly  stopped  till  the  fermentation  is  over, 
and  then  stop  it  very  close.  If  you  make  a large 
cask,  keep  it  a year  in  cask. 

Cowslip  Mead. 

Put  thirty  pounds  of  honey  into  fifteen  gallons 
of  water,  and  boil  till  one  gallon  is  wasted  ; skim 
it,  take  itofftlie  fire,  and  have  ready  a dozen  and 
a half  of  lemons  quartered  ; pour  a gallon  of  the 
liquor  boiling  hot  upon  them  ; put  the  remainder 
of  the  liquor  into  a tub,  with  seveu  pecks  of  cow- 
slip-pips  ; let  tliem  remain  there  all  night,  and  then 
put  the  liquor  and  the  lemons  to  eight  spoonfuls  of 
new  yeast,  and  a handful  of  sweet-brier  : stir  all 
well  together  And  let  itwork  for  three  or  fourdays. 
Strain  it,  and  put  into  the  cask  : let  it  stand  six 
months,  and  then  bottle  it  for  keeping. 

Imperial. 

Put  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  juice 
and  paring  of  two  lemons,  into  a stone  jar  ; pour 
on  them  seven  quarts  of  boiling  water,  stir,  and 
Oliver  close.  \Vhen  cold,  sweeten  with  loaf-sugar, 
and  straining  it  bottle  and  cork  it  tight. 

This  is  a very  pleasant  liquor,  and  very  whole- 
some ; but  from  the  latter  consideration  was  at 
one  time  drunk  in  such  quantities,  as  to  become 
injurious.  Add,  in  bottling,  half  a pint  of  rum  to 
the  whole  quantity. 

Ratafia. 

Blanch  two  ounces  of  peach  and  apricot  kemelS; 
bruise,  and  put  them  into  a bottle,  and  fill  nearly 
up  with  brandy.  DiwioUe  half  a pound  of  white 
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sugar-candy  in  a cup  of  cold  water,  and  add  to  the 
brandy  after  it  has  stood  a njonlii  on  the  kemcta, 
niid  tliey  are  strained  off;  then  filtre  through  pa{>er, 
and  bottle  for  use.  The  leaves  of  peaches  aod 
nectarines,  when  the  trees  are  cut  in  the  spring, 
being  distilled,  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  ra- 
tafia in  puddings. 

Raspberry  Brandy. 

Pick  fine  dry  fruit,  put  into  a stone  jar,  and  the 
jar  into  a kettle  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth,  titt 
the  Juice  will  run  ; strain,  and  to  ever}- pint  add 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  give  one  boil  and  skim  it ; 
when  cold,  put  equal  quantities  of  juice  and  brandy, 
shake  well,  and  bottle.  Some  people  prefer  it 
stronger  of  tlie  brandy. 

An  excellent  method  of  making  Punch. 

Take  two  large  fresh  lemons  with  rough  skins, 
quite  ripe,  and  some  large  lumps  of  double  refined 
sugar.  Hub  the  sugar  over  tlie  lemons  till  it  ha> 
absorbed  all  the  yellow  part  of  tlie  skins.  Tiien 
])Ut  into  the  bowl  these  lumps,  and  as  much  more 
as  the  juice  of  the  lemons  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
quire ; for  no  certain  weight  can  be  mentioned,  as 
the  acidity  of  a lemon  cannot  be  known  till  t.-i«l, 
and  therefore  this  must  be  determined  by  the  ta-'le. 
Then  squeeze  the  lemon-juice  upon  the  sugar ; 
and  with  a bruiser  press  tlie  sugar  and  the  juice 
particularly  well  together,  for  a great  deal  of  the 
richness  and  fine  flavour  of  the  punch  depends  on 
this  rubbing  and  mixing  process  being  ihorougluj 
performed.  Then  mix  this  up  very  av  cll  with  boil- 
ing water  (soft  water  is  best)  till  the  whole  is  ra- 
ther cool.  When  this  mixture  (which  is  now  call- 
ed the  sherbet)  is  to  your  taste,  take  bramly  aod 
rum  in  equal  quantities,  and  put  them  to  it,  mixing 
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the  whole  well  together  again.  The  quaatitj  of 
liquor  must  be  according  to  your  taste:  two  good 
lemons  are  generally  enough  to  make  four  quarts 
of  punch,  including  a quart  of  liquor,  with  half 
a pound  of  sugar ; but  this  depends  much  on  taste, 
and  on  the  strength  of  the  spirit. 

As  the  pulp  is  disagreeable  to  some  persons,  tho 
sherbet  may  be  strained  before  tlie  liquor  is  putin. 
Some  strain  the  lemon  before  they  put  it  to  the  su- 
gar, which  is  improper ; as  when  the  pulp  and 
sugar  are  well  mixed  together,  it  adds  much  to  the 
richness  of  the  punch. 

U'hen  only  rum  is  used,  about  half  a pint  of 
porter  will  soften  the  puuch  ; and  even  when  both 
i rum  and  brandy  are  used,  the  porter  gives  a rich- 
l ness,  and  to  some  a very  pleasant  flavour. 

I This  receipt  has  never  been  in  print  before,  but 
! is  greatly  admired  amongst  the  writer’s  friends. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  too  much  pains  in  all  the 
I processes  of  mixing,  and  in  minding  to  do  them 
I extremely  well,  that  all  the  different  articles  may 
f be  most  thorougly  incorporated  together 

Verder,  or  Milk  Punch. 

Pare  six  oranges,  and  six  lemons,  as  thin  as  you 
can,  grate  them  after  with  sugar  to  get  the  flavour. 
Steep  the  peels  in  a bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  stop- 
ped close  twenty-four  hours.  Squeeze  the  fruit 
on  two  pounds  of  sugar,  add  to  it  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  one  of  new  milk,  boiling  hot : stir  the 
nini  into  the  above,  and  run  it  through  a jelly-bag 
till  perfectly  clear.  Bottle,  and  cork  close  imme- 
diately. 

Norfolk  Punch. 

I In  twenty  quarts  of  French  brandy  put  the  peels 
/ of  thirty  lemons  and  tliirty  oraugj  , pared  so  Ihiit 
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that  not  the  least  of  the  white  is  left.  Infnse  twelre 
hours.  Have  ready  thirty  quarts  of  cold  water 
tliat  has  boiled  : put  to  it  fifteen  pounds  of  double* 
refined  sugar;  and  when  well  mixed,  poor  it  npuo 
the  brandy  and  peels,  adding  the  juice  of  the 
oranges  and  of  twenty-four  lemons ; mix  well : 
tlien  strain  through  a veiy  fine  hair  sieve,  into  a 
very  clean  barrel  that  has  held  spirits,  and  put  two 
quarts  of  new  milk.  Stir,  and  then  bung  it  close ; 
let  it  stand  six  weeks  in  a warm  cellar;  bottle  the 
liquor  for  use,  observing  great  care  that  the  bottles 
are  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  the  corks  of  the 
best  quality,  and  well  put  in.  This  liquor  will 
keep  many  years,  and  improves  by  age. 

Another  way. — Pare  six  lemons  and  three  .Se- 
ville oranges  very  thin,  squeeze  the  juice  into  a 
large  teapot,  put  to  it  two  quarts  of  brandy,  one 
of  white  wine,  and  one  of  milk,  and  one  pound  and 
a quarter  of  sugar.  Let  it  be  mixed,  and  the® 
covered  for  twenty-four  hours,  strain  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  clear,  then  bottle  it. 

White  Currant  Shrub. 

Strip  the  fruit  and  prepare  in  a jar  as  for  jefly  ; 
strain  the  juice,  of  which  put  two  quarts  to  one 
gullon  of  rum,  and  two  pounds  of  lump-sugar; 
strain  through  a jelly-bag. 

PART  XI. 


DAIRY  AND  POULTRY. 

DAIRY. 

The  servants  of  each  country  are  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  mode  of  managing  the  butter 
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and  chsese  of  that  country ; but  the  following  hints 
may  not  be  unacceptable,  to  give  information  to 
the  mistress. 

On  the  Management  of  Cows,  <SfC. 

Cows  should  be  carefully  treated  ; if  their  teats 
are  sore,  they  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water 
twice  a day  ; and  either  be  dressed  with  soft  oint- 
ment, or  done  with  spirits  and  water.  If  the  former, 
great  cleanliness  is  necessary.  The  milk,  at  these 
times,  should  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  it  should 
be  strained  and  emptied  into  clean  pans  immediately 
in  winter,  but  not  till  cool  in  summer.  White  ware 
is  preferable,  as  the  red  is  porous,  and  cannot  be 
so  thoroughly  scalded. 

The  greatest  possible  attention  must  be  paid  to 
great  cleanliness  in  adairy  ; all  the  utensils,  shelves, 

I dressers,  and  the  floor  should  be  kept  with  the  most 
perfect  neatness,  and  cold  water  thrown  over  every 
part  very  often.  There  should  be  shutters  to  keep 
I out  the  sun,  and  the  hot  air.  Meat  hung  in  a dairy 
will  spoil  milk. 

The  cows  should  be  milked  at  a regular  and  early 
hour,  and  the  udders  emptied,  or  the  quantity  will 
decrease.  The  quantity  of  milk  depends  on  many 
causes  ; as  the  goodness,  breed,  and  health  of  the 
cow,  the  pasture,  the  length  of  time  from  calving, 
the  having  plenty  of  clean  water  in  the  field  she  feeds 
in,  &c.  A change  of  pasture  will  tend  to  increase 
it.  People  who  attend  properly  to  the  dairy  will 
, feed  the  cows  particularly  well  two  or  three  weeks 
before  they  calve,  which  makes  the  milk  more 
‘ abundant  after.  In  gentlemen’s  dairies  more  atten- 
' tion  is  paid  to  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  cows,  than 
to  their  produce,  which  dairymen  look  most  to. 

For  making  cheese  the  cows  should  calve  from 
Lady-day  to  May,  that  tlie  large  quantity  of  milk 
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ni  y uluifc  into  use  about  the  same  time ; but  ia 
1^‘juUeiuen's  families  one  or  two  should  ralve  w • 
.i.uc;us\  or  September  for  a supply  in  winter.  Id  { : 
ir'ooO  pastures  the  average  produce  of  a dairy  is  r 
about  three  gallons  a day  each  eow,  from  I.,adyAlay 
t Rlichaelmas,  and  from  thence  to  Christmas  one  t 
gallon  a day.  Cows  will  be  profitable  milkers  to  1 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  if  of  a proper  breed,  r 

tnien  a calf  is  to  be  reared,  it  should  be  takes  i. 
from  the  cow  in  a week  at  farthest,  or  it  w ill  cause  ; 
great  trouble  in  rearing,  because  it  will  be  difficult  i: 
to  make  it  take  milk  in  a pan.  Take  it  from  the  • 
cowin  the  morning,  and  keep  it  withont  food  till  f 
the  nest  morning ; and  then,  being  hungry,  it  will  ( 
drink  withont  difficulty.  Skimmed  milk  and  fresh  f. 
whey,  just  as  warm  as  new  milk,  should  be  girea  c; 
twice  a day  in  such  quantity  as  is  required.  If  , 
milk  runs  short,  smooth  gruel  mixed  with  mUk  will  i 
do.  At  first,  let  the  calf  be  out  only  by  day,  and  ; 
feed  it  at  night  and  morning. 

M'heu  the  family  is  absent,  or  tliere  is  nota  grest  ^ 
call  for  cream,  a careful  dairy-maid  seizes  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  for  the  winter-store ; sheshoul  1 , 

have  a book  to  keep  an  account,  or  get  some  one  u , 
set  down  for  her  the  produce  of  each  week,  and 
set  down  what  butter  she  pots.  The  weight  the  pot  ^ 
will  hold  should  be  marked  on  each  in  making  in  , 
the  pottery.  In  another  part  of  the  book  should  be  . 
stated  the  poultry  reared  in  one  leaf,  and  the  weekly 
consumption  in  another  part 

Observations  respecting  Chefs'. 

This  well-known  article  differs  according  to  the 
pasture  in  which  the  cows  feed.  Various  modes  of  ? 
preparing  may  effect  a great  deal;  and  it  will  be 
bad  or  good  of  its  kind,  by  being  in  unskilful  haada  i 
or  the  contrary  ; but  much  will  still  depend  on  the  1 
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former  circumstance.  The  same  land  rarely  makes 
very  fine  butter  and  remarkably  fine  cheese ; yet 
due  care  may  give  one  pretty  good,  where  the  other 
excels  in  quality. 

When  one  is  not  as  fine  as  the  other,  attention 
and  change  of  method  may  amend  the  inferior. 
There  is  usually  however  too  much  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  dairy-people,  to  make  them  give  up  an 
old  custom  for  one  newly  recommended.  This  calls 
for  the  eye  of  the  superior.  A gentleman  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  procuringcattle  from  every  county 
noted  for  good  cheese,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
Cheshire,  double  Gloucester,  North  Wiltshire, 
Chedder,  and  many  other  sorts,  are  so  excellent  as 
not  to  discredit  their  names.  As  the  cows  are  all 
on  one  estate,  it  should  seem  that  the  mode  of  ma- 
king must  be  a principal  cause  of  the  difference  in 
flavour  : besides,  there  is  much  in  the  size  and 
manner  of  keeping. 

Cheese  made  on  the  same  ground,  of  new,  skim- 
med, or  mixed  milk,  will  differ  greatly,  not  in 
richness  only,  but  also  in  taste.  Those  who  direct 
a dairy  in  a gentleman’s  family  should  consider  in 
which  way  it  can  be  managed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Kven  with  few  cows,  cheeses  of  value  may  be  made 
from  a tolerable  pasture,  by  taking  the  whole  of  two 
meals  of  milk,  and  proportioning  the  thickness  of 
tlie  vat  to  the  quantity,  rather  than  having  a wide 
and  flat  one,  as  the  former  will  be  most  mellow. 
The  addition  of  a pound  of  fresh-made  butter,  of  a 
good  quality,  will  cause  the  cheese  made  on  poor 
land  to  be  of  a different  quality  from  that  usually 
produced  by  it. 

A few  cheeses  thus  made,  when  the  weather  is 
not  extremely  hot,  and  when  the  cows  are  in  full 
feed,  will  be  very  advantageous  for  the  use  of  the 
parlour.  Cheese  for  common  family  use  will  be  very 
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well  produced  by  two  meals  of  skim,  and  ooeof  new 
milk ; oringood  land,  by  the  skim  milk  only.  BuitrT 
likewise  should  be  made,  and  potted  down  for  wii.. 
ter  use,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  cheese,  . 
above,  which  will  not  take  much  time. 

To  prepare  Rennet^  to  turn  the  MiH. 

Take  out  the  stomach  of  a calf  as  soon  as  killeil. 
and  scour  it  inside  and  out  with  saltafierit  is  cleared 
of  the  curd,  always  found  in  it.  Let  it  drain  a few 
hours ; then  sew  it  up  with  two  good  handfuls  of 
salt  in  it,  or  stretch  it  on  a stick  well  salted ; or  keep 
it  in  the  salt  wet,  and  soak  a bit,  which  will  do 
over  and  over  by  fresh  water. 

Another  way. — Clean  the  maw  as  above;  next 
day  take  two  quarts  of  fresh  spring  water,  and  pul 
into  it  a handful  of  hawthorn-tops,  a handful  of 
sweet-brier,  and  a handful  of  rose-leaves,  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  forty  cloves,  fourblades  of mace,  asprinc 
of  knotted-marjoram,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of 
salt.  Let  them  boil  gently  to  three  pints  of  water; 
strain  it  off : and  when  only  milk-warm,  pour  it  «*n 
the  veil  (that  is,  the  maw).  Slice  a lemon  into  it; 
let  it  stand  two  days  ; strain  it  again,  and  bottle  it 
for  use.  It  will  keep  good  at  least  twelve  months, 
and  has  a very  fine  flavour.  You  may  add  any  sweet 
aromatic  herbs  to  the  above.  It  must  be  pretty  salt  , 
but  not  brine.  A little  will  do  for  turning.  Salt 
the  veil  again  for  a week  or  two,  and  dry  it  stretched  ’ 
on  sticks  crossed,  and  it  will  be  near  as  strong  as 
ever.  Do  not  keep  it  in  a hot  place  when  dry. 

To  mol-  ’ Cheese. 

Put  the  milk  into  a large  tub,  warmin  : a part 
till  it  is  of  a degree  of  heat  quite  equal  to  new  ; H 
too  hot,  the  cheese  will  be  tough.  Putin  as  much 
rennet  as  will  turn  it,  and  cover  it  over.  Let  it  s .-  nd 
lill  completely  turned ; then  strike  the  curd  dvwa 
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sercral  times  with  the  skimming-dish,  and  let  it  se- 
parate, still  covering  it.  There  are  two  modes  of 
breaking  the  curd  ; and  there  will  be  a difference  in 
the  taste  of  the  cheese,  according  as  either  is  obser- 
ved; one  is,  to  gather  it  with  the  hands  very  gently 
towards  the  side  of  the  tub,  letting  the  whey  pass 
through  the  fingers  till  it  is  cleared,  and  lading  it 
off  as  it  collects.  The  other  is,  to  get  the  whey  from 
it  by  early  breaking  the  curd  : the  last  method  de- 
prives it  of  many  of  its  oily  particles,  and  it  therefore 
less  proper.  Put  the  vat  on  a ladder  over  the  tub, 
and  fill  it  with  curd  by  the  skimmer  : press  the  curd 
close  with  your  hand,  and  add  more  as  it  sinks  ; and 
it  must  be  finally  left  two  inches  above  the  edge. 
Before  the  vat  is  filled,  the  cheese-cloth  must  be  laid 
at  the  bottom  ; and  when  full  drawn  smooth  over 
on  all  sides. 

There  are  two  modes  of  salting  cheese ; one  by 
mixing  it  in  the  curd  while  in  the  tub  after  the  whey 
is  out ; and  the  other  by  putting  it  in  the  vat,  and 
crumbling  the  curd  all  to  pieces  witli  it,  after  the 
first  sqeezing  with  the  hands  has  dried  it.  The  first 
method  appears  the  best  on  some  accounts,  but  nut 
oil  all,  and  therefore  the  cu  atom  of  the  country  must 
direct.  Put  a board  under  and  over  the  vat,  and 
place  it  in  the  press:  in  two  hours  turn  it  out,  and 
put  a fresh  cheese-cloth  ; press  it  again  for  eight 
or  nine  hours ; then  salt  it  all  over,  and  turn  it 
again  in  the  vat,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  press  four- 
teen or  sixteen  hours  ; observing  to  put  the  cheeses 

II  last  made  undermost  Before  putting  them  the  last 
time  into  the  vat,  pare  the  edges  if  they  do  not  look 
smooth.  The  vat  should  have  holes  at  the  sides 
and  at  bottom  to  let  all  the  whey  pass  through.  Put 
: on  clean  boards,  and  change  and  scald  tliem. 

To  preserre  Cheese  sound. 

Wash  in  warm  whey,  when  you  have  any,  and 
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wipe  it  once  a month,  and  keep  it  on  a rack.  If 
you  want  to  ripen  it,  a damp  cellar  will  Urioi'  it 
forward.  M'lien  a whole  cheese  is  cut,  the  lar’cr" 
quantity  should  be  spread  with  butter  inside,  and 
the  outside  wiped,  to  preserve  it.  To  keep  thtwe 
in  aaily  use  moist,  let  a clean  cloth  be  wrung  oat 
from  cold  water,  and  wrap  round  them  when  carried 
from  table.  Dry  cheese  may  be  used  to  advantaee 
to  grate  for  serviugwith  macaronior  eating  without. 
These  observations  are  made  with  a view  to  make 
the  above  articles  less  expensive,  as  in  mostfamilie* 
where  much  is  used  there  is  waste. 

'/’o  male  Hage  Cfia^c. 

Hruise  the  lops  of  young  red  sage  in  a mortar, 
willi  some  leaves  of  spinach,  and  squeeze  the  juice ; 
mix  it  with  llie  rennet  in  the  milk,  more  or  less' 
according  as  you  like  for  colour  and  taste.  M'ben 
the  curd  is  come,  break  it  gently,  and  put  it  in  with 
tlic  skimmer,  till  it  is  pressed  two  inches  above  one 
vat.  Press  it  eight  or  ten  hours.  Salt  it,  and  tu» 
every  day. 

Cream  Cheese. 


Put  five  quarts  of  strippings,  that  is,  the  last  off  . 
the  milk,  into  a pan,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  retniet.  I 
When  the  curd  is  come,  strike  it  down  two  or  thrre|  ^ 
times  with  the  skimming-dish  just  to  break  it  Let  I 
it  stand  two  hours,  then  spread  a cheese-cloth  on  a 
sieve,  put  the  curd  on  it,  and  let  the  whey  drain ; 
break  the  curd  a little  with  your  hand,  and  put  ii 
into  a vat  with  a two-pound  weight  upon  it.  I.iet  i 
stand  twelve  hours,  take  it  out,  and  bind  a lilM  w-, 
round.  Turn  every  day  till  dry,  from  one  bivard  tc  ». 
anotlier ; cover  them  with  nettles,  or  clean  dock- 
leaves,  and  put  between  two  pewter  plali-s  to  ripeo.  ^ 
If  the  weather  be  warm,  it  will  be  ready  in  th- 
weeks. 
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Another. — Have  ready  a kettle  of  boiling  water 
put  five  quarts  of  new  milk  into  a pan,  and  five  pints 
of  cold  water,  and  five  of  hot ; when  of  a proper 
heat,  put  in  as  much  rennet  as  will  bring  it  in  twen- 
ty minutes,  likewise  a bit  of  sugar.  When  come, 
strike  the  skimmer  three  or  four  times  down,  and 
leave  it  on  the  curd.  In  an  hour  or  two  lade  it  into 
the  vat  without  touching  it ; put  a two-pound  weight 
on  it  when  the  whey  has  run  from  it,  and  the  vat 
is  full. 

Another  sort. — Put  as  much  salt  to  three  pints 
of  raw  cream  as  shall  season  it : stir  it  well,  and 
pour  it  into  a sieve  in  which  you  have  folded  a 
cheese  cloth  three  or  four  times,  and  laid  at  the 
bottom.  W'hen  it  hardens,  cover  it  with  nettles  on 
a pewter  plate. 

Rush-Cream  Cheese, 

- To  a quart  of  fresh  cream  put  a pint  of  new-milk 
I warm  enough  to  make  the  cream  a proper  warmth, 
a bit  of  sugar,  and  a little  rennet. 

Set  near  the'  fire  till  the  curd  comes ; fill  a vat 
made  in  the  form  of  a brick,  of  wheat-straw,  or 
rushes  sewed  together.  Have  ready  a square  of 
straw,  or  rushes  sewed  flat,  to  rest  the  vat  on,  and 
another  to  cover  it ; the  vat  being  open  at  top  and 
Ixittom.  Next  day  take  it  out,  and  change  it  as 
above  to  ripen.  A half-pound  weight  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  on  it. 

Another  way. — Take  a pintof  very  thick  sour 
cream  from  the  top  of  tlie  pan  for  gathering  butter, 
lay  a napkin  on  two  plates,  and  pour  tialf  into  each, 
let  them  stand  twelve  hours,  then  put  tliem  on  a 
fresh  wet  napkin  in  one  plate,  and  cover  with  the 
same  ; this  do  every  twelve  hours  until  you  find  the 
cheese  begins  to  look  dry,  then  ripen  it  with  nut 
leaves:  it  will  be  ready  in  ten  days. 
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Fresh  nettles,  or  two  pewter  plates,  will  ripen 
cream-cheese  very  well. 

Observations  respecting  Butter . 

There  is  no  one  article  of  family  consumption  more 
in  use,  of  greater  variety  in  go^ness,  or  that  is  ot 
more  consequence  to  have  of  a superior  quality,  than 
this,  and  the  economizing  of  which  is  more  necessary. 
The  sweetness  of  butler  is  not  affected  by  the  cream 
being  turned  of  which  it  is  made.  When  cows  are 
in  turnips  or  eat  cabbages,  the  taste  is  very  disa- 
greeable, and  the  following  ways  have  be^  tried 
•with  advantage  to  obviate  it : — 

When  the  milk  is  strained  into  the  pans,  put  tc 
every  six  gallons  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Or 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  nitre  in  a pint  of  spring-water, 
and  put  a quarter  of  a pint  to  every  fifteen  gallon^ 
of  milk.  Or  when  you  chum,  keep  back  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  the  sour  cream,  and  put  it  into  a well- 
scalded  pot,  into  which  you  are  to  gather  the  next 
cream  ; stir  that  well,  and  do  so  with  every  fresh 
addition. 

To  make  Butter, 

Durnng  summer,  skim  the  milk  when  the  sun  ha: 
not  heated  the  dairy  : at  that  season  it  should  stand 
for  butter  twenty-four  hours  without  skhnming,  and 
forty-eight  in  winter.  Deposit  the  cream-pot  in  a ■■ 
very  cold  cellar,  if  your  dairy  is  not  more  so.  If  you 
cannot  chum  daily,  change  it  into  scalded  fresh 
but  never  omit  churning  twice  a week.  If  possible,  • 
put  the  chum  in  a thorough  air  ; and  it  not  a barrel  ■' 
one,  set  it  in  a tub  of  water  two  feet  deep,  which  ‘ 
will  give  firmness  to  the  butter.  When  the  bnttei  -- 
is  come,  pour  off  the  butteraiilk,  and  put  the  buttei 
into  a fresh  scalded-pan,  or  tubs  whi^  have  after- 
wards  been  in  cold  water.  Pour  w ater  on  it,  and 
let  it  lie  to  acquire  some  hardness  before  you  work  's, 
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it ; then  change  the  water,  and  beat  it  witli  flat 
boards  so  perfectly  tliat  not.  the  least  taste  of  the 
buttermilk  remain,  and  that  the  water,  which  must 
be  often  changed,  shall  be  quite  clear  in  colour. 
Then  work  some  salt  into  it,  weigh,  and  make  it 
into  forms  ; throw  them  into  cold  water,  in  an  earthen 
pan  and  cover  of  the  qneenV  ware.  You  will  then 
have  very  nice  and  cool  butter  in  the  hottest  wea* 
tlier.  It  requires  more  working  in  hot  than  in  cold 
weather ; but  in  neitlier  should  be  left  with  a particle 
of  buttermilk,  or  a sour  taste,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

To  preserve  Butter. 

Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part 
good  loaf-sugar,  and  one  part  saltpetre  ; beat  them 
well  together.  To  sixteen  onnces  of  butter  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  the  milk,  put  one  ounce  of  this  com- 
position ; work  it  well,  and  pot  down  when  become 
firm  and  cold. 

The  butter  thus  preserved  is  the  better  for  keeping 
and  should  not  be  used  under  a mouth.  This  article 
should  be  kept  from  the  air,  and  is  best  in  pots  of 
tlie  best  glazed  earth,  that  will  hold  from  ten  to 
fourteen  pounds  each. 

To  preserve  Buiter  for  Winter,  the  best  way. 

When  the  butter  has  been  prepared  as  above  di- 
rected, take  two  parts  of  best  common  salt,  one  part 
of  good  loaf-sugar,  and  one  part  of  saltpetre,  beaten 
and  blended  well  together.  Of  this  composition 
put  one  ounce  to  sixteen  ounces  of  butter,  and  work 
it  well  together  in  a mass.  Press  it  into  the  pans 
after  the  butter  is  become  cool ; for  friction,  though 
it  be  not  touched  by  the  hands,  will  soften  it.  The 
pans  should  hold  ten  or  twelve  pounds  each.  On 
the  top  put  some  salt : and  when  that  is  turned  to 
brine,  if  not  enough  to  cover  the  butter  entirely,  add 
some  strong  salt  and  water.  It  requires  only  then 
to  be  covered  from  the  dust. 
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To  manage  Cream  for  Wh^  Butter. 

Set  the  whey  one  day  and  night,  skim  it,  and  to 
till  you  have  enough  ; then  boil  it,  and  pour  it  into 
a pan  or  two  of  cold  water.  As  the  cream  rises, 
skhn  it  till  no  more  comes ; then  chum  it.  Where 
new-milk  cheese  is  made  daily,  whey  butter  for 
common  and  presentiise  may  be  made  to  advantage. 

To  scald  Cream,  as  in  the  West  of  England. 

In  winter  let  the  milk  stand  twenty-four  boars, 
in  the  summer  hvelve  at  least ; then  put  the  milk- 
pan  on  the  hot  hearth,  if  you  have  one ; if  not,  set 
it  in  a wide  brass  kettle  of  water  Itwge  enough  to 
receive  the  pan.  It  must  remain  on  the  fire  till  quite 
hot,  but  on  no  account  boil,  or  there  will  a skim 
instead  of  cream  upon  the  milk.  You  will  know 
when  done  enough,  by  the  undulations  on  the  surface 
looking  thick,  and  having  a ring  round  the  pan  the 
size  of  the  bottom.  The  time  required  to  scald 
cream  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pan  and  the  htat 
of  the  6re ; the  slower  the  belter.  Remove  the  pan 
into  the  dairy  when  done,  and  skim  it  next  day.  In 
cold  weatlier  it  may  stand  thirty-six  hours,  and 
never  less  than  two  menis. 

The  butter  is  usually  made  in  Devonshireofcrena 
thus  prepared,  and  if  properly,  it  is  very  firm. 

Buttermilk 

If  made  of  sweet  cream,  is  a delicious  and  most 
wholesome  food.  Those  who  can  relish  sour  butter- 
milk find  it  still  more  light ; and  it  is  reckoned  more 
beneficial  in  consumptive  cases. 

Buttermilk,  if  not  very  sour,  is  also  as  good  as 
cream  to  eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened  with  white  t 
sugar,  and  mixed  with  a very  little  milk.  It  like- 
wise does  equally  for  cakes  and  rice-pudding.s,  and  | 
of  course  it  is  economical  to  chum  before  the  cream  ■ > 
is  too  stale  for  anything  but  to  fee<l  pig*.  | i 
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To  krqp  Milk  and  Cream. 

In  hot  weather,  when  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
milk  from  becoming  sour,  and  spoiling  the  cream, 
it  may  be  kept  perfectly  sweet  by  scalding  the  nev 
milk  very  gently  without  boiling,  and  set  it  by  in 
the  earthen  dish  or  pan  that  it  is  done  in.  This 
method  is  pursued  in  Devonshire  u and  for  butter, 
and  eating  would  equally  answer  in  small  quantities 
for  coffee,  tea,  &c.  Cream  already  skimmed  may 
be  kept  twenty-four  hour  if  scalded  without  sugar  ; 
and  by  adding  to  it  as  much  powdered  lump-sugar 
as  shall  make  it  pretty  sweet,  will  be  good  two  days 
keeping  it  in  a cool  place. 

Syrup  of  Cream 

May  be  preserved  as  above  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  perfectly 
fresh  cream  ; keep  it  in  a cool  place  for  two  or  three 
hours ; then  put  it  into  one  or  two  ounce  phials,  and 
cork  it  close.  It  will  keep  good  thus  for  several 
weeks,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  in  voyages. 

Gallino  Curds  and  Whey,  as  in  Italy. 
Take  a number  of  the  rough  coats  that  line  the 
gizzards  of  turkeys  and  fowls : clean  them  from  the 
pebbles  they  contain;  rub  them  well  with  salt,  and 
hang  them  to  dry.  This  makes  a more  tender  and 
delicate  curd  tlran  common  rennet.  When  to  be 
used,  break  ofisome  bits  of  tlie  skin,  and  put  on  it 
some  boiling  water  : in  eight  or  nine  hours  use  the 
liquor  as  you  do  other  rennet. 

To  choose  Butter  at  Market. 

• ut  a knife  into  the  butter  if  salt,  and  smell  it 
when  it  is  drawn  out;  if  there  is  anything  ranpid 
or  unpleasant  it  is  bad.  Being  made  at  different 
times,  the  layers  in  casks  will  vary  greatly  ; and 
you  will  nut  easily  come  at  the  goodness  but  by 
unhuuping  the  cask,  and  trying  it,  between  the 
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staves.  Fresh  butter  ought  to  smell  like  a no»f  g»T 
and  bd  of  an  equal  colour  all  through:  if  soar  m 
smell,  it  has  not  been  sudiciently  washed  ; if  veiny 
and  open,  it  is  probably  mixed  with  staler,  or  as 
inferior  sort. 


POOLTRY-YAED. 

Zfanagemmt  of  FotcU. 

In  order  to  have  fine  fowls,  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  a good  breed,  and  have  proper  care  taken 
of  them.  The  Dartford  sort  is  thought  highly  of ; 
and  it  is  desirable  to  hare  a fine  large  kind,  but 
people  diflfer  in  their  opinion  of  which  is  best.  The 
black  are  very  juicy;  but  do  not  answer  so  well 
for  boiling,  as  their  legs  partake  of  their  colour. 
They  should  be  fed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  hour  and  place.  Potatoes  boiled,  nnskinned, 
in  a little  water,  and  tlien  cut,  and  eitlier  wet  with 
skimmed  milk  or  not,  form  one  of  the  best  foods. 
Turkeys  and  fowls  thrive  amazingly  on  them.  Ti.c 
milk  must  not  be  sour 

The  best  age  for  setting  a hen,  is  from  two  to  fire 
years : and  you  should  remark  which  hens  make 
the  best  breeders,  and  keep  those  to  laying  who  are 
giddy  and  careless  of  their  young.  In  Justice  to 
tlie  animal  creation,  however,  it  must  be  obsem  i!, 
there  are  but  few  instances  of  bad  parents  for  the 
time  their  nursing  is  necessary. 

Hens  sit  twenty  days.  Convenient  places  should 
be  provided  for  their  laying,  as  these  will  be  proper 
for  sitting  likewise.  If  the  hen-house  is  not  secu- 
red from  vermin,  the  eggs  will  be  sucked,  and  the 
fowls  destroyed. 

Those  hens  are  usually  preferred  which  have 
tufts  of  feathers  on  their  heads  ; tliosethat  crow  are 
not  looked  upon  as  profitable.  Some  fine  young 
fowls  should  be  reared  every  year,  to  ki-ep  up  a 
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stock  of  good  breeders;  and  by  this  attention,  and 
removing  bad  layers  and  careless  nurses,  you  will 
have  a chance  of  a good  stock.  , 

Let  the  hens  lay  some  time  before  you  set  them, 
which  should  be  done  from  the  end  of  February  to 
the  beginning  of  May.  While  hens  are  laying,  feed 
them  well,  and  sometimes  witli  oats. 

' Broods  of  chickens  are  hatched  all  through  the 
‘ summer,  but  those  that  come  out  very  late  require 
much  care  till  tliey  have  gained  some  strength. 

If  the  eggs  of  any  other  sort  are  put  under  an  hen 
with  some  of  her  own,  observe  to  add  her  own  as 
mdLay  days  after  the  others  as  there  is  a differeace 
in  the  length  of  their  sitting.  A turkey  and  duck 
; sit  thirty  days.  Choose  large  clear  eggs  to  put  her 
upon,  and  such  a number  as  she  can  properly  cover. 

I If  very  large  eggs,  there  are  sometimes  two  yolks, 
and  of  course  neither  will  be  productive.  Ten  or 
twelve  are  quite  enough. 

A ben-house  should  be  large  and  high ; and  should 
be  frequently  cleaned  out,  or  the  vermin  of  fowls 
will  increase  greatly.  But  hens  must  not  be  distur- 
bed while  sitting;  for  if  frightened,  they  sometimes 
forsake  their  nests.  Wormwood  and  rue  should  be 
planted  plentifully  about  their  houses : boil  some  of 
the  former,  and  sprinkle  it  about  the  floor  ; which 
should  be  of  smooth  earth,  not  paved . The  windows 
of  the  house  should  be  open  to  the  rising  sun  ; and 
a hole  must  be  left  at  the  door,  to  let  the  smaller 
fowls  go  iu  ; tne  larger  may  be  let  in  and  out  by 
opening  the  door.  There  should  be  a small  sliding 
board  to  shut  down  when  the  fowls  are  gone  to  roost, 
which  would  prevent  the  small  beasts  of  prey  from 
committing  ravages ; and  a good  strong  door  and 
lock  may  possibly,  in  some  measure,  prevent  the 
depredations  of  human  enemies. 

When  some  of  the  chickens  are  hatched  long  be* 
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fore  it  others,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
a basket  of  wool  till  the  others  come  forth.  The  day 
after  they^re  hatched,  give  them  some  cnims  of 
white  bread,  and  smsdl  (or  rather  cracked;  grits 
soaked  in  milk.  As  soon  as  they  have  gained  a 
little  strength,  feed  them  with  curd,  cheese  parings 
cut  small,  or  any  soft  food,  bat  nothing  soar ; and 
give  them  clean  water  twice  a day.  Keep  the  hen 
under  a pen  till  the  young  have  strength  to  follow 
her  about,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks ; 
and  be  sure  to  feed  her  well. 

The  food  of  fowls  goes  first  into  their  crop,  which 
softens  it ; and  then  passes  into  the  gizzarcf,  which 
by  constant  friction  macerates  it ; and  this  is  facilita- 
ted by  small  stones,  which  are  generally  found  ther^ 
and  which  help  to  digest  the  food. 

If  a sitting  hen  is  troubled  with  vermin,  let  her 
be  well  washed  with  a decoction  of  white  lupins. 
The  pip  in  fowls  is  occasioned  by  drinking  dirty 
water,  or  taking  filthy  food.  A white  thin  scale  on 
the  tongue  is  the  system.  Pull  the  scale  off  with 
your  nail,  and  rub  the  tongue  with  some  salt ; and 
the  complaint  will  be  removed. 

It  answers  well  to  pay  some  boy  employed  in  the 
farm  or  stable  so  much  a score  for  the  eggs  he  brings 
in.  It  will  be  his  interest  then  to  save  them  from 
being  purloined,  which  nobody  but  one  in  his  situa- 
tion can  prevent ; and  sixpence  or  eightpence  a score 
will  be  buying  eggs  cheap. 

To  dress  Moor-Fowl,  with  Red-Caltage. 

Truss  the  moor-gaine  as  for  boiling;  put  them  on 
with  a little  soup,  let  tliem  stew  half  an  hour ; cut 
a stock  of  red  cabbage  in  four  quarters,  put  it  to  the 
moor-fowl,  season  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  a 
little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; the  addition  of 
a glass  of  port  wine  is  liked  by  many  people.  LiA 
out  the  cabbage,  and  place  it  neatly  in  the  dish,  the 
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moor-fowl  on  it.  Pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and 
garnish  with  small  slices  of  bacon  fried. 

To  fatten  fowls  or  Chickens  in  four  or  Uve  day» 

Set  rice  over  the  fire  with  skimmed  milk,  only  a< 
much  as  will  serve  one  day.  Let  it  boil  till  th« 
rice  is  quite  swelled  out : you  may  add  a tea-spoon- 
ful or  two  fof  sugar,  but  it  will  do  well  without. 
Feed  them  three  times  a day,  in  common  pans,  givin;; 
them  only  as  much  as  will  quite  fill  them  at  once. 
When  you  put  fresh,  let  the  pans  be  set  in  water, 
that  no  sourness  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fowls,  as 
that  prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them  clean 
water  or  the  milk  of  the  rice,  to  drink  ; but  the  less 
wet  the  latter  is  when  perfectly  soaked,  the  better. 
By  this  method  the  flesh  will  haAe  a clear  whiteness 
which  no  other  food  gives  ; and  when  it  is  consid- 
ered how  far  a pound  of  rice  will  go,  nnd  how  much 
time  is  saved  by  this  mode,  it  will  be  found  to  bf 
as  cheap  as  barley-meal,  or  more  so.  The  pen  should 
be  daily  cleaned,  and  no  food  given  for  sixteen  hours 
before  poultry  be  killed. 

To  choose  Eggs  at  Market,  and  preserve  them. 

Put  the  large  end  of  the  egg  to  your  tongue  ; if 
it  feels  warm  it  is  new.  In  new-laid  eggs,  there  is 
a small  division  of  the  skin  from  the  shell,  which  is 
filled  with  air,  and  is  perceptible  to  the  eye  at  the 
end.  On  looking  through  them  against  the  sun  or 
a candle,  if  fresh,  eggs  will  be  pretty  clear.  If  they 
shake,  they  are  not  fresh. 

Eggs  may  be  bought  cheapest  when  the  eggs  first 
begin  to  lay  in  the  spring,  before  they  sit ; in  Lent 
and  at  Easter  they  become  dear.  They  may  be  pre- 
served fresh  by  dipping  them  in  boiling  water  and 
instantly  taking' them  out,  or  by  oiling  the  shell ; 
either  of  which  ways  is  to  prevent  the  air  passing 
through  it : or  keep  on  shelves  with  small  boles  to 
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receive  one  in  each,  and  be  tamed  every  d 
or  close-packed  in  a keg,  and  covered  with  slro  f 
lime-water. 

Feathers. 


In  towns,  poultry  beingusually  sold  ready-picked 
the  feathers,  which  may  occasionally  come  in  irr.  i.11 
quantities,  are  neglected  ; but  orders  should  be  g - 
ven  to  put  them  into  a tub  free  from  damp,  ^ ts 
they  dry  to  change  them  into  paper  bags,  a few  la 
each  ; they  should  hang  in  a dry  kitchen  to  n i 
fresh  ones  must  not  be  added  to  those  in  part 
or  they  will  occasion  a mnsty  smell,  but  they  should 
go  through  the  same  process.  In  a few  months  tti-  y 
will  be  lit  to  add  to  beds,  or  to  make  pillow>,  without 
the  usual  mode  of  drying  them  in  a cool  oven,  w h:c  ti 
may  be  pursued  if  they  are  wanted  before  five  or 
six  months. 

Ducks 


Generally  begin  to  lay  in  the  month  of  February 
Their  eggs  should  be  daily  taken  away  except 
one,  till  tliey  seem  inclined  to  sit ; then  li-ai-e  thorn, 
and  see  that  there  are  enough.  They  require  no 
attention  while  sitting,  except  to  give  them  foKxl  at 
the  time  they  come  out  to  seek  it;  and  there  should 
be  water  placed  at  a moderate  dist^ce  from  tm  m, 
that  their  eggs  may  not  be  spoiled  by  their  long  ate 
sence  in  seeking  it.  Twelve  or  thirteen  eggs  aw 
enough;  in  an  early  season  it  is  best  to  pt  them 
unde?  a hen ; and  then  they  can  be  kept  (~m  wa- 
ter till  they  have  a little  strength  to  bear  it,  which 
in  very  cold  weather  they  cannot  do  w wolU 
They  should  be  put  under  cover,  especially  in  a 
Iret  season  ; for  tliough  water  is  tlie  natural  eU  .i.e..t 
SIS  jil  they  a,,. .«  ba kilW  by  jb. 
before  tliey  are  covered  with  feathers  to  u.-.eud 
them. 
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Ducks  should  be  accustomed  to  feed  and  rest  at 
one  place,  which  would  prevsnt  their  straggling 
too  fkr  to  lay.  Places  near  the  water  to  lay  in  are 
advantageous  ; and  these  might  be  small  wooden 
houses,  with  a partition  in  the  middle,  and  a door 
at  each  end.  They  eat  any  thing  : and  when  to 
be  fattened,  must  have  plenty,  however  coarse,  and 
in  three  weeks  they  will  be  fat. 

Geese 

Require  little  expense  ; as  they  chiefly  support 
themselves  on  commons  or  in  lanes,  where  they 
can  get  water.  The  largest  are  esteemed  best,  as 
also  are  the  white  and  gray.  The  pied  and  dark- 
coloured  are  not  so  good.  Thirty  days  are  generally 
the  time  the  goose  sits,  but  in  warm  weather  she 
will  sometimes  hatch  sooner.  Give  them  plenty 
of  food,  such  as  scalded  bran  and  light  oats  ; and 
as  soon  as  the  goslings  are  hatched,  keep  them 
housed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  feed  them  with 
barley-meal,  bran,  curds,  &c.  For  green-geese, 
begin  to  fatten  them  at  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  and 
feed  them  as  above.  Stubble-geese  require  no  fat- 
tening if  they  hare  the  run  of  good  iields. 

Turkeys. 

Are  very  tender  when  young.  As  soon  as  hatched, 
put  three  pepper-corns  down  their  throat._  Great 
care  is  necessary  to  their  well-being,  because  the 
hen  is  so  careless  that  she  will  walk  about  wdth 
one  chick,  and  leave  the  remainder,  or  even  tread 
) upon  and  kill  them.  Turkeys  are  violent  eaters  ; 

' and  must  therefore  be  left  to  take  charge  of  them- 
selves in  general,  except  one  good  feed  a day.  The 
hen  sits  twenty-live  or  thirty  days;  and  the  young 
ones  must  be  kept  warm,  as  the  least  cold  or  damp 
kills  them.  They  must  be  fed  often  ; and  at  a. 
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distaj«c<;  flora  the  hen,  who  will  eat  erery  thinjf 
from  them.  They  should  have  curds,  greea-cbe«>e 
parings  cut  small,  and  bread  and  milk  with  chop- 
ped wormwood  in  it ; and  their  drink  milk  and 
water,  but  not  left  to  be  sour.  All  young  fowl* 
are  a prey  for  vermin,  therefore  they  should  1>< 
kept  in  a safe  place  where  none  can  eome;  wea- 
sels, stoats,  ferrets,  &c.  creep  in  at  very  small 
crevices. 

Let  the  hen  be  under  a coop,  in  a warm  place 
exposed  to  the  sun,  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks ; 
and  the  young  should  not  lie  suffered  to  go  out  in 
the  dew  at  morning  or  evening.  Twelve  eggs  are 
enough  to  put  under  a turkey  : and  when  she  is 
about  to  lay,  lock  her  up  till  she  has  laid  every 
morning.  They  usually  begin  to  lay  in  March 
and  sit  in  April.  Feed  them  near  the  hen-house  , 
and  give  them  a little  meat  in  the  evening  to  ac- 
custom them  to  roosting  there.  Fatten  them  with 
sodden  oats  or  barley  for  the  first  fortnight ; and 
the  last  fortnight  give  them  as  above,  and  rice 
swelled  with  warm  milk  over  the  fire,  tw  ice  a day. 
The  flesh  will  be  beautifully  white  and  fine  fla- 
voured. The  common  way  is  to  cram  them,  but 
they  are  so  ravenous  that  it  seems  unnecessary,  if 
they  are  not  suffered  to  go  far  from  home,  which 
makes  them  poor. 

Pea  Fowl. 

Feed  them  as  you  do  turkeys.  They  are  so  shy 
that  they  are  seldom  found  for  some  days  after 
hatching : and  it  is  very  wrong  to  pnrsiie  them, 
as  many  ignorant  people  do,  in  theideaof  brin;ing 
them  home ; for  it  only  causes  the  hen  to  carry  the 
young  ones  through  dangerous  places,  and  by  hur- 
rying she  treads  upon  tliem.  The  cock  kills  all 
the  young  chickens  he  can  get  at,  by  one  blow  o* 
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t e cen'rp  of  fhe  lipart  with  his  bill ; and  hp  does 
the  same  by  his  own  brood  before  the  feathers  of 
the  crown  come  out.  Nature  therefore  impels*  the 
hen  to  keep  them  out  of  his  way  till  the  fea« 
thers  rise. 

Guinea  Hens 

Lay  a great  feumber  of  eggs ; and  if  you  can  dis- 
cover the  nest,  it  is  best  to  put  them  under  common 
hens,  which  arc  better  nurses.  They  require  greal' 
warmth,  quiet,  and  careful  feeding  with  rice  swell- 
ed with  milk,  or  bread  soaked  in  it.  Put  two  pep-t 
per-coms  down  their  throat  when  first  hatched. 

Pigeons 

Bring  two  young  ones  at  a time  ; and  breed  every 
month,  if  well  looked  after,  and  plentifully  fed. 
They  should  be  kept  very  clean,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  dove-cote  be  strewed  with  sand  once  a month 
at  least.  Tares  and  white  peas  are  their  proper 
food.  They  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  water  in 
their  house.  Starlings  and  other  birds  are  apt  to 
come  among  them,  and  suck  the  eggs.  Vermin 
likewise  are  their  great  enemies,  and  destroy  them. 
If  the  breed  should  be  too  small,  put  a few  tame 
pigons  of  the  common  kind,  and  of  their  own  col- 
our, among  them.  Observe  not  to  have  too  large  a 
proportion  of  cock -birds ; for  they  are  quarrelsome, 
and  will  soon  thin  the  dove-cote. 

Pigeons  are  fond  of  salt,  ond  it  keeps  them  in 
health.  Lay  a large  heap  of  clay  near  the  house, 
and  let  the  salt-brine  that  may  be  done  with  in  the 
family  be  poured  it. 

Bay-salt  and  cummin-secnls  mixed  is  a universal 
remedy  for  the  diseases  of  pigeons.  The  backs 
and  breasts  are  sometimes  shabby  ; in  which  case, 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay-salt,  and  as  much 
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common  salt ; a pound  of  fennel-seeds,  a pofjod  of 
dill-seed,  as  mnch  cummin-seed,  and  an  ounce  of 
assafuetida ; mix  all  with  a little  wheaten  flour, 
and  some  fine  worked  clay ; whc-n  all  are  well 
beaten  together,  put  it  into  two  earthen  pots,  and 
bake  them  in  the  oren.  M hen  cold,  put  th-mi  on 
the  table  in  the  dove-cote ; the  pigeons  will  eat  it, 
and  thus  be  cured. 

Rabbits. 

The  wild  ones  have  the  finest  flavour,  unless 
•great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  tame  delicately 
clean.  The  tame  one  brings  forth  every  month, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  buck  as  s*Kin 
as  she  has  kindled.  The  sweetest  hay, oats,  beaus, 
sow-thistle,  parsley,  carrot-tops,  cabbage-leaves, 
and  bran,  freslt  and  fresh,  should  be  given  to  them. 
If  not  very  well  attended,  tlieir  stench  will  destroy 
themselves,  and  be  very  unwholesome  to  all  who 
live  near  them  ; but  attention  will  prevent  this  in. 
convenience. 


PART  XII. 


COOKERY  FOR  THE  SICK,  AND  FOR 
THE  POOR. 

SICK  COOKERY. 

General  Remarks. 

The  following  pages  will  contain  cookery  for  the 
sick : it  being  of  more  consequence  to  support 
tliose  whose  bud  appetite  will  not  allow  them  to 
take  tlie  necessary  nourishment,  than  to  imulate 
that  of  persons  in  health. 
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It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  advise  that  a choice 
be  made  of  the  tilings  most  likely  to  agree  with  the 
patient ; that  a change  be  provided ; that  some  one 
at  least  be  always  ready ; tliaduot  too  much  of  tliose 
be  made  at  once  which  are  not  likely  to  keep,  as  in- 
valids require  variety  ; and  tliat  they  should  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  different  forms  and  flavours. 

A clear  Broth  that  will  keep  long. 

Put  tlie  mouse-round  of  beef,  a knuckle-bone  of 
veal,  and  a few  shanks  of  mutton,  into  a deep  pan, 
and  cover  close  with  a dish  or  coarse  crust ; bake 
tiU'the  beef  is  done  enough  for  eating,  with  only 
as  much  water  as  will  cover.  When  cold,  cover  it 
close  in  a cool  place.  When  to  be  used,  give  what 
flavour  may  be  approved. 

A quick-made  Broth. 

Take  a bone  or  two  of  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton, 
take  off  the  fat  and  skin,  set  it  on  the  Are  in  a small 
tin  sauce-pan  that  has  a cover,  with  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  water,  the  meat  being  first  beaten,  and 
cut  in  thin  bits ; put  a bit  of  thyme  and  parsley,  and, 
if  approved,  a slice  of  onion.  Let  it  boil  very 
quick  ; skim  it  nicely  ; take  off  the  cover,  if  likely 
to  be  too  weak;  else  cover  it.  Half  an  hour  is 
sufiicient  for  the  whole  process. 

A very  supporting  Broth  against  any  kind  of 
weakness. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  loin  of  mutton,  with  a very 
large  handful  of  chervil,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  to 
one.  Take  off  part  of  the  fat.  Any  other  herb  or 
roots  may  be  added.  Take  half  a pinttiiree  or  four 
times  a day. 

A very  nourishing  Veal  Broth. 

Put  the  knuckle  of  a leg  or  shoulder  of  veal. 
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■with  very  little  meat  to  it,  an  old  fowl,  and  f<»w 
almnk-boDes  of  mutton  extremely  well  soaked  aod 
bruised,  three  blades  of  mace,  ten  pepper-corns, 
an  onion,  and  a lar{^  bit  of  bread,  and  three  quarta 
of  water,  into  a stew-pot  that  covers  eioee,  and 
simmer  in  the  slowest  manner  after  it  has  ^iled 
up,  and  been  skimmed ; or  baka  it ; strain,  and 
take  off  the  fat.  Salt  as  wanted.  It  -will  require 
four  hours. 

Broth  of  Boef,  Mutton,  and  Veal. 

Put  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  one  pound  of  scrag 
of  veal,  one  pound  of  scrag  of  mutton,  sweet  herbs, 
and  ten  pepper-corns,  into  a nice  tin  saucepan,  with 
live  quarts  of  water  ; simmer  to  three  quarts,  and 
clear  from  the  fat  when  cold.  Add  one  onion,  if 
approved. 

Soup  and  broth  made  of  different  meats  are  more 
supporting,  as  well  as  better-flavoured. 

To  remove  tlie  fat-  take  it  off  when  cold  as  clean 
as  possible  ; and  if  tliere  be  still  any  remaining 
lay  a bit  of  clean  blotting  or  cap  paper  on  the  broth 
when  in  the  basin,  and  it  will  take  np  every  par- 
ticle. 

Calves'  feet  Broth, 

Boil  two  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  half ; 
strain  and  set  it  by  ; when  to  be  used,  t^e  off  the 
fat,  put  a large  tea-cupful  of  the  jelly  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  half  a gltiss  of  sweet  wine,  a little  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  and  heat  it  up  till  it  be  ready  to  boil, 
then  take  a little  of  it,  and  beat  by  degrees  to  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  adding  a bit  of  butter,  the 
size  of  a nutmeg,  stir  it  all  together,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil.  Grate  a bit  of  fresh  lemon-{>eel  into  it. 

Anothkr. — Boil  two  calves’  feet,  two  ounces  of 
veal,  and  two  of  beef,  the  bottom  of  a penny-)oaf> 
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two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  half  a nutmeg  sliced, 
and  a little  salt,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  three 
pints;  strain  and  take  off  the  fat. 

Chick m Broth. 

Ptit  the  body  and  legs  of  the  fowl  that  chicken- 
panada  was  made  of,  as  in  page  331,  after  taking 
ofl'tlie  skin  and  rump,  into  the  water  it  was  boiled 
in,  with  one  blade  of  mace,  one  slice  of  onion,  and 
ten  white  pepper-corns.  Simmer  till  the  broth  be 
of  a pheasant  flavour.  If  not  water  enough,  add  a 
little.  Heat  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  water,  fine,  boil  it  in  the 
broth,  strain,  and,  when  cold,  remove  the  fat. 

Eel  Broth. 

Clean  half  a pound  of  small  ells,  and  set  them  on 
with  three  pints  of  water,  some  parsley,  one  slice 
of  onion,  a few  pepper  corns  ; let  them  simmer  till 
the  eels  are  broken,  and  tlie  broth  good.  Add  salt, 
and  strain  it  off 

The  above  should  make  three  half-pints  of  broth. 

Tench  Broth. 

Make  as  eel  broth  above.  They  are  both  very 
nutritious,  and  light  of  digestion. 

Beef  Tea. 

Cut  a pound  of  fleshy  beef  in  thin  slices  ; sim- 
mer with  a quart  of  water  twenty  minutes,  after  it 
has  once  boiled,  and  been  skimmed.  Season,  if 
approved  ; but  it  has  generally  only  salt. 

T)r.  Ratcliff’s  Restorative  Pork  Jelly. 

Take  a leg  of  well-fed  pork,  just  as  cut  up,  beat 
it,  and  break  the  bone.  Set  it  over  a gentle  fire, 
with  three  gallons  of  water,  and  simmer  to  one. 
L<‘t  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  of  nut- 
me?-s,  stew  in  if.  Strain  through  a fine  sice. 
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When  cold,  take  off  the  fat.  Giveachocolale-eop 
the  first  and  last  tiling,  and  at  noon,  patting  sa.t 
to  taste. 

SkatiJc  J llu. 

Soak  twelve  shanks  of  mutton,  foar  hours,  then 
brush  and  scour  them  very  clean.  Lay  them  in  a 
saucepau  with  three  blades  of  mace,  an  ouioe. 
twenty  Jamaica  and  thirty  or  forty  black  pepper-, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a crust  of  bread  made 
very  brown  by  toasting.  I'our  three  quarts  ol 
water  to  them,  and  set  them  on  a hot  hearth  cloee 
covered  : let  them  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for 
five  hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  in  a cold 
place. 

This  may  have  the  addition  of  a pound  of  beef, 
if  apjiroved,  for  flavour.  It  is  a remarkably  good 
thing  for  people  who  are  weak. 

Arrow-root  Jelly, 

Of  this  beware  of  having  the  wrong  sort,  for  it 
has  beeu  counterfeited  with  bad  effect.  If  genuine, 
it  is  very  nourishing,  especially  for  weak  b<iw  els. 
Put  into  a saucepan  half  a pint  of  water,  a glass 
of  sherry  or  a spoonful  of  brandy,  grated  nulmrr, 
and  fine  sugar  ; boil  once  up,  then  mix  it  by  de- 
grees tnto  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrow-root,  previ- 
ously rubbed  smooth  with  two  spoonfuls  of  cold 
water;  then  return  the  whole  into  tlie  saucepan; 
etir  and  boU  it  tliree  minutes. 

Tapioca  Jelly. 

Choose  the  largest  sort,  pour  cold  water  on  to 
wash  it  two  or  three  times,  then  soak  it  in  fresh 
water  five  or  six  hours,  and  simmer  it  in  the  same 
until  it  become  quite  clear;  then  put  lemon  juicu 
wine,  and  sugar.  The  peel  should  have  been  boilei 
in  it.  It  thickens  very  much. 
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Gloucester  Jelly. 

Take  rice,  sago,  pearl-barley,  hartshorn  shavings, 
and  eringo  root,  each  an  ounce  : simmer  with  three 
pints  of  water  to  one,  and  strain  it.  IV'hen  cold  it 
will  be  a jelly  ; of  which  give,  dissolved  in  wine, 
milk,  or  broth,  in  change  with  other  nourishment. 

Panada,  made  in  five  minutes. 

Set  a little  water  on  the  fire  with  a glass  oi 
white  wine,  some  sugar,  and  a scrape  of  nutmeg 
and  lemon-peel ; meanwhile  grate  some  crums  of 
bread.  The  moment  the  mixture  boils  up,  keeping 
it  still  on  the  fire,  put  the  crums  in,  and  let  it  boil 
as  fast  as  it  can.  When  of  a proper  thickness  just 
to  drink,  take  it  off. 

Another. — Make  as  above,  but  instead  of  a 
glass  of  wine,  put  in  a lea-spoonful  of  ruin,  and  a 
bit  of  butter ; sugar  as  above.  This  is  a most 
plea.sant  mess. 

A.nother. — Put  to  the  water  a bit  of  lemon-peel, 
mix  the  crums  in,  and  when  nearly  boiled  enough, 
put  some  lemon  or  orange  syrup.  Observe  to  boil 
all  the  ingredients ; for  if  any  be  added  after,  the 
panada  will  break,  and  not  jelly. 

Chicken  Panada. 

Boil  till  about  three  parts  ready,  in  a quart  of 
water,  take  off  the  skin,cutthe  white  meat  off  when 
cold,  and  put  into  a marble  mortar  : pound  it  to  a 
paste  with  a little  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in, 
season  with  a little  salt,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  the 
least  bit  of  lemon-peel.  Boil  gently  for  a few 
minutes  to  the  consistency  you  like  ; it  should  b« 
such  as  you  can  drink,  though  tolerably  thick. 

This  conveys  great  nourishment  in  small  compass. 
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Sippets,  when  the  stomach  will  not  r<ccire  meat. 

On  an  extremely  hot  plate  put  two  or  three  sip- 
pets of  bread,  and  pour  over  them  some  gras  y fr.mi 
beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  if  there  is  no  butler  in  tiie 
dish.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  over. 

Eggs. 

An  egg  broken  into  a cup  of  tea,  or  beaten  and 
mixed  with  a basin  of  milk,  makes  a breakfast 
more  supporting  than  tea  solely. 

An  egg  divided,  and  the  yolk  and  white  beaten 
separately,  then  mixed  with  a glass  of  wine,  will 
afford  two  very  wholesome  draughts,  and  prove 
lighter  than  when  taken  together. 

Eggs  very  little  boiled,  or  poached,  taken  in 
small  quantity,  convey  much  nourishment;  the  yolk 
only,  when  dressed,  should  be  eaten  by  invalids. 

A great  Rcstoralice. 

Bake  two  calves’  feet  in  two  pints  of  water,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  new  milk,  in  a jar  clo.*e-cov- 
ered,  tliree  hours  and  a half.  When  cold,  remove 
the  fat. 

Give  a large  tea-cupful  the  last  and  first  thinsr. 
Whatever  flavour  is  approved,  give  it  by  baking 
in  it  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  or  mace.  Add  sugar 
after. 

Another. — Simmer  six  sheep’s  trotters,  two 
blades  of  mace,  a little  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  a 
few  hartshorn  shavings,  and  a little  isingla.vs,  in 
two  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; when  cold,  lake  off 
the  fat,  and  give  near  half  a pint  twice  a day, 
warming  with  it  a little  new  milk. 

Another. — Boil  one  ounce  of  isingla,«s-shaving5s 
forty  Jamaica  peppers,  and  a bit  of  brown  cni>t  of 
bread,  in  a qu^  of  water  to  a pint,  and  strain  it. 

This  makes  a pleasant  jelly  to  keep  in  the  house ; 
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of  which  a large  spoonful  may  be  taken  in  wine 
and  water,  milk,  tea,  soup,  or  any  way. 

Another  a most  pleasant  Draught. — Boil  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass-siiavings  with  a 
pint  of  newmilk,  to  half : add  a bit  of  sugar,  and 
for  change,  a bitter  almond. 

Give  this  at  bed-time,  not  too  warm. 

Dutch  flummery,  blamauge,  and  jellies,  as  di- 
rected in  pages  221,  223,  and  232,  or  less  rich  ac- 
cording to  judgment. 

Caudle. 

Make  a fine  smooth  gruel  of  half-grits  ; strain  it 
when  boiled  well ; stir  it  at  times  till  cold.  When 
to  be  used,  add  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon-peel,  with 
nutmeg.  Some  like  a spoonful  of  brandy  besides 
the  wine  ; others  like  lemon-juice. 

Another. — Boil  up  half  a pint  of  fine  gruel,  with 
a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  nutmeg,  a large 
spoonful  of  brandy,  the  same  of  white  wine,  one  of 
capillaire,  a bit  of  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg. 

Another. — Into  a pint  of  fine  gruel,  not  thick, 
put,  while  it  is  boiling-hot,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beaten  with  sugar,  and  mixed  with  a large  spoon- 
ful of  cold  water,  a glass  of  wine,  and  nutmeg.  Mix 
by  degrees.  It  is  very  agreeable  and  nourishing. 
Some  like  gruel  with  a glass  of  table-beer,  sugar, 
Ac.  with  or  without  a tea-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Cold  Caudle. 

Boil  a quart  of  spring-water;  when  cold,  add 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  six 
spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to  your  taste,  and 
syrup  of  lemons  one  ounce. 

A Flour  Caudle. 

Into  five  large  spoonfuls  of  the  purest  water  rub 
smooth  one  dessert-spoonful  of  fine  flour.  Set  over 
the  fire  five  spoonfuls  of  new-milk,  and  put  two  bits 
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of  sugar  into  it:  tiie  moment  it  boils,  pour  into  it 
tlie  flour  and  water  ; and  stir  it  over  a slow  fire 
twenty  minutes.  It  is  a nourishing  and  gently  as- 
tringeut  food.  This  is  an  excellent  food  for  b^ies 
who  have  weak  bowels. 

Rica  Caudle. 

When  the  water  boils,  pour  into  it  some  grated 
rice  mixed  with  a little  cold  water ; when  of  a 
proper  consistence,  add  sugar,  lemon-peel,  an  i 
cinnamon,  and  a glass  of  brandy  to  a quart.  Boil 
all  smooth. 

Another. — Soak  some  Carolina  rice  in  water  an 
hour,  strain  it,  and  put  two  spoonfuls  of  the  rice 
into  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk  ; simmer  till  it 
will  pulp  tlirough  a sieve,  then  put  the  pulp  and 
milk  into  the  saucepan,  with  a bruised  clove  and 
a bit  of  white  sugar.  Simmer  ten  minutes  ; if  too 
thick,  add  a spoonful  or  two  of  milk;  and  sene 
with  thin  toast. 

To  mull  Wine. 

Boil  some  spice  in  a little  water  till  the  flavonr 
is  gained,  then  add  an  equal  quantity  of  port,  so:i:e 
sugar  and  nutmeg ; boil  together,  and  sene  with 
toast. 

Another  way. — Boil  a bit  of  cinnaiuon  1 
some  grated  nutmeg  a few  minutes,  in  a lur,;.- 
cupful  of  water;  then  pour  to  it  a piuiof  por:  \ . 
and  add  sugar  to  your  taste  ; beat  it  up,  and  u v.  i; 
be  ready. 

Or  it  may  be  made  of  good  British  wine. 

To  make  Coffee. 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  ground  cotTco,  of  the 
best  quality,  into  a coft'ee-pol,  and  pour  eight  cof- 
fce-cups  of  boiling  w uler  on  it ; let  it  boil  six  min* 
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ales,  pour  out  a cupful  two  or  three  times,  and  re- 
turn it  again;  then  put  two  or  three  isinglass-chips 
into  it,  and  pour  one  large  spoonful  of  boiling  wa- 
ter upon  it ; boil  it  five  minutes  more,  and  set  the 
I pot  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot  for  ten  minutes,  and  you 
I will  have  coffee  of  a beautiful  clearness. 

Fine  cream  should  always  be  served  with  coffee, 
and  either  pounded  sugar-candy,  or  fine  Lisbon 
sugar. 

If  for  foreigners,  or  those  who  like  it  extremely 
strong,  make  only  eight  dishes  from  three  ounces. 
If  not  fresh  roasted,  lay  it  before  a fire  until  per- 
fectly hot  and  dry  ; or  you  may  put  the  smallest 
bit  of  fresh  butter  into  a preserving-pan  of  a small 
size,  and,  when  hot,  throw  the  coffee  in  it,  and  toss 
it  about  until  it  be  freshened,  letting  it  be  cold  be- 
fore ground. 

Coffee  Milk. 

Boil  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  coffee,  in 
nearly  a pint  of  mink,  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then 
put  into  it  a shaving  or  two  of  isinglass,  and  clear 
it ; let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  side 
of  the  fire  to  grow  fine. 

This  is  a very  fine  breakfast ; it  should  be  sweet- 
ened with  real  Lisbon  sugar  of  a good  quality. 

Chocolate. 

Those  who  use  much  of  this  article  will  find  the 

(following  mode  of  preparing  it  both  useful  and 
economical : — 

Cut  a cake  of  chocolate  in  very  small  bits  ; put 
a pint  of  water  into  the  pot,  and,  when  it  boils,  put 
! in  the  above  ; mill  it  off  the  fire  until  quite  melted, 
then  on  a gentle  fire  till  it  boil  ; pour  it  into  a 
basin,  and  it  will  keep  in  a cool  place  eight  or  ten 
days,  or  more.  When  wanted,  put  a spoonful  or 
two  into  milk,  boil  it  with  sugar,  and  mill  it  well. 
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This,  if  not  made  thick,  is  a very  good  break* 
fast  or  supper. 

Patient  Cocoa. 

Is  a light  wholesome  breakfast. 

Saloop. 

Boil  a little  water,  v.‘ine,  lemon-peel,  and  jagar, 
together : then  mix  with  a small  quantity  of  the 
powder,  previously  rubbed  smooth,  with  a little 
cold  water  ; stir  it  all  together,  and  boil  it  a few 
minutes. 

Milk-Porridge. 

Make  a fine  gruel  of  half-grits,  long  boiled ; 
strain  off ; either  add  cold  milk,  or  warm  with 
milk,  as  may  be  approved.  Serve  with  toast. 

French  Milk-Porridge. 

Stir  some  oatmeal  and  water  together,  let  it  stand 
to  be  clear,  and  pour  off  the  latter  ; pour  fresh 
upon  it,  stir  it  well,  let  it  stand  till  next  day  : str.-in 
through  a line  sieve,  and  boil  the  water,  adding 
milk,  while  doing.  The  proportion  of  water 
must  be  small. 

This  is  much  ordered,  with  toast,  for  the  break- 
fast of  weak  jtersons,  abroad. 

Ground-Rice  Milk. 

Boil  one  spoonful  of  ground  rice,  rubbed 
down  smooth,  witli  three  half  pints  of  milk,  a 
bit  of  cinnamon,  lemou-peel,  and  nutmeg  Sweeten 
when  nearly  done. 

Sago. 

To  prevent  the  earthly  taste,  soak  it  in  cold  wa- 
ter an  hour;  pour  that  off,  and  wash  if  well ; then 
add  more,  ana  simmer  gently  tilt  the  berries  are 
clear,  with  lemon-peel  and  spice  if  approvexl.  Add 
wine  and  sugar,  and  boil  all  up  together. 
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Sago  Milk. 

Cleanse  as  above,  and  boil  it  slowly,  and  wholly 
■with  new  milk.  It  swells  so  much,  that  a small 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a quart,  and  when  done 
it  will  be  diminished  to  about  a pint.  It  requires 
no  sugar  or  flavouring. 

Asses’  Milk. 

Far  surpasses  any  imitation  of  it  that  can  be  made. 
It  should  be  milked  into  a glass  that  is  kept  warm 
by  being  in  a basin  of  hot  water. 

The  fixed  air  that  it  contains  gives  some  people 
a pain  in  the  stomach.  At  first  a tea-spoonful  of 
rum  may  be  taken  ■with  it,  but  should  only  be  put  in 
the  moment  it  is  to  be  swallowed. 

Artificial  Asses’  Milk. 

Boil  together  a quart  of  water,  a quart  of  ne^w 
milk,  an  ounce  of  white  sugar-candy , half  an  ounce 
of  eringoroot,  and  lialf  an  ounce  of  conserve  of  roses, 
till  half  be  wasted. 

This  is  astringent;  therefore  proportion  the 
doses  to  the  effect,  and  the  quantity  to  what  will 
be  used  while  sweet. 

Another. — Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  boiling  w'ater, 
two  of  milk,  and  an  egg  well  beaten  ; sweeten  with 
pounded  white  sugar-candy.  This  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Another. — Boil  two  ounces  of  hartshorn-shav- 
ings, two  ounces  of  pearl-liarley,  two  ounces  of 
candied  eringo-root,  and  one  dozen  of  snails  that 
ha\e  been  bruised,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  to  one. 
Mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new-milk,  when 
taken  twice  a day. 

Water  Gniel. 

I’lit  a large  spoonful  of  oakneal  by  degrees  into 
a pint  of  water,  and  wlieu  smooth  boil  it. 
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Another  WAY. — Rub  smooth  a large  spoonful 
of  oatmeal,  with  two  of  water,  and  pour  it  into  a 
pint  of  water  boiling  on  the  fire  : stir  it  well,  and 
boil  it  quick  ; but  take  care  it  does  not  boil  over. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour  strain  it  ofl*;  and  add  salt 
and  a bit  of  butter  when  eaten.  Stir  until  the  but- 
ter be  incorporated. 

Barley  Gruel. 

Wash  four  ounces  of  pearl  barley  ; boil  it  in  two 
quarts  of  water  and  a stick  of  cinnamon,  till  reduc- 
ed to  a quart  ; strain,  andreturn  it  into  (be  saucepan 
witii  sugar,  and  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  pjit 
wine.  Heat  up,  and  use  as  wanted. 

A very  agreeable  Drink. 

1 nto  a tumbler  of  fresh  cold  water,  pour  a table- 
spoonful  of  capillaire,  and  the  same  of  good  Tinegv. 

Tamarinds,  currants  fresh  or  in  jelly,  or  scalded 
currants  or  cranberries,  make  excellent  drinks ; 
with  a little  sugar  or  not,  as  may  be  agreeable. 

A refreshing  Drink  in  a Fiver. 

Put  a little  tea-sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  and  a 
little  wood-sorrel,  iutu  a stone  jug,  haring  first 
washed  and  dried  them  ; peel  thin  a small  lemon, 
and  clear  from  the  white  ; slice  it,  and  put  a bit  of 
the  peel  in;  then  pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling 
water,  sweeten,  and  cover  it  close. 

Another  Drink. — Wash  extremely  well  aa 
ounce  of  pearl-barley  ; shift  it  twice,  then  put  to  it 
till  ee  pints  of  water,  an  ounce  of  sweet  ^monds 
beaten  line,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; boil  till  you 
have  a smooth  liquor,  tiien  put  in  a little  syrup 
lenious  and  capillaire. 

Another. — Boil  three  pints  of  water  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  tamarinds,  three  ounces  of 
currants,  and  two  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  till  near 
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a third  be  cousumed.  Strain  it  ou  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  which  remove  in  an  hour,  as  it  gives  a bitter 
taste  if  left  long. 

A most  phasant  Dnnk. 

Put  a tea-cupful  of  cranberries  into  a cup  of 
water,  and  mash  them.  In  the  mean  time  boil  two 
quarts  of  water  with  one  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal 
and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; then  add  the  cranberries, 
and  as  much  fine  Lisbon  sugar  as  shall  leave  a 
smart  flavour  of  the  fruit ; and  a quaiter  of  a pint 
of  sherry,  or  less,  as  may  be  proper  : boil  all  for 
half  an  hour,  and  strain  oS'. 

Soft  and  fine  Draitght  for  those  who  are  weak 
and  have  a Cough. 

Beat  a fresh-laid  egg,  and  mix  it  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  uew-niilk  warmed,  a large  spoonful  of 
capillaire.  the  same  of  rose-water,  and  a little  nut- 
meg scraped.  Do  not  warm  it  after  the  egg  is  put 
in.  Take  it  the  first  and  last  thing. 

Toast  and  Water. 

Toast  slowly  a thin  piece  of  bread  till  extremely 
brown  and  hard,  but  nut  the  least  black  ; thej 
plunge  it  into  a jug  of  cold  water,  and  cover  it  over 
an  hour  before  used.  This  is  of  particular  use  in 
weak  bowels.  It  should  be  of  a tine  brown  colour 
before  driuking  it. 

Barley  Water. 

Wash  a handful  of  common  barley  then  simmer 
it  gently  in  three  pints  of  water  with  a bit  of  le- 
mon-peel. 

This  is  less  apt  to  nauseate  than  pearl-barley  ; 
but  the  other  is  a very  pleasant  drink. 

Another  wav. — Boil  an  ounce  of  pearl-barlev 
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a few  minutes  to  cleanse,  then  put  on  it  a quart  of 
water;  simmer  an  hour;  when  half  done,  put  into 
it  a bit  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and  one  bit  of  sugar. 
If  likely  to  be  too  thick,  you  may  put  another 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Lemon-juice  may  be 
added,  if  chosen, 

L«mon-water,  a delightful  Drink. 

Put  two  slices  of  lemon  thinly  pared  into  a lea 
pot,  a little  bit  of  the  peel,  and  a bit  of  sugar,  or  a 
large  spoonful  of  capillaire ; pour  in  a pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  stop  it  close  two  hours. 

Apple  f Voter. 

Cut  two  large  apples  in  slices,  and  pour  a quart 
of  boiling  water  on  them  ; or  on  roasted  apples  ; 
strain  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  sweeten  lightly. 

Raspherry-vinegar  1 Voter. 

(See  page  273.)  This  one  of  the  most  delightful 
.prinks  that  can  be  made. 

IVhey. 

That  of  cheese  is  a very  wholesome  drink,  es- 
pecially when  the  cows  are  in  Iresh  herbage. 

White-wine  Whey. 

Put  half  a pint  of  new-milk  on  the  fire ; the 
moment  it  boils  up,  pour  in  as  much  sound  rai-^  - 
wine  as  will  completely  turn  it,  and  it  looks  clear; 
let  it  boil  up,  then  set  Uie  saucepan  aside  till  the 
curd  subsides,  and  do  not  stir  it.  Pour  the  whey 
oil',  and  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
a bit  of  white  sugar.  Thus  you  will  have  a whey 
perfectly  cleared  of  milky  particles,  and  as  weak 
us  you  choose  to  make  it. 

Vinegar  and  Lemon  JVh/ys. 

Pour  into  boiling  milk  as  much  vinegar  or  le- 
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mon-juice  as  will  make  a small  quantity  quite  clear, 
dilute  with  hot  water  to  an  a^rreeable  smart  acid, 
and  put  a bit  or  two  of  sugar.  This  is  less  heating 
than  if  made  of  wine  ; and  if  only  to  excite  per- 
spiration, answers  as  well. 

Buttermilk,  with  Bread  or  without. 

It  IS  most  wholesome  when  sour,  ns  being  le.ss 
likely  to  be  heavy  ; but  most  agreeable  when  made 
of  sweet  cream. 

Dr.  Boerhaave's  siccet  Buttermilk. 

Take  the  milk  from  the  cow  into  a small  churn, 
of  about  six  shillings  price  ; in  about  ten  minules 
begin  churning,  and  continue  till  the  Hakes  of  but- 
ter swim  about  pretty  thick,  and  the  milk  is  dis- 
charged of  all  the  greasy  particles,  and  appears 
thin  and  blue.  Strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  drink 
it  as  frequently  as  possible. 

It  should  form  the  whole  of  the  patient’s  drink, _ 
and  the  food  should  be  biscuits  ami  rusks  in  ev(  ry 
way  and  sort;  ripe  and  dried  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
when  a decline  is  apprehended. 

Haked  and  dried  fruits,  raisins  in  particulqr, 
make  excellent  suppers  fur  invalids,  with  biscuits, 
or  common  cake. 

Orgeat. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  almonds  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  orange-flo«  er  w ater,  and  a bitter  almond  or  two; 
then  pour  a quart  of  milk  and  water  to  the  paste. 
Sweeten  with  sugar  or  capillaire.  This  is  a hne 
drink  for  those  who  have  a tender  chest ; and  in 
the  gout  it  is  highly  useful,  and  with  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic,  has  been  found  to 
allay  the  paiululncss  of  the  attendant  heat.  Hull 
“ *«las8  of  brandy  may  be  added  if  thought  too  cool- 
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ing  in  the  latter  complaints,  and  the  glass  vf  or^ai 
may  be  put  into  a basin  of  warm  water. 

Another  orgeat,  for  company,  is  in  page  272. 

Oranqead*,  or  Lemonade. 

Squeeze  the  juice  ; pour  boiling  water  on  a lit- 
tle of  the  peel,  and  cover  close.  Boil  water  and 
sugar  to  a thin  syrup,  and  skim  it.  M ben  all  are 
cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion,  and  the  syrup, 
with  much  more  water  as  will  make  a rich  sher- 
bet; strain  through  a jelly-bag.  Or  squeeze  the 
juice,  and  strain  it,  and  add  water  and  capillaire. 

Egg  TFine. 

Beat  an  egg,  mix  it  with  a spoonful  of  cold  w a- 
ter;  set  on  tlie  fire  a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a 
glass  of  water,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.  IV hen  it  boils, 
pour  a little  of  it  to  the  egg  by  degrees,  till  tlie 
whole  be  in,  stirring  it  well ; then  return  the  whole 
into  the  saucepan,  put  it  on  a gentle  fire,  stir  it  one 
way  for  not  more  than  a minute  ; for  if  it  boil,  or 
the  egg  be  stale,  it  will  curdle.  Serve  with  toast. 

Egg  wine  may  be  made  as  above,  without  warm- 
ing the  egg,  and  it  is  then  lighter  on  the  stomach, 
though  not  so  pleasant  to  the  taste 

COOKERY  FOR  THE  POOR. 

General  Remarks  and  Hints. 

1 promised  a few  hints,  to  enable  every  family 
to  assist  the  poor  of  their  neighbourhood  at  a very 
trivial  expense ; and  these  may  be  varied  or  amend- 
ed at  the  discretion  of  the  mistress. 

Where  cows  are  kept,  a jug  of  skimmed  milk  is 
a valuable  present,  and  a very  common  one. 

When  the  oven  is  hot,  a lai^  pudding  may  be 
baked,  and  gjventoasickoryoungfamily ; and  thus 
made,  the  trouble  is  little : — Into  a deep  coarse 
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pan  put  half  a pound  of  rice,  four  ounces  of  coarse, 
sugar  or  treacle,  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  two 
ounces  of  dripping  ; set  it  cold  into  the  oven.  It 
will  take  a good  while,  but  be  an  excellent  solid 
food. 

A very  good  meal  may  be  bestowed  in  a thing 
called  brewis,  which  is  thus  made : — Cut  a very 
thick  upper  crust  of  bread,  and  put  it  into  the  put 
where  ^t  beef  is  boiling  and  near  ready  ; it  will 
attract  some  of  the  fat,  and  when  swelled  out,  will 
6e  no  unpalitable  dish  to  those  who  rarely  taste 
neat. 

A baled  Soup. 

Put  a pound  of  any  kind  of  meat  cut  in  slices  ; 
two  onions,  two  carrots,  ditto  ; two  ounces  of  rice, 
a pint  of  split  peas,  or  whole  ones  if  previously 
soaked,  pepper  and  salt ; into  an  earthen  jug  or 
pan,  and  pour  one  gallon  of  water.  Cover  it  very 
close,  and  bake  it  with  the  bread. 

The  cook  should  be  charged  to  save  the  boiling 
of  every  piece  of  meat,  ham,  tongue,  &c.  however 
salt ; and  it  is  easy  to  use  only  a part  of  that,  and 
the  rest  of  fresh  water,  and  by  the  addition  of  more 
vegetables,  the  bones  of  the  meat  used  in  the  fam- 
ily, the  pieces  of  meat  that  come  from  table  on  the 
plates  and  rice,  Scotch  barley  or  oatmeal,  there 
will  be  some  gallons  of  nutritious  soup,  two  or  three 
times  a week.  The  bits  of  meat  should  be  only- 
warmed  in  the  soup,  and  remain  whole  ; the  bones, 
&c.  boiled  till  they  yield  their  nourishment.  !f 
the  things  are  ready  to  put  in  the  boiler  as  soon  as 
the  meat  is  served,  it  will  save  lighting  tire,  and 
second  cooking. 

Take  turnips,  carrots,  leeks,  potatoes,  the  outer 
leaves  of  lettuce,  celery,  or  any  sort  of  vegetable 
that  is  at  hand  ; cut  them  small,  and  throw  in  with 
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the  thick  part  of  peas,  after  they  have  been  pulped 
for  soup,  and  grits,  or  coarse  oatmeal,  which  ha*e 
been  used  for  gruel. 

Should  the  soup  be  poor  of  meat,  the  long  b<>il- 
ing  of  the  bones,  and  different  vegetables,  w ill  af- 
ford better  nourishment  than  the  laborious  poor 
can  obtain  ; especially  as  they  are  rarely  tolerable 
cooks,  and  have  not  fuel  to  do  justice  to  what  they 
buy.  But  in  every  family  there  is  some  superfluity ; 
and  if  it  be  prepared  with  cleanliness  and  care,  the 
benefit  will  be  very  great  to  the  receiver,  and  the 
satisfaction  no  less  to  the  giver. 

I found,  in  the  time  of  scarcity,  ten  or  fifteen  i 
gallons  of  soup  could  be  dealt  out  weekly  at  an  ex- 
pense not  worth  mentioning,  though  the  vegetablea 
were  bought.  If  in  the  villages  about  London, 
abounding  with  opulent  famil  ies,  the  quantity  of 
ten  gallons  were  made  in  ten  gentlemen's  houses, 
there  would  be  a hundred  gallons  of  wholesome 
agreeable  food  given  weekly  for  the  supply  of  tirty 
poor  families,  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  and  a hall 
each. 

AVhat  a relief  to  the  labouring  husband,  instead 
of  bread  and  clieese,  to  liave  a w irra  ct>infortable 
m<  al ! To  the  sick,  aged,  and  infan  branches,  how 
important  an  advantage ! nor  less  to  the  industrious 
mother,  whose  forbearance  from  the  necessary 
quantity  of  food,  that  others  may  have  a larger 
share,  frequently  reduces  that  strength  upon  which 
tlie  welfare  of  her  family  essentially  depends. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  servants  object  to 
seconding  tlie  kindness  of  their  superiors  to  the  I 
poor ; but  should  the  cook  in  any  family  think  the  I 
adoption  of  this  plan  too  troublesome,  a gratuity  || 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  might  repay  her,  if  the  love  I 
of  her  fellow-creatures  failed  of  doing  it  a hundred  II 
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ToM.  Did  she  readily  enter  into  it,  she  would  never 
wash  away,  as  useless,  the  peas  or  grits  of  which 
soup  or  gruel  had  been  made ; broken  potatoes, 
the  green  heads  of  celery,  the  necks  and  feet  of 
f.iwls,  and  particularly  the  shanks  of  mutton,  and 
various  other  articles  which  in  preparing  dinner 
for  the  family  are  thrown  aside. 

Fish  hlfords  great  nourishment,  and  that  not  by 
the  part  eaten  only,  but  the  bones,  heads,  and  fins, 
which  contain  an  isinglass.  V\  hen  the  fish  is  served 
h t the  cook  put  by  some  of  the  water,  and  stew  in 
it  the  above  ; as  likewise  add  the  gravy  that  is  in 
the  dish,  until  she  obtain  all  the  goodness.  If  to 
be  eaten  by  itself,  when  it  makes  a delightful  broth, 
she  should  add  a very  small  bit  of  onion,  some 
pepper,  and  a little  rice-flour  rubbed  down  smooth 
with  it. 

But  strained,  it  makes  a delicious  improvement 
to  the  meat-soup,  particularly  for  the  sick  ; and 
when  such  are  to  be  supplied,  the  milder  parts  of 
the  spare  bones  and  meat  should  be  used  fur  them, 
with  little,  if  any,  of  the  liquor  of  the  salt  meats. 

The  fat  should  not  be  taken  off  the  broth  or  soup, 
as  the  poor  like  it,  and  are  nourished  by  it. 

An  excellent  Soup  for  the  Weakly. 

Put  two  cow-heels  and  a breast  of  mutton  into 
a large  pan  with  four  ounces  of  rice,  one  onion, 
twenty  Jamaca  peppers,  and  twenty  black,  a tur- 
nip, a carrot,  and  four  gallons  of  water  ; cover  with 
brown  paper,  and  bake  six  hours. 

Sago. 

Put  a tea-cupful  of  sago  into  a quart  of  water, 
and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; when  thickened,  grate 
frr.me  ginger,  and  add  half  a pint  of  raisin  wine, 
btown  sugar,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  Geneva;  boil 
b.1  up  together. 
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It  is  a most  suppurliiig  thing  for  tlio.-c  ’a.'.oi;.  l-a- 
ease  lias  left  very  feeble. 

Caudle  for  the  Sick  and  Lying-in. 

Set  three  quarts  of  water  on  the  fire : mix  smooth 
is  much  oatmeal  as  will  thicken  the  whole,  with  a 
jnt  of  cold  water ; when  boiling,  pour  the  latier 
Ti,  and  twenty  Jamaca  peppers  in  fine  powder; 
boil  to  a good  middling  thickness;  then  add  sugar, 
half  a pint  of  well  fermented  table-beer,  and  a gUsj 
of  gin.  Boil  all. 

This  mess  twice,  and  once  or  twice  of  broth,  wfll 
be  of  incalculable  service. 

There  is  not  a better  occasion  for  charitaUe 
commiseration  than  when  a person  is  sick.  A hit 
of  meat  or  pudding  sent  unexpectedly  has  oftea 
been  the  means  of  recalling  long-lost  appetite. 

N or  are  the  indigent  alone  the  grateful  receivers ; 
for  in  the  highest  houses  a real  good  sick-cook  is 
rarely  met  witli ; and  many  who  possess  all  the 
goods  of  fortune  have  attributed  the  first  return  of 
health  to  an  appetite  excited  by  good  kitcues 
PHYSIC,  as  it  is  called. 


PART  XIII. 


VARIOUS  RECEIPTS,  AND  DIRECTIONS 
TO  SERVANTS. 

VARIOrs  RFCEIPTS. 

To  make  soft  Pomatum. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  nnsalted  fresh  lard  in  com- 
mon water;  tlieu  soak  aud  beat  it  in  two 
waters,  drain  it,  and  beat  it  with  two  spooida*' 
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brandy ; let  it  drain  from  this ; add  to  it  some 
essence  of  lemon,  and  keep  it  in  small  pots. 

Another  wav. — Soak  half  a pound  of  clear 
beef-marrow,  and  a pound  of  unsalted  fresh  lard, 
in  water,  two  or  three  days,  changing  and  beating 
it  every  day.  Put  it  into  a sieve ; and  when  dry, 
into  a jar,  and  the  jar  into  a saucepan  of  water. 
When  melted,  pour  it  into  a basin,  and  beat  it  with 
j two  spoonfuls  of  brandy  ; drain  off  the  brandy  ; 
j and  then  add  essence  of  lemon,  bergamot,  or  any 
other  scent  that  is  liked. 

I ITard  Pomatum. 

j Prepare  equal  quantities  of  beef-marrow  and 
I mutton-suet  as  before,  using  the  brandy  to  preserve 
it,  and  adding  the  scent ; then  pour  it  into  moulds, 

: or,  if  you  have  none,  into  phials  of  the  size  you 

; choose  the  rolls  to  be  of.  When  cold,  break  the 
I bottles,  dear  away  the  glass  carefully,  and  put 
paper  round  the  rolls. 

i Pomade  Divine, 

Lj  Clear  a pound  and  a half  of  beef-marrow  from 
r ' the  strings  and  bone,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  or 
I 1 vessel  of  water  fresh  from  the  spring,  and  change 
I ! the  water  night  and  morning  for  ten  days  ; then 
r steep  it  rose-water  twenty-four  hours  ; and  drain 

1‘  it  in  a cloth  till  quite  dry.  Take  an  ounce  of  each 
of  the  following  articles,  namely,  storax,  gum-ben- 
i j iamin, odoriferous  cypress-powder,  or  of  Florence; 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  drams  of  cloves, 
and  two  drams  of  nutmeg,  all  finely  powdered  ; 
mix  them  with  the  marrow  above  prepared  ; then 
j put  all  the  ingredients  into  a pewter  pot,  that  holds 
I three  pints ; make  a paste  of  white  of  egg  and 
I flour,  and  lay  it  upon  apiece  of  rag.  Over  that 
I . must  be  another  piece  of  linen  to  cover  the  top  of 
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the  pot  very  close,  that  none  of  the  steam  may 
evaporate.  Put  the  pot  into  a large  copper  pot, 
■with  water,  observing  to  keep  it  steady,  that  it 
may  not  reach  to  the  covering  of  the  pot  that  holds 
the  marrow.  As  the  water  shrinks,  add  more, 
boiling  hot ; for  it  must  boil  four  hours  without 
ceasing  a moment.  Strain  the  ointment  throngfa  a 
linen  cloth  into  small  pots,  and,  when  cold,  cover 
them.  Do  not  touch  it  with  any  thing  but  silver. 
It  will  keep  many  years. 

A 6ne  pomatum  may  be  made  by  putting  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  marrow,  prepared  as  above,  and 
two  ounces  of  hog’s-lard,  on  the  ingredients;  and 
then  observing  the  same  process  as  above. 

Pot  Pourri. 

Put  into  a large  china  jar  the  following  ingredi- 
ents in  layers,  with  bay-salt  strewed  between  the 
layers : two  pecks  of  damask  roses,  part  in  buda 
and  part  blown  : violets,  orange-flowers,  and  jas- 
mine, a handful  of  each : orris  root  sliced,  benja- 
min, and  storax,  two  ounces  of  each  ; a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  musk  ; a quarter  of  a pound  of  angel- 
ica-root sliced  ; a quart  of  the  red  parts  of  cloxe- 
gilly  flowers ; two  handfuls  of  lavender-flowers; 
half  a handful  of  rosemary -flowers  ; bay  and  laurel 
leaves,  half  a handful  of  each;  three  Seville  or- 
anges, stuck  as  full  of  cloves  as  possible,  dried  in 
a cool  oven,  and  pounded ; half  a handful  of  knotted 
marjoram ; and  two  handfuls  of  balm  of  Gilead 
dried.  Cover  all  quite  close.  When  the  pot  is 
uncovered  the  perfume  is  very  fine. 

A quicler  sort  of  Sirrct  Pot. 

Take  three  handfuls  of  orange-flowers,  three  of 
clove-gilly  flowers,  three  dama.'k  roses,  one  of 
knotted  marjoram,  one  of  Itmon-lhym#,  siv  bay- 
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leaves  a handful  of  roseraar.  one  of  myrtle,  half 
one  of  mint,  one  of  lavender,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  a quarter  of  nu  ounce  of  clc  ves.  Chop  all ; 
and  put  them  in  layers,  with  pounded  bay  salt  be- 
tween, up  to  tlie  top  of  tlie  jar 

If  all  til  ingredients  cannot  be  got  at  once,  put 
them  in  as  you  get  them  ; always  tlirowing  in  salt 
with  every  new  article. 

To  make  Wash-balls. 

Shave  thin  two  pounds  of  new  white  soap  into 
about  a tea-cupful  of  rose-water ; then  pour  as 
much  boiling  water  on  as  will  soften  it.  Put  into 
a brass  pan  a pint  of  sweet  oil,  four  penny-worth 
of  oil  of  almonds,  half  a pound  of  spermaceti,  and 
set  all  over  the  fire  till  dissolved,  then  add  the  soap, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  that  has  first  been 
reduced  to  powder  by  rubbing  it  in  a mortar  with 
a few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  lavender-water, 
or  any  other  scent.  Boil  ten  minutes  ; then  pour 
it  into  a basin,  and  stir  till  it  is  quite  thick  enough 
to  roll  up  into  hard  balls,  which  must  then  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  essence  is  used,  stir  it  in 
quick  after  it  is  taken  ofif  the  fire,  that  the  flavour 
may  not  fly  off. 

Paste  for  chapped  Tlands,  and  which  will  / re- 
serve them  smooth  bp  constant  use. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  unsalted  hog’s  lard, 
which  has  been  washed  in  common  and  then  rose- 
water, with  the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  eggs,  and  a 
large  spoonful  of  honey.  Add  as  much  fine  oat- 
meal, or  almond-paste,  as  will  work  into  a paste. 

For  chapped  Lips, 

Put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  benjamin,  storax, 
and  spermaceti,  two  penny-worth  of  alkanet  root, 
a large  juicey  ajtple  chopped,  a bunch  of  blaa’ 
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grapes  bruised,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  usealtei 
butter,  and  two  ounces  of  Ixres  wax,  intoa  nt»  iia 
saucepan.  Simmer  gently  till  Uie  wax,  6.c.  are 
dissolved,  and  then  strain  it  through  a linen.  U h-  u 
cold  melt  it  again,  and  pour  it  into  small  pou  ur 
boxes ; or  if  to  make  cakes,  use  tlie  bottoms  of 
tea-cups. 

Hungary  iVater. 

To  one  pint  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  put 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  two  drams  of  es- 
sence of  ambergris  : shake  the  bottle  well  several 
times,  then  let  the  cork  remain  out  twenty-four 
hours.  After  a month,  during  which  time  shake  it 
daily,  put  the  water  into  small  bottles. 

Honey  Water. 

Take  a pint  of  spirit  as  above,  and  three  drams 
of  essence  of  ambergris  ; shake  them  w ill  daily. 

Lavender  Water. 

Take  a pint  of  spirit  as  above,  essential  oil  of 
lavender  one  ounce,  essence  of  ambergris  two 
drams ; put  all  into  a quart  bottle,  and  shake  it 
extremely  well. 

An  excellent  Water  to  prevent  Hair  from  falling 
off,  and  to  thicken  it. 

Put  four  pounds  of  unadulterated  honey  into  a 
still,  with  twelve  handfuls  of  the  tendrils  of  vines, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rosemary-tops.  Distil  as 
cool  and  as  slowly  as  possible.  The  liquor  may 
be  allowed  to  drop  till  it  begins  to  taste  sour. 

Black  Paper  for  drawing  Patterns. 

Mix  and  smootii  lamp-black  and  sweet  oil,  with 
a bit  of  flannel,  cover  a sheet  or  tw  o of  large  w n- 
ting  paper  with  this  mixture  j then  dab  the  ].a]^cr 
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dry  with  abitof  fine  li  'c",  and  keep  it  by  for  using 
ill  the  following  manner  : 

Put  the  black  side  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  and 
fasten  the  corners  togetlier  with  a small  pin.  Lay 
on  the  back  of  the  black  paper  the  pattern  to  be 
' drawn,  and  go  over  it  witli  the  point  of  a steel  pen- 
^ cil : the  black  paper  will  then  leave  the  impression 
5 of  the  pattern  on  the  under  sheet,  on  which  you 
1 must  now  draw  it  with  ink. 

If  you  draw  patterns  on  cloth  or  muslin,  do  it 
Vi  with  a pen  dipped  in  a bit  of  sugar,  and  a litllo 
d water,  mixed  smooth  in  a tea-cup,  in  which  it  will 
be  always  ready  for  use ; if  fresh,  wet  to  a due 
consistence  as  wanted. 

Black  Ink. 

Take  a gallon  of  rain  or  soft  water,  and  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  blue  galls  bruised  ; infuse 
them  three  weeks,  stirring  daily.  Then  add  four 
ounces  of  green  copperas,  four  ounces  of  logwood- 
chips,  six  ounces  of  gum  arabec,  and  a wine-glass- 
ful of  brandy. 

Another  way. — The  ink  powder  sold  in  Shoe- 
lane  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  in  this  usefid 
article.  Directions  are  given  with  it  how  to  mix 
it ; in  addition  to  which,  a large  cup  of  sw'eet  w'ort 
to  two  papers  of  the  powder,  gives  it  the  brightness 
of  the  japan  ink.  If  a packet  of  six  papers  is 
I bought  together,  it  costs  only  eighteen  pence,  and 
that  quantity  will  last  a long  time. 

To  cement  broken  China. 

Beat  lime  into  the  most  impalpable  powder,  sift 
it  through  fine  muslin : tlien  tie  some  into  a thin 
muslin  ; put  on  the  edges  of  the  broken  china  some 
»hite  of  egg,  then  dust  some  lime  quickly  on  th« 
same,  and  unite  them  exactly. 
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An  excellent  Stucco,  which  will  adhere  to  Wood- 
work. 

Take  a bushel  of  the  best  stone-lime,  a pouD>l  of 
yellow  oker,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  brown 
umber,  all  in  fine  powder.  Mix  them  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  hot  fbut  not  boiling)  water,  to  a 
proper  thickness  : and  lay  it  on  with  a white-wash- 
er’s brush,  which  should  be  new.  If  the  wall  b« 
quite  smooth  one  or  two  coats  will  do ; but  each 
must  be  dry  before  the  next  is  put  on.  The  month 
of  March  is  the  best  season  fur  doing  this. 

Mason's  Washes  for  Stucco. 

Bloe. — To  four  pounds  of  blue  xitriol,  and  a 
pound  of  the  best  whiting,  put  a gallon  of  water, 
in  an  iron  or  brass  pot.  Let  it  boil  an  hour,  stirring 
it  all  the  time.  Then  pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan, 
and  set  it  by  for  a day  or  two  till  the  colour  is  set- 
tled. Pour  off  the  water,  and  mix  the  colour  with 
whitewasher’s  size.  M ash  the  walls  three  or  four 
times,  according  as  is  necessary. 

Yellow. — Dissolve  in  soft  water  over  the  fira 
equal  quantities  separately  of  umber,  bright  oker, 
and  blue  black.  Then  put  it  into  as  much  white- 
wash as  you  think  sufficient  for  the  work,  some  of  j 
each,  and  stir  it  all  together.  If  either  cast  pn  - 
dominates,  add  more  of  the  others,  till  you  hare  the 
proper  tint. 

The  most  beautiful  whitewash  is  made  by  mixing 
the  lime  and  size,  with  skimmed  milk  instead  of 
water. 

Roman  Cement  or  Mortar,  for  outside  plastering 
or  brick-work. 

This  will  resist  all  weather;  and  maybe  used  to 
great  advantage  to  line  reservoirs,  as  no  water  can 
penetrate  it. 

Take  eighty-four  pounds  of  drifl-sand,  twelva 
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pounds  of  unslaked  lime,  and  four  pounds  of  the 
poorest  cheese  grated  through  an  iron  grater.  V lien 
well  mixed,  add  enough  hot  (but  not  boiling)  water 
to  make  into  a proper  consistence  for  plastering, 
such  a quantity  of  the  above  as  is  wanted.  It 
requires  very  good  and  quick  working.  One  hod 
of  this  mortar  will  go  a great  way,  as  it  is  to  be 
laid  on  in  a thin  smooth  coat,  without  the  least 
space  being  left  uncovered.  The  wall  or  lath-work 
should  be  covered  first  with  hair-and-lime  mortar, 
and  well  dried.  This  was  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  is  now  adopted  among  us.  The  Suffolk  cheese 
does  better  than  any  other  of  this  country. 

To  tale  Stains  of  any  kind  out  of  Linen. 

Stains  caused  by  Acids. — Wet  the  part,  and 
lay  on  it  some  salt  of  wormwood.  Then  rub  it,  with- 
out dilluting  it  with  more  water. 

Another. — Let  the  cloth  imbibe  a little  water 
without  dipping,  and  hold  the  part  over  a lighted 
match  at  a due  distance.  The  spots  will  be  remo- 
ved by  the  sulphureous  gas. 

Another  way. — Tie  up  in  the  stained  part  some 
pearlash ; then  scrape  some  soap  into  cold  soft 
water  to  make  a lather,  and  boil  the  linen  till  the 
stain  disappears. 

Stains  of  Wine,  Fruit  &c.  after  they  have  he  n 
long  in  the  Linen. 

Rub  the  part  on  each  side  with  yellow  soap.  Then 
iay  on  a mixture  of  starch  in  cold  water  very  thick  ; 
rub  it  well  in,  and  expose  the  linen  to  the  sun  and 
air  tilltbe  stain  comesout.  If  not  removed  in  three 
or  four  days,  rub  that  off,  and  renew  the  process. 
M hen  dry,  it  may  be  sprinkied  with  a little  water. 

Many  other  stains  may  be  taken  out  by  dipping 
the  linen  in  sour  buttermilk,  and  drying  it  in  a hot 
sun.  Then  wash  it  in  cold  water,  and  dry  it,  two 
or  three  times  a day. 
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Iron-modlds  should  be  welted,  then  laid  >in  a. 
hot  water-plate,  and  a little  essential  salt  of  lemons 
put  on  the  part.  If  the  linen  becomes  dry,  wet  it, 
and  renew  the  process;  observing  that  the  plate  is 
kept  boiling  hot  Much  of  the  jxjwder  sold  under 
the  name  of  salt  of  lemons  is  a spurious  preparation  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  dip  the  linen  in  a 
good  deal  of  water,  and  wash  it  as  soon  as  the  stain 
is  removed,  to  prevent  the  part  from  being  worn 
into  holes  by  the  acid. 

To  TAKEOUT  Mildew  . — M ix  soft  soap  with  starch 
powdered,  half  as  much  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon ; lay  it  on  the  part  on  both  sides  with  a 
painter’s  brush.  Let  it  lie  on  the  grass  day  and 
night  till  the  stain  comes  out. 

!To  make  Flannels  keep  their  colour,  and  n<4 
shrink. 

Put  them  into  a pail,  and  pour  boiling  water  on, 
letting  them  lie  till  cold,  the  first  time  of  washing. 

To  preserve  Furs  and  Woollen  from  Moths. 

Let  the  former  be  occasionally  combed  while  in 
use,  and  the  latter  be  brushed  and  shaken.  M hen 
not  wanted,  dry  them  first,  let  them  be  cool,  then 
mix  among  them  bitter  apples  from  the  apothecary's 
in  small  muslin  bags,  sewing  them  in  several  folds 
of  linen,  carefully  turned  in  at  the  edges,  and  keep 
from  damp. 

To  dye  the  Lininys  of  Ftmiture,  S;c. 

Buff  or  Salmon-colour,  according  to  the 
DEPTH  of  the  hue. — Hub downon a pewter  pUte 
two-pennjwvorth  of  Spanish  amatto,  and  then  boil 
it  in  a pail  of  water  a quarter  of  au  hour.  Put  into 
it  two  ounces  of  pot-ash,  stir  it  round,  and  instantly 
putin  the  lining ; stir  it  about  all  the  time  it  is  boiling 
which  must  be  five  or  six  minutes  ; then  put  it  into 
sold  pump  water,  aud  hang  the  articles  up  sing! 
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without  wringing.  When  almost  dry,  fold  and 
mangle  it. 

Pink. — The  calico  must  be  washed  extremely 
clean  and  be  dry.  Then  boil  it  in  two  gallons  of  soft 
water,  and  four  ounces  of  alum  ; lake  it  out,  and 
dry  in  the  air.  In  the  mean  time  boil  in  the  alum 
water  two  handfuls  of  wheat-bran  till  quite  slippery, 
and  then  strain  it.  Take  two  scruples  of  cochineal, 
and  two  ounces  of  argali  finely  pounded  and  sifted ; 
mix  with  it  the  liquor  by  little  at  a time.  Then  put 
into  the  liquor  the  calico  ; and  boil  till  it  is  almost 
wasted,  moving  it  about.  Take  out  the  calico,  and 
wash  it  in  chamberlye  first,  and  in  cold  water  after  ; 
then  rinse  in  water-strarch  stained,  and  dry  it  quick 
without  hanging  it  in  folds.  Mangle  it  very  highly, 
unless  you  have  it  callendered,  which  is  best. 

Blue. — Let  the  calico  be  washed  clean  and  dried, 
then  mix  some  of  Scot’s  liquid  blue  in  asmuch  wa- 
A-r  as  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  things  to  be 
dyed,  and  put  some  starch  to  it  to  give  a light 
stilTuess.  Dry  a bit  to  see  whether  the  colour  is 
deep  enough  ; then  set  the  linen,  &c.  in  it,  and 
wash  it ; then  dry  the  articles  singly,  and  mangle 
or  Callender  them. 

To  dj/e  Gloves  to  look  like  Yo>-k  tan  or  Limerick, 
according  to  the  deepness  of  the  Dge. 

Put  soinesatfron  into  a pint  of  soft  water  boiling- 
hot,  and  let  it  infuse  all  night ; next  morning  wet 
the  leather  over  with  a brush.  The  tops  should  be 
sewn  close,  to  prevent  the  colour  from  getting  in. 

To  dye  White  Gloves  a beautiful  Purple. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  logwood,  and  two  ounces  of 
roche  alum,  in  three  pints  of  soft  water  till  half 
wasted.  Let  it  stand  to  be  cold,  after  straining. 
Let  the  gloves  be  nicely  mended  : then  with  a brush 
do  over  them,  and  when  dry  repeat  it.  Twice  is 
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sufficient,  unless  the  colour  is  to  be  very  dark. 
AVlien  dry,  rub  off  the  loose  dye  with  a coarse  cbAb. 
Beat  up  the  white  of  au  ejg,  and  rub  it  over  the 
leather.  The  dye  will  staiu  the  hands,  but  wetting 
them  with  vinegar  will  take  it  off  before  they  are 
washed. 

A liquor  to  tcash  old  Deeds,  f^c.  on  Paper  or 
Parchment,  when  the  writing  is  obliterated, 
or  when  sunk,  to  make  it  legible. 

Take  five  or  six  galls,  bruise  them,  and  pntthem 
into  a pint  of  strong  w hite  wine  ; let  it  stand  in  the 
sun  two  days.  Then  dip  a brush  into  the  wine,  and 
wash  tlie  part  of  the  writing  which  is  sunk;  and 
by  the  colour  you  will  see  whether  it  is  strong 
enough  of  the  galls. 

To  prevent  the  Rot  in  Sheep. 

Keep  them  in  the  pens  till  the  dew  is  off  the  grass. 

To  prevent  green  Hag  from  firing. 

Stuff  a sack  as  full  of  straw  or  hay  as  possible; 
tie  the  mouth  with  a cord  ; and  make  the  rick 
round  the  sack,  drawing  it  up  as  the  rick  advanct  s 
in  height,  and  quite  out  w hen  finished.  The  funnel 
thus  left  in  the  centre  preserves  it. 

To  preserve  Granarg  from  Insects  and  TJ^casch. 

Make  the  floor  of  Lombardy  poplars. 

To  destroy  Crickets. 

Put  Scotch  snuff  upon  the  holes  where  ‘hey 
come  out. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  SERVANTS. 

To  clean  Calico  Furniture  when  taken  down  for 
the  Summer. 

Shake  off  the  loose  dust,  then  lightly  brush  wiih 
a small  long-haired  furniture-brush  ; after  which 
wipe  it  closely  with  clean  flannels,  a^rub  it  with 
dry  bread. 
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If  properly  done,  the  curtains  will  look  nearly  as 
well  as  at  first;  and  if  the  colour  be  not  light,  they 
will  not  require  washing  for  years. 

Fold  in  large  parcels,  and  put  carefully  by. 

While  the  furniture  remains  up,  it  should  be 
preserved  from  the  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible, 
which  injure  delicate  colours ; and  the  dust  may 
be  blown  off  with  bellows. 

By  the  above  mode  curtains  may  be  kept  clean, 
even  to  use  with  the  linings  newly  dipped. 

To  clean  Plate. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  prepared  hartshorn-powder  in 
a quart  of  water;  while  on  the  fire,  put  into  it  as 
[ much  plate  as  the  vessel  will  hold  ; let  it  boil  a 

; little,  then  take  it  out,  drain  it  over  the  saucepan, 

and  dry  it  before  the  fire.  Put  in  more,  and  serve 
the  same  till  you  have  done.  Then  put  into  the 
water  some  clean  linen  rags  till  all  be  soaked  up. 
B hen  dry  they  will  serve  to  clean  the  plate,  and 
are  the  very  best  things  to  clean  the  brass  locks  and 
finger-plates  of  doors.  When  theplate  isquite  dry, 
it  must  be  rubbed  bright  with  leather.  This  is  a 
very  nice  mode.  In  man  y plate-powders  there  is  a 
mixture  of  quicksilver,  which  is  very  injurious; 
and,  among  other  disadvantages,  it  makes  silver 
BO  brittle,  that  from  a fall  it  will  break. 

To  clean  Looking-glasses. 

Remove  the  fly-stains,  and  other  soil,  by  a damp 
rag ; tlien  polish  with  woollen  cloth  and  powder 
blue. 

To  preserve  Gilding,  and  clean  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prevent  flies  from  stainingthe 
gplding  without  covering  it;  before  which,  blow  off 
the  light  dust,  and  pass  a feather  or  clean  brush  over 
it:  then  with  strips  of  paper  cover  the  frames  of 
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your  glasses,  and  do  not  remove  till  the  6ie*  are  gone. 

Linen  takes  off  the  gilding,  and  deaden*  iu 
brightness ; it  should  therefore  never  be  used  for 

•wiping  it.  ..a- 

Some  means  should  be  used  fo  destroy  the  flies, 
as  they  injure  furniture  of  every  kind,  and  the  paper 
likewise.  Bottles  hung  about  witli  sugar  and  v in- 
egar,  or  beer,  ■will  attract  them ; or  fly-water,  put 
into  little  shells  placed  about  the  room,  but  out  of 
the  reach  of  children. 

To  dean  Paint. 

Never  use  a cloth,  but  take  off  the  dust  with  a 
little  long-haired  brush,  aftnr  blowing  off  the  loose 
parts  with  the  bellows,  M ith  care,  paint  will  Imik 
well  for  alength  of  time.  When  soiled,  dipa  sponge 
or  a hit  of  flannel  into  soda  and  water,  wash  it  off 
quickly,  and  dry  immediately,  or  the  strength  cf 
the  soda  will  eat  off  tlie  colour.  • l u 
When  wainscot  requires  scouring,  it  should  be 
done  from  the  top  downwards,  and  the  soda  be  pre- 
vented from  running  on  the  unclean  part  ^ much 
as  possible,  or  marks  will  be  made  which  wiH 
appear  after  tlie  whole  is  finished.  One  perwn 
should  dry  with  old  linen,  as  fast  as  the  oAer  has 
scoured  off  the  dirt  and  washed  the  soda  off. 


To  dean  Paper  Hangings. 

First  blow  off  the  dust  with  the  bellows. 
a white  loafof  eight  days  old  into  eight  parts.  Talw 
the  crust  into  your  hand,  and  begin  at  the  top  of 
the  paper,  wipe  it  downwards  in  the  lightest  ro^- 
ner  wiUi  the  crum.  Do  not  cross,  8" 

The  dirt  of  the  cruras  and  Uie  paper  w«ll  fall 
Observe,  you  must  not  wipe  above  half  a yard  ata 
stroke,  and  after  doing  all  the  upper  part, 
again,  beginning  a little  'f  “Jj 

If  you  do  not  do  it  extremely  lightly,  you  will 
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niiiko  tlie  dirt  p.dtiere  to  the  paper. — It  will  look 
like  new  if  properly  done. 

To  give  a Gloss  to  fine  Oak-ioainscot. 

If  greasy,  ii  mu.stbe  washed  with  warm  beer  ; 
then  boil  two  quarts  of  strong  beer,  a bit  of  bees- 
wax as  large  as  a walnut,  aud  a large  spoonful  of 
sugar ; wet  it  all  over  with  a large  brush,  and  when 
dry  rub  it  till  bright. 

To  give  a fine  Colour  to  Mahogany. 

Let  the  tables  be  washed  perfectly  clean  with 
vinegar,  having  first  taken  out  any  ink  stains  there 
may  be  with  spirit  of  salt ; but  it  must  be  used  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  only  touch  the  part  affected, 
and  be  instantly  washed  off.  Use  the  following 
liquid  : — Into  a pint  of  cold-drawn  linseed-oil,  put 
four-pennyworth  of  alkanet-root,  and  two-penny- 
worth of  rose-pink,  in  an  earthen  vessel ; let  it 
n-main  all  night ; then  stirring  well,  rub  some  ofit 
all  over  the  tables  with  a linen  rag ; when  it  has 
lain  some  time,  rub  itbrightwith  linen  cloths. 

Eating-tables  should  he  covered  with  mat,  oil- 
cloth, or  baizy,to  prevent  staining,  and  be  instantly 
rubbed  when  the  dishes  are  taken  off,  while  still 
warm. 

do  take  Ink  out  of  Mahogany. 

Dilutfi  half  a tea-spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  a 
large  spoonful  of  water,  and  touch  the  part  with  a 
feather ; watch  it,  for  if  it  stays  too  long  it  will 
leave  a while  mark.  It  is  therefore  better  to  rub 
it  quick,  and  repeat  if  not  quite  removed. 

Floor-cloths 

Should  be  chosen  that  are  painted  on  a fine  cloth, 
that  is,  well  covered  with  the  colour,  and  the  flowers 
on  which  do  not  rise  much  above  the  ground,  as 
they  wear  out  first.  The  durability  of  the  cloth 
will  depend  much  «u  these  twu  particulars,  but 
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more  especially  on  the  time  it  baa  been  painted, 
and  the  goodness  of  the  colours.  If  they  hare  not 
been  allowed  suRicient  space  for  becoming  tho- 
roughly hardened,  a verj' little  use  will  injure  them; 
and  as  they  are  very  expensive  articles,  care  in 
preserving  them  is  necessary.  It  answers  to  keep 
them  sometime  before  they  are  used,  either  hung 
up  in  a dry  barn  where  they  will  have  air,  or  laid 
down  in  a spare  room. 

M'hen  taken  up  for  the  winter,  they  should  be 
rolled  round  a carpet  roller,  and  observe  not  to 
crack  the  paint  by  turning  the  edges  in  too  suddenly. 

Old  carpets  answer  extremely  well,  painted  and 
seasoned  some  months  before  laid  down.  If  for 
passages,  the  width  must  be  directed  when  they 
are  sent  to  the  manufactory,  as  they  are  cut  before 
painting. 

To  clean  Floor-clotht. 

Sweep,  then  wipe  them  with  a flannel ; and  when 
all  dust  and  spots  are  removed,  rub  with  a waxen 
flannel,  and  then  with  a dry  plain  one ; but  use  little 
wax,  and  rub  only  enough  with  the  latter  to  give  a 
little  smoothness,  or  it  may  endanger  falling. 

Washing  now  and  then  with  milk  after  the  above 
sweeping  and  dry-rubbing  them,  gives  as  beautiful 
a look,  and  they  are  less  slippery. 

To  dust  Carpets  and  Floors. 

Sprinkle  tea-leaves  on  them  then  sweep  carefully. 

The  former  should  not  be  swept  frequently  with 
a whisk  brush,  as  it  wears  them  fast ; only  once  a 
week,  and  the  other  times  with  the  leaves  and  a 
hair-brush. 

Fine  carpets  should  be  gently  done  with  a hair 
band-brush,  such  as  for  clothes,  on  thekmc  'S. 

To  clean  CarjKts. 

Take  up  the  carpet,  let  it  be  well  beaten,  ll  en 
laid  down,  and  brush  on  both  sides  w ith  a band- 
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hnislt ; turn  it  the  rif^ht  side  upwards,  and  scour  iV 
with  ox-"all  and  soap  and  water,  very  clean,  and 
dry  it  witli  I'nen  cloths.  Then  lay  it  on  grass,  ot 
liung  it  up  to  dry. 

To  ffive  to  Boards  a heavtiful  appearance. 

After  wasliing  them  very  nicely  clean  with  soda 
and  warm  water,  and  a brush,  wash  them  with  a 
very  large  sponge  and  clean  water.  Both  times 
observe  to  leave  no  spot  untouched  ; and  clean 
straight  up  and  down,  not  rubbing  from  board  to 
board  then  dry  with  clean  cloths,  rubbing  hard 
p anil  down  in  the  same  way. 

The  floors  should  not  be  often  welted,  but  very 
li.oronghly  when  done ; and  once  a week  dry -rubbed 
with  hot  sand,  and  a heavy  brush,  the  right  way  of 
the  boards. 

The  sides  of  ‘tairs  or  passages  on  which  are  car- 
pets, of  floor- cloth,  should  be  washed  with  sponge 
i stead  of  linen  or  flannel,  and  the  edges  will  not 
be  soiled.  Jfifferent  sponges  should  be  kept  for 
the  two  above  uses;  and  those  and  the  brushes 
should  be  well  washed  vs'hen  done  with,  and  kept 
in  dry  places. 

To  extract  Oil  from  Boards  or  Stone. 

Make  a strong  lye  of  pearl-ashes  and  soft  water 
and  add  as  much  unslaked  lime  as  it  will  take  up 
stir  it  together,  and  then  let  it  settle  afew  minutes. 
Ixittle  it,  and  stop  close  ; have  ready  seme  water  to 
lower  it  as  used,  and  scour  the  part  with  it.  if 
tiie  liquor  should  lie  long  cn  the  boards,  itwill  draw 
3ut  the  colourofthem  ; therefoie  do  it  with  car  e and 
expedition. 

To  clean  stone  Stairs  and  Halls. 

Boil  a pound  of  pipe-maker’s  clay  with  a quart 
of  water,  a quart  of  small-beer,  and  put  in  a bit  of 
tone  blue.  Wash  with  this  mixture,  and  when 
ry,  rub  the  stones  with  flannel  and  a brush. . 

2o 
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To  Uachcn  the fronts  of  Stone  Chxnmev-fieixf. 

Mix  oil-varnish  with  lamp-black,  and  a litiV 
spirit  of  turpentine  to  thin  it  to  the  consistence  >■{ 
paint.  Wash  the  stone  with  soap  and  water  v<  rj 
clean  ; then  sponge  it  with  clear  water;  and  when 
perfectly  drj’,  brush  it  over  twice  with  this  colour,  i 
letting  it  dry  between  the  times.  It  looks  extremely  j 
well.  The  lamp-black  must  be  sifted  first. 

To  take  Stains  out  of  Marble. 

Mix  unslaked  lime,  in  finest  powder,  with  the 
stronger  soap-lye,  pretty  thick ; and  instantly,  with 
a painter’s  brush,  lay  it  on  the  marble.  In  two  | 
month’s  time  wash  it  off  pretty  clean  ; then  have  | 
ready  a fine  thick  lather  of  soft  soap,  boiled  in  »ft  I 
water ; dip  a brush  in  it,  and  scour  the  marble  with  i 
powder,  not  as  common  cleaning.  Thi  s wiU,  6y  I 
vei’y  good  rubbing,  give  a beautiftil  polish.  Clear  1 
off  the  soap,  and  finish  with  a smooth  hard  brush  j 
till  the  end  be  effected. 

To  take  Iron  Stains  out  of  MatbUe. 

An  equal  quantity  of  fresh  spirit  of  vitriol  and  j 
lemon-juice  being  mixed  in  a bottle,  shake  it  well ; | 
wet  the  spots,  and  in  a few  minutes  rub  with  soft  ] 
linen  till  they  disappear.  i 

To  preserve  Irons  from  rust. 

TMelt  fresh  mutton-suet,  smear  over  the  iron  with 
it  while  hot;  then  dust  it  well  with  unslaked  lime 
pounded,  and  tied  up  in  a muslin.  Irons  so  pre- 
pared will  keep  many  months.  Use  no  oil  for  them 
at  any  time,  except  salad  oil ; there  being  water  is 
all  other. 

Fire-irons  should  be  kept  wrapt  in  baiiie,  in  a 
dry  place  when  not  used. 

Another  way. — Beat  into  three  pounds  of  un- 
salted hog’s  lard,  two  drams  of  camphor  sliced  thin, 
till  it  is  dissolved ; then  take  as  much  black-lead 
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ns  will  make  it  of  the  colour  of  broken  steel.  Dip 
a rag  into  it,  and  rub  it  thick  on  the  store,  &c.  and 
the  steel  will  never  rust  even  if  wet.  When  it  ia 
to  be  used,  the  grease  must  be  washed  off  with  hot 
water,  and  the  steel  be  dried  before  polishing. 

To  take  Rust  out  of  Steel. 
r over  the  steel  witli  sweet  oil  well  rubbed  on  it, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  use  unslaked  lime  finely 
powdered,  to  rub  until  all  the  rust  disappears. 

To  clean  the  back  of  the  Graie,  the  inner  Hearth 
and  the  fronts  of  Cast-Iron  Stove  • 

Boil  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  black 
lead,  with  a pint  of  small  beer,  and  a bit  of  soap  the 
size  of  a walnut.  When  that  is  melted,  dip  a 
painter’s  brush  and  wet  the  grate,  having  first 
brushed  off  all  the  soot  and  dust : then  take  a hard 
brush,  and  rub  it  till  of  a beautiful  brightness. 

At.o  ,i  I W' y to  clean  Cast-Iro  , i.na  Black 
Hearths,', 

Mix  bill'-' -1p!I'  and  whites  o pg  ’--. '••• ''  ' n 
together : dip  a painter’s  brush,  and  wet  all  over ; 
then  rub  it  bright  with  a hard  brush. 

To  tale  the  Black  of^  the  bright  Bars  of  polished 
Stoves  m a few  minutes. 

Rub  them  well  with  some  of  the  following  mix- 
ture on  a bit  of  broad-cloth  ; when  the  dirt  is 
removed,  wipe  them  clean,  and  polish  with  glass, 
not  sand-paper. 

The  mixture. — Boil  slowly  one  pound  of  soft 
soap  in  two  quarts  of  water,  to  one.  Of  this  jelly 
take  three  or  four  spoonfuls,  and  mix  to  a consis- 
tence with  emery.  No.  3. 

To  clean  tin  Covers,  and  Patent  pewter  Porter- 
pots. 

Get  the  finest  whiting,  which  is  only  sold  ia 
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large  cakes,  the  small  being  mixed  with  sand  ; mix 
a little  of  it  powdered,  with  the  least  drop  of  swee; 
oil,  and  rub  well,  and  wipe  clean;  then  dust  s->m  • 
diy  whiting  in  a muslin  bag  orer,  and  mb  brigh; 
■with  dry  leather.  The  last  is  to  prerent  rust,  which 
the  cook  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  by  wiping 
dry,  and  putting  by  the  lire  when  they  come  fro  i 
the  parlour  : for  if  but  once  hung  up  without,  thi 
steam  will  rust  the  inside. 

To  pretent  the  creaking  of  a door. 
liub  a bit  of  soap  on  the  hinges. 

yi  strong  Past  'for  Paper. 

To  two  large  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  put  as  muc 
pounded  rosin  as  will  lie  on  a shilling;  mix  with 
as  much  strong  beer  as  will  make  it  of  a due  con- 
sistence, and  boil  half  an  hour.  Let  it  be  cold 
it  be  used. 

Fine  Blacking  for  Shoes. 

Take  four  ounces  of  ivory  black,  three  ounces  of 
the  coarsest  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil, 
and  a pint  of  small  beer  ; mix  them  gradually  cold. 


BILLS  OT  F.VRE,  FAMILY  DINNERS,  icc. 

BILLS  OF  FARE,  &C. 

Li  of  various  articles  in  sea  i in  different 
months. 

JANUARY. 

PoDLTR'Y. — Game.  Pheasants.  Partridges, 
Hares.  Rabbits.  Woodcocks.  Snipes.  Turkeys 
Capons.  Pullets.  Fowls.  Chickens.  Tame  Pi- 
geons. 

Fish. — Carp.  Tench.  Perch.  Lampreys.  Eels. 
Oayfish.  Cod.  Soles.  Flounders.  Phiice.  Turbot. 
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Thornback.  Skate.  Sturgeon.  Smelts.  Whitings. 
Lobsters.  Crabs.  Prawns.  Oysters. 

Vegetables. — Cabbage.  Savoys.  Colewort. 
Sprouts.  Broccoli.  Leeks.  Onions.  Beet.  Sorrel. 
Chervil.  Eudive.  Spinach.  Celery.  Garlick. 
Scorzoncra.  Potatoes.  Parsneps.  Turnips.  Broc- 
coli, white  and  purple.  Shallots.  Lettuces.  Cres- 
ses. Mustard.  Rape.  Salsafy.  Herbs  of  all  sorts, 
dry,  and  some  green.  Cucumbers.  Asparagus,  and 
Mushrooms,  to  be  had,  though  not  in  season. 

Frdit. — Apples.  Pears.  Nuts.  Walnuts.  Med- 
lars. Grapes. 

FEBRDARY  AND  MARCH. 

Meat,  Fowls,  and  Game,  as  in  January,  with  the 
addition  of  ducklings  and  chickens ; which  last  are 
to  be  bought  in  London,  most,  if  not  all,  the  year, 
but  very  dear. 

Fish. — As  the  last  two  months  ; except  that  Cod 
is  not  thought  so  good  from  February  to  July, 
but  may  be  bought. 

Vegetables. — The  same  as  the  former  months, 
with  the  addition  of  Kidney-Beans. 

Fruit. — Apples.  Pears.  Forced  Strawberries. 

SECOND  quarter. — APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 

Meat. — Beef.  Mutton.  Veal.  Lamb.  Venison 
in  June. 

Poultry. — Pullets.  Fowls.  Chickens.  Duck- 
lings. Pigeons.  Rabbits.  Leverets. 

> Fish. — Carp.  Tench.  Soles.  Smelts.  Eels. 

Trout.  Turbot.  Lobsters.  Chub.  Salmon.  Her- 
rings. Crayfish.  Mackerel.  Crabs.  Prawns. 
J Shrimps. 

! Vegetables. — As  before;  and  in  May,  early 

i Potatoes.  Peas.  Radishes.  Kidney-Beans.  Car- 
j rots.  Turnips.  Early  Cabbages.  Cauliflowers. 
I Asparagus.  Artichokes.  Allsortsof  Salads  forced. 
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Frcit. — In  June  ; Strawberries.  Cherries.  Me- 
lons. Green  Apricots.  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
forTarts.  In  July;  Cherries.  Strawberries.  Fears. 
Melons.  Gooseberries.  Currants.  Apric<its. 
Grapes.  Nectarines ; and  some  Peaches. — But 
most  of  these  are  forced. 

THIRD  QUARTER. — JULY,  AHGCST,  ARDSEPTEMBER. 

Meat  as  before. 

Poultry. — Pullets.  Fowls.  Chickens.  Rabbits. 
Pigeons.  Green  Geese.  Leverets.  Turkey  PouiU. 
Two  former  months,  Plorers.  Wheatears.  Geese 
in  September. 

Fish. — Cod.  Haddock.  Flounders.  Plaice. 
Skate.  Thornback.  Mullets.  Pike.  Carp.  E-I-. 
Shellfish;  except  Oysters.  Mackerel  the  first  two 
months  of  the  quarter,  but  not  good  in  August. 

Partridge-shooting  begins  the  1st  of  September; 
what  is  therefore  used  before,  is  poached. 

Vegetablis. — Ofallsorts,  Beans.  Peas.  Frenoh 
Beans,  &c.  &c. 

Fruit. — In  July;  Strawberries.  Gooseberries. 
Pine-Apples.  Plums,  various.  Cherries.  Apricots. 
Raspberries.  Melons.  Currants.  Damsons. 

In  August  and  September,  Peaches.  Plums. 
Figs.  Filberts.  Mulberries.  Cherries.  Apples. 
Pears.  Nectarines.  Grapes.  Latter  months,  I’ines. 
Melons,  Strawberries.  Medlars  aud  Quinces  in  the 
latter  month.  Morelia  Cherries.  Damsons ; and 
various  Plums. 

OCTOBER. 

Meat  as  before,  and  Doe-Venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Domestic  fowls  as  in 
former  quarter.  Pheasants,  from  the  I st  of  October. 
l*artridges.  Larks.  Hares.  Dotterels. — The  end 
of  tho  month.  Wild-ducks.  Teal.  Snipes.  M id* 
geou.  Grouse. 
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Fish. — Dories.  Smelts.  Pike.  Perch.  Holibets. 
Brills.  Carp,  Salmon-trout.  Barbel.  Gudgeons. 
Tench.  Shell-fish. 

Vegetables. — As  in  January,  French  Beans, 
last  crops  of  Beans,  &c. 

Frdit. — Peaches.  Pears.  Figs.  Bullace. 

Grapes.  Apples.  Medlars.  Damsons.  Filberts. 
Walnuts.  Nuts.  Quinces.  Services.  Medlars. 


NOVEMBER. 


Meat. — Beef.  Mutton.  Veal.  Pork.  House- 
Lamb.  Doe-Venison.  Poultry  and  Game  as  the 
last  month. 

Fish  as  the  last  month. 

Vegetables. — Carrots.  Turnips.  'Parsneps. 
Potatoes.  Skirrets.  Scorzonera.  Onions.  Leeks. 
Shallots.  Cabbage.  Savoys.  Colewort.  Spinach. 
Chard-Beets.  Chardoons.  Cresses.  Endive.  Cel- 
ery. Lettuces.  Salad.  Herbs.  Pot-herbs. 

Fruit. — Pears.  Apples.  Nuts.  Walnuts.  Bul- 
lace. Chesnuts.  Medlars.  Grapes. 


DECEMBER. 

Meat. — Beef.  Mutton.  Veal.  House  Lamb. 
Fork  and  Venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Geese.  Turkeys.  Pul- 
lets. Pigeons.  Capons.  Fowls,  Chickens,  Rabbits. 
Hares.  Snipes.  Woodcocks.  Larks.  I'heasants. 
)*artridges.  Sea-fowls.  Guinea-fowls.  Wild-ducks, 
Teal.  Widgeon.  Dotterels.  Dun-birds.  Grouse. 

Fish. — Cod.  Turbot.  Holibets.  Soles.  Gurnets. 
Sturgeon.  Carp.  Gudgeons.  Codlings.  Eels.  Do- 
ries. Shell-fish. 

Vegetables. — As  in  the  last  month.  Asparagus 
forced,  &c. 

Fruit  as  the  last,  except  Bullace. 
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family  DIXXEHS, 

five  dishes. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  stewed  with  Rice. 

Apple  Sauce.  Bread  and  Butter  Potatoea 
Pudding. 

Loin  of  Pork  roasted. 


Peas-Soup. 

( Remove — boiled  Fowl.) 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Potatoes.  Apple-pie.  Broccoli. 

Roasted  Beef. 

Benton  Sauce. 


Pig  Souse  fried  in  batter. 

(Remove  for  Yorkshire  Pudding.) 

Potatoes.  Peas-Soup.  Salad. 

Roast  Veal. 


Hessian  Ragout. 

Stewed  Beet  Hessian  Soup  Potatoes, 

and  Onions.  of  the  above. 

Leg  of  Lamb  roasted, 


Beef  Podovies. 

( Remove — Curd  Puddings. ) 

Mashed  Potatoes  Mutton  Broth,  Carrots, 
grilled.  _ and  Turnips, 

Neck  of  Mutton. 


Broiled  Haddocks  stuffed.  ' 

Potatoes.  Light  Suet.  Carrots.  ^ 

Dumplings.  and  Turnips.  ' 
Round  of  Beef.  I 


Crimp  Cod. 
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SOO 


Sulad. 


Goosebprry. 
I’uddiiig. 
Leg  of  Mutton. 


Jerusnlom 

Articholiea 


Spitchcock  Eels. 

( Remove — Chine  of  Latnb  in  Cresses. ) 


1‘oUitoes.  Damson  Pudding. 

Cold  Beef. 

Scrag  of  Veal 
smothered  with  Onions. 
( Remove — a Fruit  Pi:.) 
Mashed  Potatoes 
trimmed  with  Peas  Soup, 
small  slices  of 

Bacon.  Hashed  Hare. 


Stewed 

Carrots. 


Brocoli. 


Half  CalPs  Head,  grilled 
( Remove — Pie  or  Pudding.) 

Tongue  Carrot  Soup.  Bacon, 

and  Brains.  Saddle  of  .Mutton.  Greens  round. 
Potatoes  and  Salad,  at  side-table. 


Young 

Greens. 

Boiled  Neck  of  Mutton. 
Baked 

Plum  Pudding. 
Currie  of  dressed  Meat 
in  Casserole  of  liice. 

Turnips. 

Carrots. 

Edgeboue  of  Beef. 
Vegetable  Soup. 
I’ulled  Turkey  or  Fowl, 
Leg  Broiled. 

Greens. 

Potatoes. 

Boiled  F’owla. 

( Remove. — Snow-balls.) 

Patties  of  Greens  and 

dressed  Meat,  mashed  Turnips. 
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Chine  of  Bacon  Poik,  boiled. 


SEVEN  DISHES. 

Salmon  and  Fried  Smelts. 


Marcaroni 

Pudding. 

Potatoes. 


Giblet  Soup. 
Roast  Beef. 


Stewed  Celery 
Veal  PaitiM. 


Bread  Sauce. 


Leg  of  Pork  boiled. 

Peas  Pudding 

Onion  Soup. 

Turnips  Plum-pudding, 

and  Potatoes.  baked. 

Large  Fowl,  dressed  as  Turkey. 


Minced  Veal, 

garnished  with  fried  crumbs. 

Small  Meat  Hot  Apple  Pie,  Potatoes 
Pie.  in  change  for  Soup,  in  a Form. 

Stewed  Onions.  Beans  and  Bacon. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 


FOUR  AND  FIVE. 

(first  ooue.sr.) 

Soup. 

Carrots.  Mashed  Turnips 

Bouillie. 

(second  course.) 

Fricassee  of  Sweetbreads. 

Mushrooms  Lemon 

stewed  Pudding. 


Peas. 


Bacon. 


(FIRST  OOCRSE.) 

Mackerel  broiled,  witn  Herbs. 

Butter.  Greens  and 

Carrots. 
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Moiled  Cliickens. 

(SBOOND  OOTIRSR.) 

Beef  Cecils. 

Salad.  Fruit  Pie.  Potatoes, 

in  a shape. 

Fore-quarter  of  Lamb  roasted. 


SEVEN  AND  SEVEN. 


(FIRST  OOCBSB.) 

Broiled  Salmon. 

C Remove — Chine  of  Pork. 

Stewed  Mince 

Spinach.  Pies. 

Peas  Soup. 

Oxford  Peas 

Dumplings  Pudding. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

( Potatoes  and  mashed  Turnips,  on  side-tahk.) 

(SBCOND  COURSE.) 


Ragout  of  Palates. 

Orange  Fool.  Fotted  Beef. 

Curd  Star,  and  whip. 

Collared  Eel.  Stewed  Pears. 

Pheasant. 

( Bread-sauce  on  side-table.) 

(first  course.) 

Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders. 

(Remove — Boiled  Turkcp.) 

Currie  Patties, 

of  Rabbit. 

Giblet  Soup. 

Boiled  Neck 
of  Mutton, 

7 Bones. 


Eel  Pie, 


Small  Leg  of  Pork. 
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Four  small  dishes  of  Vegetables  mag  be  ptU 
round  the  Soup,  or  tivo  served  at  the  si/le-talAe. 

(SECOND  CODBBB.) 

Fricandeau. 

Orange  Pudding.  Scraped  Beef. 

Lemon  Creams. 

Anchovy  Toast.  Tarts. 

Teal,  or  other  wild  Fowls. 


SEVEN  AND  NINE. 

(FIRST  COCRSB.) 

Pepperpot. 

Broccoli.  Tongue,  braised. 

Hunter’s  Pudding. 

Chickens  Celery, 

boiled.  dished  in  a Pyramid. 

Saddle  of  M utton. 

Greens  and  Potatoes  on  the  side  table. 
(second  course.) 

Roasted  Partridges. 

Almond 


Cheesecakes. 

Celery  in 
M’hite  Sauce. 
Collared  Beef. 


Raspberry 

Cream. 

Hare. 


Po  ted 
Cheese. 
Cbardoons 
stewed. 
Lemon  Pudding. 


NINE  AND  SEVEN. 


Chickens. 


(first  coursr.) 
Stewed  Carp. 


Parsley 

Butter.  Butter. 

Cod-sounds,  Epergne, 

White 


Currant  Gravy. 

Jelly. 

Stewed 


Cheek 
of  Bacon. 

Rabbits 
and  Unions. 


CulK'ts 


Pigeons. 
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Muintenun, 


Green  Peas  .Soup. 
(Remove — Haunch  of  Venison.) 
Vegetahles  on  side-table. 


(SECOND  CO  I'K  ) 

Sweetbreads. 

M ushroonis  Sauce  Hobart. 

stewed.  Trifle. 

Currant  Tart  Bread  Sauce, 

with  Custard. 

Roasted  Partridges. 


Blarnange  in 
Small  forms. 

Stewed 

Cucumbers. 


NINE  AND  ELEVEN  ; AND  A REMOVE. 


Palates. 

French 

Pie. 

Veal 

Olives. 


(FIRST  COURSE.) 

Turbot. 

( Remove — Chickens.) 

Liver  and  Lemon  Sauce.  Lamb’s  Fi-y. 

Tongue 

Carrot  Soup.  in  Turnips. 

Rabbit  brown 
Butter.  in  Fricassee. 

Edge-boee  of  Beef. 

Vegetahles  on  side-table. 


Stewed 
J^ippins. 
Scalloped, 
Oysters. 
Cray  fish 
in  Jelly. 


(second  c urse.) 

W ild  Fowl. 

F'rench  Lobster  in 

Beans.  Fricassee  Sauce. 
Solid  Syllabub  Stewed 

in  a glass  disb.  M ushrooms. 

Peas.  Apricot  Tart, 

open  cover. 

Goose. 


NINE  DISUES.  TWO  REMOVES,  AND  ELEVEN. 
tnasT  COURSE.) 

Fish. 
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( Remove — Stewed  Beef. ) 

Oxford  Dumplings.  Fricandeaa.  ; 

Small  Ham.  White  soup.  Turkey  boile<l,  j 
Lamb  Steaks  Oyster  Sauce,  i 

round  Potatoes.  Lobster  Patties. 

Fish. 

( Remove — Saddle  of  Mutton.) 

(SECOND  OOCBSB.) 

Sweetbreads  larded. 

French  Beans,  Orange  Jelly, 
in  White  Sauce. 

Open  Tart.  Raspberry  Cream. 

Lobster.  Form. 

Green  Goose. 


Prawns. 

Sago 

Padding. 

Stewed 

Moshroomi. 


(first  course.) 

Fish. 

f Remove — Hashed  Calfs  Head.) 
Rabbit  and  Onions.  Sauce.  Lamb’s  Fry. 
Macaroni  Transparent  Beef-Ste^ 

Pudding.  Soup.  Pie. 

Veal  Butter.  Stewed  Pigeons, 

Cutlets.  with  Cabbage. 

Fish. 

( Remove — Sirloin  of  Beef. ) 


(second  coobsi.) 

Chickens, 

Cheesecakes.  Stewed  Lobster. 

Raspberry  Cream 

Peas.  Trifle.  Asparagus. 

Lemon  C'ream. 

Macaroni.  Apricot  open  Tart. 

Ducklings. 
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ELEVEN  AND  NINE. 

(FIRST  OOURSK.) 

Fish. 

C Remove — Ham  glazed.) 

Pigeons  Sauce.  Sweetbread 

stewed.  grilled- 

Gravy  Soup. 

Tongue.  Leef  steak  Pie, 

Butter. 

Boiled  Mutcon.  Boiled  Chickens. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

(SSCOND  COUBSS.) 

Pheasant. 

Raspberry  Tartlets.  Bread-sauce.  Artichokes. 
Collared  Eel.  Plateau.  Collared  Beef. 
Stewed  Gravy  and  Jelly  Stewed 

Celery.  for  Hare.  Pears. 

Hare. 

ELEVEN  AND  ELEVEN. 

(FIRST  COURSE.) 

Stewed  Beef. 

Oxford  Puddings.  White  Soup.  Veal  Fricandeau. 

Ham  Turkey 

braised.  Oyster  Sauce. 

Lamb  Steaks.  Fish.  Lobster 

Potatoes.  Saddle  of  Mutton.  Patties. 


French  Beans. 
White  Sauce. 

Open 

Tartlet 

Anchovy. 

Toasts. 


(SECOMU  COURSE.) 

Sweetbreads. 
Orange  Jelly. 

Whipped 

Cream. 

Wine  Roll. 


Prawns. 

Muffin 

Pudding. 

Stewed 

Mushrooms. 


Green  Goose. 
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ELEVEN  AND  ELEVEN,  AND  TWO  REMOTEl. 
(FIRST  covasK.) 

Salmon. 

(Remove — Brisket  of  Beef  stewed,  and  li^k 
Saiice.J 

Cauliflower. 

Fry.  Slirimp  .Sauce.  Pigeon  Pie. 

Stewed  Giblet  Soup.  Stewed  Peas 

Cucumbers.  and  Lettuce. 


Potatoes. 

Cutlets  Auchovy  Sauce. 
Maintenun 


Veal  Olives 
braised. 


Soles  fried.  i 

( Renwve — Quarter  of  Lamb  roasted.) 

(SECOND  COCBSB.J 

Young  Peas. 

Eamakios. 

Lobster. 

Trifle.  Oranije 

Tourt. 

Grated  Beef. 

Roughed  Jelly. 

Ducks. 

LONG  TABLE  ONCE  COVERED. 

Fish.  ^ 

Fruit  Tart.  One  Turkey  or  Blamaige.  ‘ 
Two  Poults. 

Jlojk  Turtle  Soup. 

Harrico.  Sweetbreid?. 

larded. 

Mash  Turnips,  Jerusalem  Artichokes  Stewed 
Carrots  thick  fricasseed.  Spinach, 

round. 


Coffee  Cream. 

Raspberry 

Tart. 

Omlet. 


Cray.  Savoy  Cake.  Dried  Salmon 

Fish.  in  papers. 

Macaroni  Puddi  ;g. 

Plara'hraizcd.  Trifle.  Chickens. 
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French  Pie. 

Casserole  of  Rice  Picked  Crab, 

with  Giblets. 

Stewed  Celery. 

Sea  Cale.  Young  Sprouts 

Apple  Pie  and  Custard. 

Fricandeau.  Ox  Rumps,  and 

Spanish  Onions. 
Rich  White  Soup. 

Jelly  Form.  Cheesecakes. 

Fish. 

( Remove — Venison,  or  Loin  of  Veal.) 
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ON 

DINNERS. 

Things  csed  at  first  Cookses.— Varioos  Soaps. 
Fish  dressed  many  ways.  Turtle.  Mock  TnrUe. 
Roiled  Meats  and  stewed.  Tongue.  Haun.  Bacon. 
Chawls  of  Bacon,  Turkey  and  Fowls,  chiefly  boiled. 
Rump,  Sirloin,  and  Ribs  of  Beef  roasted.  Leg, 
Saddle,  and  other  roast  Mutton.  Roast  Fillet,  Loin, 
Neck,  Breast,  and  Shoulder,  .of  Veal.  Leg  of 
Lamb.  Loin.  Fore-quarter.  Chine.  Lamb’s-head 
and  Mince.  Mutton  stuffed  and  roasted.  Steaks, 
variously  prepared.  Ragouts  and  Fricassc-t-s. 
Meat  Pies  raised,  and  in  Dishes.  Patties  of  Meal, 
Fish  and  Fowl.  Stewed  Pigeons.  Venison.  Leg 
of  Pork,  Chine,  Loin,  Sparerib.  Rabbits.  Hare. 
Puddings,  boiled  and  baked.  Vegetables,  boiled 
and  stewed.  Calf’s  Head  different  ways.  Pig’s 
Feet  and  Ears  different  ways.  In  large  Dinners, 
two  Soups  and  two  dishes  of  Fish. 

Things  for  second  Courses. — Birds;  and 
Game  of  all  sorts.  Shell-fish,  cold  and  potted. 
Collared  and  potted  Fish.  Pickled  ditto.  Potted 
Birds.  Ribs  of  Lamb  roa.sted.  Brawn.  Vegetables, 
stewed  or  in  sauce.  French  Beans.  Peas.  Aspar- 
agus. Cauliflower.  Fricassee.  Pickled  Oysters. 
Spinach,  and  Artichoke  bottoms.  Stewed  C<i,ry. 
Sea  Cale.  Fruit  Tarts.  Preserved-Fruit  Tarts, 
Pippins  stewed.  Cheesecakes,  various  sorts.  All 
the  list  of  Sweet  Dishes,  of  which  abundance  are 
given  from  page  5JII5  to  214,  witli  directions  fer 
preparing  them;  such  as  Creams,  Jellies,  and  .dl 
the  finer  sorts  of  Puddings,  .^tince  Pics,  Ac. 
Omlet.  .Macaroni.  Oysters  in  Scallops, drpickii  . 4. 

Having  thus  mimed  the  sorts  of  things  um  d for 
the  two  courses,  Uie  reatier  will  ihiuk  of  mr.r-y 
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otlu  rs.  For  removes  of  Soup  and  Fish,  one  or  two 
joints  of  IMeat  or  Fowl  are  served  ; and  for  ono 
small  course,  the  articles  suited  to  the  second  must 
make  a part.  Where  Vegetables  and  Fowls,  &c. 
are  twice  dressed,  they  add  to  the  appearance  of 
the  table  the  first  time  ; three  sweet  things  may  form 
tlie  second  appearance  without  greater  expense. 

The  Bills  of  Fare  which  have  been  given  from 
page  3()4  to  377  may  be  modified  at  discretion. 

In  some  houses,  one  dish  at  a time  is  sent  up 
withthe  vegetables,  or  sauces  proper  to  it,  and  this 
in  succession  hot  and  hot.  In  others,  a course  of 
Soups  and  Fish  ; tlien  Meats  and  boiled  Fowls, 
Turkey,  &c.  Made  Dishes  and  Game  follow  ; and 
lastly.  Sweet  Dishes  : but  these  are  not  tlie  com- 
niou  modes. 

1 1 is  worthy  observation  here,  that  common  cooks 
do  not  think  of  sending  up  such  articles  as  are  in 
the  house,  unless  ordered  ; though,  by  so  doing, 
the  addition  of  a collared  or  pickled  tiling,  some 
Fritters,  fried  Patties,  or  quick-made  Dumplings, 
w ould  be  useful  when  there  happen  to  be  acciden- 
tal visitors  : and  at  ail  times  it  is  right  to  better  the 
appearance  of  the  table  rather  than  let  things  spoil 
below,  by  which  the  expense  of  a family  is  more 
increased  than  can  be  easily  imagined.  Vegetables 
are  put  on  the  side  table  at  large  dinners,  as  like- 
wise sauces,  and  servants  bring  them  round:  but 
some  inconveniences  attend  this  plan ; and,  when 
there  are  not  many  to  wait,  delay  is  occasioned, 
besides  that  by  awkwardness  the  clothes  of  the 
company  may  be  spoiled.  If  the  table  is  of  a due 
size,  the  articles  alluded  to  will  not  till  it  too  much. 

SUPPEUS, 

Hot  suppers  are  not  much  in  use  where  people 
dine  very  late.  When  required,  tlie  top  and  bottom 
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or  either,  may  be  Game.  Fowls.  Rabbit.  Boiled 
Fish,  such  as  Soles,  Mackarel.  Oysters  stewed  or 
scalloped.  French  Beans.  Cauliflower,  or,  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes,  in  white  Sauce.  Broccoli  with 
Eggs.  Stewed  Spinach  and  ditto.  Sweetbreads. 
Small  Birds.  Mushrooms.  Potatoes.  Scallop, 
&c.  Cutlets.  Roast  Onions.  Salroagunda.  But- 
tered Eggs  on  Toast.  Cold  Neat’s  Tongue.  Ham. 
Collared  tilings.  Hunter’s  Beef  sliced,  itusks  but- 
tered, with  Anchovies  on.  Grated  Hung  Beef  with 
Butter,  with  or  witlmut  Rusks.  Grated  Cheese 
round,  and  Butter  dressed  in  the  middle  of  a plate. 
Radishes  ditto.  Custards  in  glasses  with  Sippei=. 
Oysters  cold  or  pickled.  Potted  Meats.  Fish. 
Birds.  Cheese,  &c.  Good  plain  Cake  sliced.  Pies 
of  Birds  or  Fruit.  Crabs.  Lobsters.  Prawns. 
Cray-fish.  Any  of  the  list  of  sweet  things.  Fruits. 
A Sandwich  set  with  any  of  the  above  articles, 
placed  a little  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  ta- 
ble, looks  well ; without  the  tray,  if  preferred- 

'The  lighter  the  things,  the  better  they  appear, 
and  glass  intermi.xed  has  tlie  best  eflect.  Jellies, 
different  coloured  things,  and  flowers,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  table.  An  elegant  supper  may  be 
served  at  a small  expense  by  those  who  know  how 
to  make  trifles  that  are  in  the  house  form  the 
greatest  part  of  the  meal. 

Note. — Any  of  the  following  things  may  be 
served  as  a relish,  with  the  cheese,  after  dinner. 
Baked  or  pickled  Fish  done  high.  Hatch  pickled 
Herring.  Sardinias,  which  eat  like  -•Vncbovy,  but 
are  larger.  Anchovies.  Potted  ( liar.  Ditto  Lam- 
preys. Potted  Birds  made  high.  Caviare  ai.d  .''ip- 
pels  of  Toast.  Salad.  Radishes.  French  I’/e. 
Cidd  Butter.  Potted  Cheese.  Anchovy  Toa.-t.  Ac. 
Before  serving  a Dutch  Herring,  it  is  usual  to  cut 
to  tlie  bones  without  dividing,  at  the  distance  of 
two  inches,  from  head  f ; tail,  before  served. 
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Aetna,  Blains  caused  by,  in 
linen.  Various  ways  of  ta 
king  out,  353 

Adulterations  in  the  making 
of  bread,  bow  to  detect,  290 
Ale,  very  fine  Welsh,  to  brew 

293 

— ,or  strong  beer,  to  brew, 

294 

, to  refine,  290 

Almond  puddings,  162 

, baked,  162 

— ' ■ ■ , small,  163 

— ■ custard,  197 

cheesecakes,  198 

, two  other  ways,  199 

■ ' cream,  228 

Amber  pudding,  a very  fine 
one,  164 

American  flour,  management 
of,  in  making  bread,  289 
Anchovies,  to  choose,  145 

■ -,  to  keep  them  when 
the  liquor  dries,  146 

sauce,  141 

■ toast,  244 
- another  way, 244 


, essence  of,  146 

, to  make  sprats  taste 

like  anchovies,  146 
A pple-water,  for  the  sick,  340 
Apples,  dried,  258 
——dumplings,  or  pud- 
ding, 179 

trifle,  224 

fool,  225 

Apple  marmalade,  257 

jelly  to  serve  to  table, 

234  another,  231 

and  rice  souffle  of,  216' 

or  gooseberry  trifle,224 

.——jelly  for  preserving  apj 
ricots,  or  for  any  sort  of 
sweetmeats,  257  ' 


Apple  pic,  185 

hot,  186 


pudding,  164 
- pufls,  192 
-sauce  for  goose 


and 


roast  pork,  138 

, to  scald  codlins,  234 

, to  keep  codlins  for 

several  months,  268 
, slewed  golden  pip- 
pins, 235 

, red  apples  in  jelly, 258 

Apricots  in  brandy,  249 
■ , to  dry  in  half,  250 

, a beautiful  preserve 

of  apricots,  248 

, to  keep  green,  249 

, to  preserve  in  jelly, 

249 


apple- 

jelly  for  this  purpose,  257 

cheese,  250 

pudding,  an  excel- 
lent one,  175 

Arrow-root  jelly  for  the  sick, 
330 

Artichokes,  to  dress,  201 
bottoms,  201 
Jerusalem, 202 
bottoms,  to  keep 


for  the  winter,  211 
Articles  in  season  in  the  dif- 
ferent months,  list  of  them 
364  to  367 
Asses’  milk,  337 

artificial,  three 


ways  of  making,  337 


Dacon,  to  choose,  28 
■■■  , excellent,  81 

, the  manner  of  curing 

Wiltshire  bacon  81, 
Bamboo,  English,  213 
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Barberrlps,  to  prepare  for 
tartlets,  2t8 

. to  keep  them  in 

hunches,  218 

■ ilrops.  264 

Barley  water,  339 ; another 
way,  .339 

gruel.  338 

Balter  pudiling,  109 

• ' with  meat, 169 

Bean  (green)  pudding,  175 
Beans,  to  dress.  201 

, fricasseed  Windsor, 

204 


, French. 204 

, to  preserve  them  for 

the  winter.  210 
Bech.amel,  or  white  sauce,133 
Beef,  to  choose.  27 

, to  keep,  30 

. to  salt  for  eating  imme- 
diately, 36 

— — , to  salt  red,  which  is  ex- 
tremely good  to  eat  fresh 
from  the  pickle,  or  to  hang 
to  dry,  37 

— , the  diiteh  way  to  salt,  38 
■ , a-ln-mode,  38 

, a fn'candeau  of,  .89 

, stewed  rump  of,  39 

, another  way. 

40 


, rump  roasted,  40 

, stewed  brisket,  41 

■ , pressed  lieef,  41 

, hunter’s  heef,  41 

,an  excellent  mode  of 

dressing,  42 

.collared,  42 

, steaks,  to  dress,  42 

. and  oyster-sauce, 

43 


■ — , Staffordshire,  4.8 

, Italia.n,  43 

. collop,  41 

— palates,  44 
——  cakes  for  side-dish  of 
dressed  meat,  44  | 


Beef,  potted,  two  wajw,  14 

. to  d'eai  the  inside  of  a 

cold  sirloin,  45 
Heef.  frii-assee  of  cold  rosist 
beef,  4.5 

.to  dress  cold  beef  that 

has  not  been  done  etiough, 
called  beet-olives.  46 

, to  dress  the  same,  called 

Sanders.  46 

, to  dress  the  same  called 

cecils,  46 
— . minced,  46 

. hashed,  47 

, a-la-vingrette,  17 

, round  of  treef,  47 

. rolled,  that  canals  hare, 

48 

heart.  50 

steak  pie.  153 

pudding,  172 

baked. 172 

.a  pickle  for  heef  ih-t 

will  keep  for  years,  80 

pasty,  to  eat  as  well  as 

venison,  194 

patties  or  podovies.  191 

broth  for  the  sick,  327 

tea,  329 

Beer,  [strong]  to  brew.  *91 

(table),  excellent,  295 

.to refine,  296 

Beet-root,  different  ways  of 
using,  209 

.to  preserve  to  eat 

in  the  winter.  210 
Benton-sauce,  for  hot  or  cold 
roast  beef,  137 

. ' ' tea-cakes,  284 ; ano- 

ther sort  as  liiscnits,  2r4 ; 
another  sort  284 
RtLUsoF  rva«,  Itc.  361 10.267 
Birds,  a very  economical  way 
of  potting.  108 
Biscuit,  orange,  253 

cake,  284 

of  fniit,  262 

— — . bard,  2t*3 
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Biscuit,  plain,  and  very  crisp  Rroftd  piuMin-',  1 oU.'tl.  Jf> 


31^3 

Black-caps,  two  ways  of  ma- 
king, 235 

■ pudding,  76 

—  . two  other 

ways,  76  and  77 

Blacking  for  shoes,  fine,  «364 
Blanching  a rabbit,  fowl,  &c. 

explained,  113 
Blanc-mange,  or  Blamangc. 
223 

Boards,  to  give  them  a beau 
tiful  appearance,  361 
— — , to  extract  oil  from, 
366 

Bookings,  182 
Buerhaave’a  (Dr.)  sweet  but- 
termilk for  the  sick,  341 
Boiling  meat  observations  on 
29 

Braising  explained,  98 

- chickens  braised  101 
Brandy  pudding,  176 

cream,  226 

.apricots  or  peaches 

in  brandy,  249 

-cherries  in  brandy, 


256 

—  raspberry  brandy, 

304 

Brawn,  to  choose.  28 
— — , souse  for  76 
, mock,  75 
Bread,  to  make  288 
— , Rev.  Mr.  Ilagget’s 
economical  bread,  289 

— managementof  Amer- 
ican Hour,  289 

rice  and  wheat  bread. 


290 


French  bread,  290 
. , to  disrover  wh»‘lher 

bread  has  been  adulterated 
with  wbitingorchalk,  290 
— ■ , , to  detect  bones' jal.ip, 

ashes,  3cC.  in  bread,  29^) 
Bread  cake,  ci>mmon,28i 


• aiiolheruiici  ricbi‘V  io7 

, puddings  little,  166 

— —and  butter  pudding,  163 

, browu-breatl  pudding 

167 

, brown-brend  ice,  238 

Brentford  rolls,  291 
Brkweut  (home),  293  to  306 
Broccoli,  to  dress,  203 
Broth,  Scotch  mutton,  115 

, veal,  115 

, a quick-made  broth 

for  the  sick,  327 
Broth,  a clear  one  that  will 
keep  long,  327 

, a very  supporting  one 

against  any  kind  ol  weak- 
ness, 327 

of  beef,  mutton,  and 

veal  328 

Other  broths  are  under  diff-  r- 
ent  names,  as  Chicken 
broth,  &c. 

Brown-bread  pudding,  167 
ice.  238 


Browning  to  colour  and  fla- 
vour made  dishes,  149 
Bubble  and  squeak,  52 
Hun,  n good  plain  one,  285 
richer  ones,  285 
Burnt  cream,  two  ways.  220 
Butter,  to  clarify  for  potted 
things.  108 

to  melt.  141 

, tj»  serve  as  a little 

dish,  243 

orange  butter,  236 

.observations  respec. 

ting  it  in  the  dairy.  314 

, to  make,  3l  I 

, to  preserve,  31.5 

. to  preserve  It  in  pans 

for  winter  uio.315 
— , In  manage  cream  for 
whey  butler,  316 

to  choose  U at  market, 

317 
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Riiltored  rice,  216 

lobsters,  23 

• prawns  and  shrimps 


24 


eggs,  245 
■ oranges,  251 


Buttermilk,  316 
with  bread  or  with- 
out, for  the  sick,  341 

Dr.  Boerhaave’s 


sweet  buttermilk,  341 
pudding,  176 


C. 

Cabbages  (red),  to  pickle,  217 

■ , to  stew,  204 ; 
two  other  ways,  205 

■  .small,  to  keep 

for  the  winter,  211 
Cakes,  &c.  274  to  293 
• , observations  on  ma- 

king and  baking  cakes  274 

, colouring  to  stain 

cakes,  238 

, iceing  for  cakes,  276 

, to  ice  a very  large 

cake,  276 

, a common  cake,  276 

■ — , a very 
good  one,  276 

, an  excellent  cake,  277 

— , a very  fine  one,  277 

, rout  drop  cakes,  278 

, flat  cakes  that  will 


Cake,  common  bread  281 

, queen  cakes,  two 

ways  of  making,  281 

. Tunbridge  cakes.  2f«l 

, rice  cake,  two  ways  of 

making,  282  and  283 

, Water  cakes,  283 

, sponge  cakes,  283  : a- 

notlier  without  batter,  283 

, tea  cakes,  283 

, Benton  tea-cakes  2M 

as  biscuits,  284;  another 
sort,  284 

, biscuit  cake,  284 

Yorkshire  c^e,292 

Cake-trifle,  224 
Cale  sea,  210 

CalCs-feet  broth  for  the  sick, 
two  ways,  328 

jelly,  239 

another  sort,  233 


keep  long  in  the  house  gooc: 
278 

, little  white  cakes,  27r 

, little  short  cakes,  27t 

, plum  cake,  279 ; ano- 
ther way,  279 

, very  good  commor 

plum  cakes,  280 

—  little  one.- 

to  keep  long,  280 

— — — , a good  pound  cake28‘ 

— — . a cheap  seed-side,  281 
another,  281 

— — , Shrewsbury  cakes  282 


CalCs-head,  to  boil,  61 

, to  hash,  61 

, another  war,  62 


, fricasseed,  63 

— , to  col  lar,  63 
.pie,  154 


Calf’s-liver,  broiled,  65 
— , roasted,  65 

liver  and  lights,  to 


dress,  65 

sweetbread,  diCer* 

ent  ways,  66 

kidney,  66 

il|Calico  furniture,  to  clean 


when  taken  down  for  the 
summer,  356 
Camp  vinegar,  112 
To  candy  any  sort  of  fruit,  247 
Capers,  to  keep.  216 

, an  excellent  substitute 

for  caper-sauce,  140 

, nastcrtioni  pickled  fei 

143 

Carmel  cover  for  sweetmeats, 
231 

Carp,  to  rboose.  2 
, boiled,  IS 
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Carp,  slewed,  13 

baked, 13 

Carpets,  to  dust,  360 

■ ’ to  clean,  360 

Carrier  sauce  for  mutton,  138 
Carrole  of  rice,  240 
Carrots,  to  boil,  208 

, to  stew,  2n8 

— to  preserve,  to  eat  in 
the  winter,  210 

pudding,  174 

■ soup,  I2l 


Casserole,  or  rice  edging  for  a 
currie  or  fricassee,  149 
Cast-iron,  to  clean  stoves  of, 
363  ; another  way,  363 
Caudle  for  the  sick,three ways 
of  making,  333 

a flour  caudle.  333 

rice,  S34  ; another,  834 

cold,  333 

— — to  give  away  to  the  poor 
sick  and  lying  in,  346 
Cauliflowers,  to  boil,  203 

in  whitesauce203 

to  dress  with 

Parmesan.  203 
Careach,  pickled  mackarel  so 
called,  59 
Cecils,  46 

Celery,  to  stew,  202 
Cement  for  broken  china,  351 

-roman,  for  outside 

plastering  or  brick- work, 352 
Chantilly  cake,  219 
Chapped  hands  paste  for,  349 

lips,  ointment  for,  319 

Chardoons,  various  ways  of 
dressing,  208 

to  stew,  208 

Charlotte,  A.  179 
Cheese,  to  pot,  243 


Cheese,  muscle  plum  262 
Cheese  is  also  under  difl'erent 
names,  as  Cream  cheese,  A- 
pricot  cheese,  $tc. 

— observations  respecting 

it  in  the  dairy,  308 

to  prepare  rennet  to  turn 

♦he  milk  ; two  ways,  310 

— to  make  cbee.se,310 

to  preserve  itsoundSll 

to  make  sage  cheese ,312 

— apricot  cheese,  2.‘;0 

— cream  cheese,  812 
rush  cream  cheese,  313 


Cheese-pufis,  192 
Cheesecakes  light  paste  for,  1 87 
way  of  making 


dinner,  244 

Welsh  rabbit,  244 

cheese  toast,  24 1 

, damson  cheese,  261 


them,  196 


a plainer  sort  197 

another  way,  197 

' orange,  198 

a very  fine 

crust  for  them,  when  to 
be  particularly  nice,184 
— — — potatoe,  198 
Cheesecakes,  lemon,  197 
■,  another;  198 
, almond,  198 
■,  two  other  ways 


199 

Cherry-pie,  186 
Cherries  to  keep  (like)  cur- 
rants, 267 

in  brandy, 2.')6 


to  dry  cherries  with 

out  sugar,  255 

— with- 


sugar,  255 

to  dry  them  the  best 

way,  256 

jam,  256 

to  keep,  267 

roast,to  come  up  afteijChickens,  to  pot  with  ham,57 


scallops  of  cold,. 59 

. fricassee  of,  99 

, to  pull  chickeua,09 

another  way,  100 
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China,  broken,  o cement  for, 
3)7 

China-cbilo,  89 

orange  juice  to  keep. 

271 

Chocolate,  to  prep,are,  335 

cream  229 

Cider,  to  refine,  296 
Clary  wine,  300 
Cocoa,  patent,  .736 
Clouted  cream,  V30 
Cockle  ketchup,  218 
Cod,  to  choose,  I 

observationa  on  buyinp 

— and  dressini,  8 

head  anti  shoulders,  8 

crimp,  10 

Chickens,  to  braise  101 

, chicken  currie.l  00 

another  more  easily  made, 
100 


CofTee.  to  make  331 

cream,  much  admire^, 

228 

milk,  335 

College  [Sew]  puddings,  ISS 
Colouring  for  soups  or  gri. 
Ties,  1]5 

to  stain  jellies,  ices, 

or  cakes,  238 
Collnps,  muiton , 86 

veal,  58 

— Scotch,  61 

— Teal,  drt  ssed  quick, 

■ another  wur  M 

C00E.BKY  for  the  sick,  3.^  t4> 
362 

for  the  poor,  34?  *o 

.346 

Couj»h,  extneX  of  miU  fc*^ 
296 


, chicken  and  pars- 


ley pie,  154 
Chicken-pie.  156 

*— — raised  crust  for, 

160 

Chicken  broth,  for  the  sick 
329 

—  panada,  for  the  sick, 

334 

—  , to  fatten  chickens  in 

four  or  fire  davs.  321  ' 


soft  and  fine  dnu;:’  t 

furthuso  whoar*' veak  a:.d 
h ive  a coush,  5.'9 
Covers  tin,  to  ele  *n.  ST4 
Cow-heels,  rarioas  ways  of 
dn  ssinu.  .51 

jr-lly  of.  fv'T 


soups  and  gmvii  <,  1 13 
Cows,  rnana(;f  ment  of,  .VT 
Cowslip-wine  excelbrit, 
Tnea«i.  5*‘'3 


Chimney-pieces,  stone,  to  Crabs,  to  choose,  3 


blacken  the  fronts  of,  ^2 
Cod-sounds  boiled.  10 
' — broiled  10 


hot.  24 
• dressed  cold,  24 


Crack-nut<».  2WV 
dressedto  Crucknel*.  2ft5 


look  like  small  chickens  10  CranWries,  <Iifiercnt  wars  cf 


-sounds  ragout.  11 
— curric  of  cod,  II 
-^snlt,  to  dress,  11 

small,  stufling  for,  17 

pic,  154 
Codling,  to  k*'op  for  several 
months.  268 

— — to  scald,  234 
tart,  189 

—  cream,  229 


dressing,  271 

jrlir.  234 

and  rice 


jCraiiter  t fish-sauce  a-*a-  c ra- 
ster. 140 
Craw-fish  sonp,  127 
CfAy-fi.«h  in  jHly.  24 
Creaking  of  doom,  how  to 
prevent,  »364 
Cream.  A cream,  225 
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Cream,  an  exeellent  one  2>f; 

doing,  air*’ 

226 

^ brandy, 226 

diATf^rpnl 

ways  of  making,  a07and238 

—  lemoil,  227 

Ipmon-cream 
^1‘hout  cream  327. 

white  lemon-cream . 

— imperial,  aag 

almond,  228 

anow,  228 

“iidiiiiTed'i^r""'""’ 

chocolate.  229 

—  codlin,  229 

~ orange-cream,  a) 
excellent  one.  229 
• ■ faspherry,  two  wav 

of  making,  229 

apiiiach,  2.70 

pistachio,  2.70 

clouted  cream,  231 

a froth  to  set  on 

cream,  which  looks  and 
eats  well.  >31 

ice-creams.  2.78 

——— —.to  matsge  cream  in 
the  dairy,  for  making  whev 
butter.  316  •’ 

to  scald,  as  in  the 


387 

Crust  for  venison  pasty,  183 

execilent  short,  184 

TT another,  184 

another  not  sweet  but  ricli 
lo4 

a very  fine  one  for  or- 
ange cheesecakes,  or  sweet- 
meats. when  required  to  be 
particularly  nice,  184 
T”  ^".')..I”'‘2*'P'es  or  fowls, 

&c.  160  See  also  the  arti- 
cle Paste. 

Cucumbers,  to  stew,  202 

„ another 

way,  202 

and  onions  sliced 


west  of  England.  .716 

“ to  keep,  .717 

syrup  of,  317 

Cream-cheese,  three  ways  of 
making.  312 

rush  cream- 

cheese;  two  ways  of  mak- 
ing it,  313 

Crickets,  to  dcslrov,  .7.76 
Crust,  rniseil.  for  meat-pies 
or  fowls,  160 

— — raised,  for  custards  or| 

fruit,  183 


to  pickle,  21.7 

vinegar,  143 

to  pickle  youn*r 
cucumbers,  215 
Cullis,  or  brown  gravy,  129 
Curd  star,  223 
Curds  and  cream,  222 
~~  ■ another  way, 

~ T."?  "’bey,  Gallino,  as 
in  Italy,  317  ’ 

puddings  or  ptifls,  170 

— pudding  boiled.  176 
' urranis.  to  keep,  267 

7. dnmplings  or  pud- 

dings, 179 

— — pie,  186 

— and  raspberry  tarts 

'■fd  or  black. 
2.77 

; — j’ni.  black,  red,  or 
white,  2.77 

Since,  the  old,  for 

scnison.  1.78 

~~ — white-curranlshrub 

uuU 

wntrr-!ce,  23B 

wim*  291 


• another  way,  292 


38R 
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Currants,  black-currant  wine 
very  fine,  298 

Currie,  rice,  edging  for,  149 
Custards,  raisedcrustfor,  183 

cheap  and  excellent 

ones,  195 

Cuslards,  richer.  196 

baked,  196 

lemon,  196 

almond,  196 

a froth  to  set  on  cus- 
tard, whieh  looks  and  eats 
well.  231 

Custard  nudding,  174 
Cutlets,  Maiutenon,57 


58 


• another  way, 


other  ways,  58 
D. 

Dairv,  306  to  318 
D imsons,  to  keep  (like  cur 
rants,  268 

to  keep  for  winter 

pips.  267 : another  way, 

267 ; another,  267 

cheese,  261 

dumplings,  or  pud- 

ilings,  179 

Davenport  fowls,  7 
Deeds  [old,]  a wash  to  make 
their  writing  legiMe,  356 
Devonshire  junket,  2 i9 
Dinners,  list  of  family  din- 
ners, 361 

general  remarks 


Drops,  lemon,  361 

barberry,  264 

- ginger  ; a good  atom- 
ic, 2tU 


achic 

peppermint,  265 
ratafia.  265 
Ducks,  to  choose,  93 
to  roast,  101 
to  l)oil,  lot 
to  stew,  lol 
to  hash,  102 


Ducks,  wild,  to  dress,  109 

sauce  for,  131 

pie,  157 

manasement  of  d-ieVg 

in  the  ponltry-yarrl,  Z ’l 
Duke  or  Cumberland's  j ':' 
ding  168 

Dumplings,  Oxford,  178 
suet,  178 
apple,  179 


currant,  179 

damson,  l7i> 
yeast,  or  SulTnlk  ITS 


Dun-hirds,  to  dress,  K<9 
Dunelm  of  cold  veal  of  fow^ 
.66 

Dutch  flummery,  221 

pudding,  or  souster. 


165 


rice-pudding.  165 


cnincerning,  338 
Diinrs,  to  prevent  from  creak- 
ing, 364 

Drink,  a very  agreeable  one 
for  the  sick,  3^ 

— — a refreshing  one  in  i 
fever,  338 

two  others.  338 

' a most  pleasant  drink 


339 

339 


draught  for  a cough. 


sauce  for  meat  or  fish, 

136 

To  Dye  the  linings  of  furni- 
ture, &c.  354 

gloves . 355 

£ 

Eels,  to  choose,  3 

spitchcock,  19 

fried,  19 

boiled,  19 

broth.  19 

fer  the  sick.  *29 


2d 


rollare>1.90 
stewed  [like  laropceyj 
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Ei'Is,  soup.  l‘J6 

pie,  151 

Eg^s,  buttered,  245 

Scotch, 245 

to  poach,  245 

sauce,  135 

wiue,  for  the  sick,  342 

• little  epip  for  turtle,  149' 

mince  pies,  187 

— different  way  of  prepar- 
ing eggs  for  the  sick,  332 
to  choose  eggs  at  mar- 
ket, and  to  preserve  them, 
321 

Elder  wine,  300 

white,  very  much 

like  Frontiniac,  300 
English  bamboo,  213 
English  wines,  remarks  on, 
297 

Essence  of  Anchovies,  146 
Eve's  pudiling,  108 
Extract  of  malt  for  coughs, 
296 

F. 


Family  dinners,  list  of,  364 
to  3/7 

■ general  remarks  on 

dinners,  37$ 

Feathers,  care  and  manage- 
ment of,  322 

Firmity,  Somersetshire,  222 
Fisn,  I to  27 
——how  to  choose,  1 
observations  on  dress- 
ing, 4 

pie.  a remarkably  fin/' 

one,  152 

gravy,  strong,  131 

sauce  for  fi.sh-pies. 


where  cream  is  not  order- 
ed, 137 

jelly  to  cover  cold  fish. 

132 

sauce  without  butter, 

139 

sauce  a-la-crastcr,  140 


Fish,  a very  fine  fish  sauce. 
139 

Flannels,  to  make  them  ke/-n 
their  colour,  and  notshrink 
354 

Floating  island,  221 

— — ■ — anotner  way, 

221 

Floor-cloths,  directions  res- 
pecting them,  359 

to  clean  them 

360 

Floors,  to  dust,  360 

to  give  to  boards  a 

beautiful  appearance,  301 

to  extract  oil  from 

boards  or  stone,  361 
Flounders  to  choose,  4 

to  fry,  20 

Fl(»ur,  American  ; manage* 
mentofin  making  bread, 
289 

Flummery,  221 

Dutch,  221 

rice,  222 

Fool,  goosehery,  225 

apple,  220 

orange,  225 

Forcemeat,  for  patties,  balls, 
or  stufiing,  146 

ingredients  for,  147 

Forci  mcat,  Tor  cold  savoury 
pies.  148 

very  fine  force- 

mi  st  balls  for  fish  soups, 

or  fish  stewed,  on  maigre- 

dsys,  148 

as  for  turtle,  at 

the  Bush,  Bristol,  148 
Forcing  explained,  147 
Fowls,  to  choose,  93 

boiled,  96 

boiled  with  rice,  97 

roasted,  97 

broiled,  two  ways, 97 

raised  crust  for  fowls, 

160 


800 
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Fowls,  Davenport  fowls,  97 

a nice  way  to  dress  a 

fowl,  for  a small  dish,  98 

— to  force.  98  and  H7 

to  braise,  98 

fiicassee  of  chickens. 


99 


sauce  for  fowl  of  any 
sort,  134 

- agood  sauce  forhidinc 


the  bad  colour  of  fowls,  133 
- white-sauce  for  fiicas- 


see of  fowls,  133 

sauce  for  cold  fowls, 

134 

mushroom  sauce  for 

fowls,  134 

lemon  white-sauce  for 

boiled  fowls.  135 

to  blanch  ,113 

- a dunelni  of  cold,  56 


a ouneim  oi  coiu,  oo 

to  roast  wild  fowl.  109 to  erwn  for  preservirr 

fowl  nr  nickline.  947 


- vingaret  for  cold  fowl, 
149 

scallops  of  cold  chick- 
en, 59 

to  pot  chicken  with 

ham,  57 


in  the  poultrv-yard,  318 
■ to  fatten  them  in  four 


Fricassee  of  fowls,  ra'jtiHf 
&c.  white-saoee  for,  I3J 
Fritters,  181 

Spanish,  181 
potatoe,  181 
another  way. 


181 

Froth,  to  set  on  cream. 

Ian),  or  trifle,  which  Io«.ks 
and  eats  well,  231 
Fruit  to  keep  for  tarts.  «r 
family  desr-rts,  271 

raised  crust  for.  183 

remark  on  using  pre- 
served fruit  in  pastry.  185 
— to  keep  for  winter  use, 
266 

to  prepare  for  children; 

a far  more  wholes  -me  way 
than  in  pies  and  puddingik 
237 


or  pickling,  247 

— to  candy  any  sort  of  247 

— biscuits  of,  262 

— stains,  how  totaketbeai 
out  of  linen,  353 

management  of  fowls  Frying  herbs,  as  dressed 

• .1  _ -a  vio 


or  five  days,  321 
French  beans,  to  dress,  204 
to  preserve,  to 


eat  in  the  winter,  210 
French  pie,  159 

salad,  206 

bread,  291 

French  rolls,  291 

— milk-porridge,  336 
Frienndeau  of  beef.  39 

— — of  veal,  59 

a cheaper 

hut  equally  good  one,  o9 ; 
another  way,  60 
to  slew  sorrel  for 


dish  of  frying  herbs  and 
liver,  246 

Furniture  linirgs.  to  dy« 
them  of  different  colour^ 
354 

calico,  to  clean 


Staffordshire,  2f<9 

-theStaffordshire 


when  taken  down  for 
summer,  3.">6  - 

Furs,  to  preserve  from  mola 
354 


Gallino  enrds  and  whey,  A 
in  Italy.  317. 

Oams,  ,^c.  to  93  to  113. 
Game,  to  choose,  92,  and  94, 


206 
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Game,  directions  fordressinc 
94 

Geese,  to  choose,  93 

— ■ to  roast,  10*2 

— ^ green  Goose  pie,  157 
-■  ■■  management  of  geese 

in  the  poultry-yard,  323 
George  pudding,  i71 
GiTm.m  light  puddings  or 
puffs,  165 

Giblets,  to  slew,  103 

soup,  1 17 

pie,  168 

f » i Id ing,  to  preserve  and  clean 
3o7 

Ginger  drops  a good  stom 
achic,  265 

—  wine  excellent.  299 

• another,  299 

Gingerbread,  2^6 

another  sort,  286 

■'  a good  plain  sort 

286 


-agoodsortwith- 
out  butter,  286 

Gloss,  to  give  one  to  fine  oak 
wainscots. ^159 
Gloucester  jelly  for  the  sick 
331 

Glares,  to  dye  ‘the  t like 
York  tan  or  Llmerir  k,  355 
■ ' to  dye  while  ones  z 

beautiful  purple,  355 
• Golden  pippins,  stewed.  235 
i Gooseberries,  to  keep,  268 

another  way 

. another,  269 
trifle.  224 
fool.  225 
hops,  259 
jam  for  tarts, 

another.  259 
white.  259 
pudding,  baked, 

vinegar,  M3 


Grnnary.  to  preserve  fromlii- 
M*ci.s  or  weasels,  356 
Gr  to  dean  the  backs  ot, 
363 

Oraviks  128  to  132 

general  directions 

respecting.  113  and  128 
Gravies,  colouring  for,  115 

a clear  brown  stock 


for  gravy-soup  or  gravy, 
115 

-sonp.  120 

• to  draw  gravy  that 
will  keep  a week,  129 

■ a clear  gravy,  1*29 

• brown  gravy,  or  cul- 


lis,  139 


• a rich  gravy,  130 

a gravy  wiih(*ut 

meat,  130 

for  a fowl  when 

there  is  no  meal  to  make  ii 
of.  131 

to  make  mutton  en| 


like  venison,  131 

a strong  fish  gravy, 

131 

Or.-iyline,  to  fry,  14 
Green,  to  slain  jellies,  ices, 
or  cak.-s.  239 

to  green  fruils  for  pre- 


serving or  pickUng,  247 
Green  s;uu  e for  ureen-geese, 
or  dueklings,  lo6 
Green. gaijes,  to  preserve  561 
goose  pie.  157 


Ground-rice  pudding  178 
milk.  336 


Grouse,  to  dress.  108 
Gruel,  water,  3^17 
barley  338 


Gudgeons  to  choose,  2 
Guinea-fowl,  to  dress,  110 

management  nf  Gu- 


inea-hens in  the  puuiii). 
yard,  325, 

II 

Haddock, 16 
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Haddock,  to  dry,  16 

stutBof!  for,  17 

Hagset.  Rev.  Mr.  economi- 
cal bread, 289 

Hair;  an  excellent  water  tn 
prevent  it  from  falling  off, 
and  to  thicken  it,  350 
Halls,  stone,  how  to  clean, 
361 

Hams,  to  choose,  29 

to  cure,  78 

Hams,  two  other  wavs  of  cur- 
ing them,  78  andt9 

■ another  way  that  gives 

a high  flavour,  79 

a method  of  giving  a 

still  higher  flavour,  79 


Herb  the  Staffordshire  dish  of 
frying-herbs,  SOT ; with 
liver,  248 

Herrings,  to  choose,  I 

to  smoke,  2. 

fried,  21 

broiled,  21 

(red,)  to  dress,  21 

potted,  21 

(like  lobsters,; 


22 


baked,  23 


Heasian  soup  and  ngont,  1 23 
Hog’s  head,  to  make  excel- 
lent meat  of,  73 

cheeks,  to  dry,  73 

’ ears,  to  force,  74 

a pickle  for  them,  that puddings,  white,  77 


will  keep  for  years,  80 

to  dress,  80, 

sauce,  138 

Hands,  chapped,  paste  for 
349 

Hangings,  paper,  to  clean, 
339 

Hares,  to  choose,  94, 

directions  concerning, 

110 

to  roast.  111 

to  jug  an  old  hare.  111 

broiled  and  hashed. 


112 

pie  to  eat  cold,  159 

— to  pot,  113 

• soup,  123 

Harxico  of  veal,  66 

of  mutton,  84 

Harslet,  pig’s,  15 
Hartshorn  jeily,  233 
Hay,  green  i to  prevent  it 
from  firing,  356 
Heart,  heef,  50 
Hearths,  cast-iron,  and  black 
to  clean,  363 

■ another 

way.  363 
Herb  pie,  160 


lard,  78 
UOMB-BEBWEXY,  gee.  293  to 
306 

Honey-comb,  lemon,  240 

water,  to  make.  356 

Hops,  gooseberry,  859 
Hotch-potch,  an  exceDent 
one.  88 

another,  88 


Hotse-iamb  steaks,  white.  90 
broirn,  91 


Hungary- water,  to  make,  359 
Hunter’s  beef,  41 

— pudding,  ITS 

Iceing  for  tarts,  188 

for  cakes,  276 

to  ice  a very  Urge 

cake,  376, 

Ice,  how  to  prepare  for  ice- 
ing. 237 

— ice- waters,  237 

- currant  or  rasp- 
berry water-ice.  2S8 
—brown-bread  ice,  238 
—creams,  238 

— colouring  for  staining 
ices,  238 

Imperial,  303 
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Imperial  cream,  298 
Inuian  pickle,  212 
Ink,  black,  to  make,  Sril 
■■■  — ■ - — anothei 

way,  351 

Iron-moulds,  to  take  them 
out  of  linen,  354 
Iron-stains,  to  take  them  out 
of  marble,  363 

Irons,  to  preserve  them  from 
rust,  363 

another  way, 

363 

Italian  beef-steaks,  43 


Jellies  Gloucester  jelly,  331 
Other  jellies  are  under  the 
names  of  the  different  prin- 
cipal articles  they  are  mnle 
of : as  CalTs  feet  jelly,  &e. 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  to 
dre-s,  i02 
Jugeed  hare.  111 
Junket,  Devortsire,  239 
K. 

Kebobhed  mutton,  89 
Ketchup,  mushroom,  217 

another  way 

217 


J. 

Jams.  Cherry  j.am,  256 

currant  jam,  red,  black, 

or  white.  257 

gooseberry  jam  for  tarts 

259 

— — white,  259 

raspberry  jam,  260 

Jarganel  pears,  to  preserve 
most  }eautifully,258 
Jelly,  a savoury  one  for  pies 
to  eat  cold,  1.31 

to  cover  cold  fish,  132 

cairs  feet  jelly,  232 

orange,  233 

— hartshorn . 333 

— cranberry,  231 
cranberry  and  rice  jelly, 

apple,  to  serve  .at  t 'ble 

two  ways  of  inaking,  231 

colourings  to  stain  jel 

lies,  238 

currant  jelly,  red,  or 

black,  257 

— — apple  jelly,  for  preserv- 
ing apricots,  or  for  any  sort 
of  sweetmeats.  2.57 

red  apples  in  jelly,  258 

Jellies  for  the  sick.  .329 
Dr.  RatclilTs  restora- 
tive pork-jelly.  329 

shank-jelly,  329 

arrow-root  jelly,  .329 

t apioca  jelly,  329 


■ walnut,  of  the  finest 


•ort,  3 8 

cockle,  218 

Kidney,  veal,  66 

mutton,  88 

pudding,  172 

Kitchen  pepper,  144 
L« 

Lamb,  to  choose,  28 

leg,  89 

lore-quarter,  90 

breast  and  cucumbers, 

90 

shoulder  forced,  with 

sorrel  snuee,  90 
Lamb  steaks,  90 

with  encumbers. 


87 

pie,  156, 

bonse-lnmb  steaks, 

white,  90 

house-lamb  steaks. 


brown,  91 

cutlets  with  spinach. 


9t 


bead  and  hinge,  91 
lamb’s  fry,  91 
sweetbreads,  91 
a very  nice  dish,  92 
Lsmlwtones  frieas.seed,  92 

fricassee  of  tliem 


and  sweetbreads  another 
way,  93 

•27 
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Lnmprpy,  to  stew,  as  at  Wor- 
rpstor,  20 

Lard. 78 

Larks  and  other  small  birds 
to  dress,  105 

Lavender  water,  to  make, 
350 

Laver,  210 

Leek  Soup,  Scotch,  122 

and  pilchard  pie,  152 

Lemons,  to  keep  for  puddings 
&c.  2.54 

mince  pies,  187 

• to  preserve  in  jelly. 


254 


• cheesecake,  197 


Lemon  cheesecake,  another, 
198 

cream,  227 

yellow,  without 


cream,  227 

• white  ditto,  228 


custards,  19G 

— — drops,  264 

honeycomb,  240 

marmalade,  251 

juice,  to  keep,  271 

pickled  lemons,  214 

lemon  pickle,  211 

pudding,  an  excellent 

one,  164 


Light,  excellent  light  puil% 
193 

LighU  (cairs)  and  liver,  to 
dress,  65 

Linen,  how  to  take  stains  of 
fruit  or  acids  out  of, 
also  iron-moulds  and  mil- 
dew, 3.54 

Lining  of  furniture,  to  dye 
of  different  colours,  354 
Lips  chapped,  ointment  for 
349 

List  of  different  articles  in 
season  in  each  month,  361 
to  367 

Liver  [calfs]  hroQed,  65 

— roasted,  65 

— to  dress  the  liver  and 
lights,  65 

the  Staffordshire  dish  of 

frying  hert-s  and  liver,  246 

— sauce.  135 
Lobsters,  to  choose.  3 

to  pot  them,  22 , 

to  pot  another  way 

as  at  Wood’s  hotel,  22 

slewed,  as  a very 


Lemon  puffs,  193 

sauce,  138 

white  sauce  for  boiled 

fowls,  135  . t 

water  for  the  sick,  340 

- whey  for  the  sick,  340 


high  relish.  23 

buttered.  23 

to  roast,  23 


— Currie  of  them,  23 

— soup,  excellent,  12T 

— sauce,  141 
another  way, 


141 


l.emonade,  to  he  made  a day 
before  wanted,  272 

— another  way,  2.3 
that  has  the  flavour 


and  appearance  of  jelly, 
273 

for  the  sick,  342 


Lent  potatoes,  220 
Light,  or  German  puddings 
or  puffs,  165 


- pie.  1.52 

- patties,  191 
-salad.  206 


London  syllabub,  239 
Looking-glasses,  to  clean,35. 
M. 

Macaroni,  as  usually  served, 
241 

two  other  ways,  242 

dres^d  sweet,  a ve» 


ry.nice  dish,  of,  2SS) 
soup,  118 
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Marcsront  pudding,  174 
Mac.iroons  284 
Mackerel,  to  choose,  3 

boiled.  15 

broiled,  15 

collared  15 

potted,  1.5 

[like  lobsters]  23 

pickled,  15 

pickled,  called  ca- 

Teach, 15 

pie  (like  cod,  1.54 

Magnum  bonun  plums,  263 
Mahogany,  to  give  a flue  col- 
our to,  ,359 

to  take  ink  out  of. 


Milk,  ground  rice  milk.  336 
Milk,  sago  milk.  240  and  337 
Milk,  Asses’,  337 
Milk  porridge.330  French  3.36 
Milk-punch  or  verder,  0 
M diet  pudding,  174 
Mince  pie,  180 
Mince  pie,  without  meat,  186 

, lemon,  187 

. egg.  187 

patties,  resembling 

mince  pies,  192 
Mock  brawn,  75 
Mock  turtle,  63 
, a cheaper  way. 


T59 

' aids,  13, 

Malt,  extract  of,  for  coughs, 
296 

Mangoes,  melon,  213 
Marble,  to  take  stains  out  of, 
362 

iron  stains 

362 

Marmalade,  orange  250 

quince,  262 

lemon,  251 

transparent,  251 

apple.  257 

Marrow-bones.  51 
Mead,  sack,  3<)2 
cowslip.  .303 
M EAT, 27  to  M 

to  choose.  27  to  29 

oliservations  on  pur- 
chasing keeping,  and  dress- 
ing, 29  to  33 

to  keep  meat  hot,  33 

to  force  meat,  147 

Melon  mangoes  213 
Melted  butter,  an  essential 
article  rarely  done  well  141 
Mildew  to  take  it  out  of  lin- 
en, 3-54 

Milk  to  keep  In  the  dairy  317 

rice  and  sago,  240 

Milk,  coffee,  33j 


two  others,  65 
Moor-game,  to  pot,  108 
Morels  and  truffles,  useful  to 
thicken  soups  and  sauces 
114 

how  to 


preserve  them  in  the  win- 
ter, 114 

Mortar,  Roman,  for  outside 
plastering  or  brick- work352 
Muffins,  292 

Mulled  wine,  two  ways,  334 
Mullets,  to  choose,  2 

, red,  to  dress.  15 


Muscle- plum  cheese,  262 
Mushrooms,  observations  re- 
specting, 205 

, to  dry,  145 

, an  excellent  way  to 

pickle,  to  preserve  the  fla- 
vour, 217 

Mushroom  ketchup,  217 

— , another 


way,  217 

. to  stew,  206 

powder,  146 

sauce,  very  fine 

for  fowls  or  rabbits,  134 
Mustard,  to  make,  144 

. — . another  w ay 

for  immediate  use,  144 
Mutton,  to  choose,  28 
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Mutton  obserratioDS  on  keep- 
ing and  dressing,  81 

, leg,  82 

, neck,  82 

, shoulder,  roasted,  83 

, haunch,  83 

, saddle,  to  roast,  83 

, fillet,  braised,  84 

, harrico,  84 

— , to  haah,  84 

, shoulder  boiled  with 

oysters.  85 

, breast,  85 

, loin,  85 

— , rolled  loin,  85 

-,5801,  86 

collops,  86 

cutlets  in  the  Portu- 
gese way,  86 

steaks,  87 

— : , steaks  of,  or  lamb  and 

cucumbers.  87 

steaks  maintenon,  87 

sausages,  87 

rumps  and  kidneys,  88 

an  excellent  hotch- 
potch, 88 

kebobbed,  89 

China  Chilo,  89 

broth,  Scotch,  115 

pie,  150 

pudding,  173 

, another,  172 

pasty,  to  eat  as  well 

as  venison,  191 

N. 


Oil,  how  tn  extract  fruoi 
boards  or  stone,  361 
Old  deeds,  charters,  ice.  on 
paper  or  parchme:  t,  *h.  » 
the  writing  is  oblittraied 
or  sunk,  to  make  it  I-gibir, 
356 

Olives,  214 
Omelet,  242 
Onions,  pickled.  315 

sliced  with 

cucumbers,  313 
Onion  sauce,  135 

soup,  132 

to  slew,  202 

to  roast,  209 

, store,  to  preserre in 

winter,  210 

Orangeade  for  the  sick,  312 
Orange  butter.  236 
Orange  marmalade,  250 

biscuits  orcakes.253 

cheesecakes,  198 

, a very 

nice  crust  for,  181 

chips.  $53 

fool,  225 

cream,exeellent,229 

jelly,  233 

juice,  buttered,  %‘iS 

pudding,  three  ways 

of  making,  163  and  161 
Orange. (China)  juice;  arery 
useful  thing  to  mix  with 
water  in  fevers,  when  the 
ftesh  juice  cannot  be  had. 
271 


Masturtions,  to  pickle  for  ca- 
pers, 113 

Nelson  Pudding,  167 
New  college  puddings,  166 
Norfolk  punch,  two  ways,305 
Nuts,  Crack,  2^ 

O, 

Oak-wainscot,  fine,  to  .live  a 
gloss  to,  3.59 
Oatmeal  pudding,  165 


Urt,  188 

Orange-fiower  cakes.  853 
Oranges,  to  batter,  851  ; to 
butter  hot,  251 

, buttered  oranpt 

juice,  a cold  dish,  252 
. to  keep  for  pud- 
dings, &c.  2.54 

. preserv'd  to  fill  a 

corner  dish,  i52 
, whole,  carred.  25* 
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Oranges,  to  preserve  in  jelly, 
254 

Orgeat,  two  ways,  272 

— for  the  sick,  341 

another  way,  841 

Ortolans,  to  roast,  110 
Ox-cheek,  stewed  plain, 50 

— to  dress  it  another 
way,  .50 

— feet,  various  ways  of  dres- 
sing, 51 

— rump  soup,  123 
Oxford  dumplings,  178 
Oysters,  to  choose,  3 

, to  feed,  25 

to  stew,  25 

boiled,  25 

• .scalloped.  25 

— — , fried,  to  garnish 

boiled  fish,  25 
. - , loaves,  26 

, to  pickle,  26 

—  , another  way,26 

■ patties,  190 

-sauce  to  beefsteaks, 

- sauce,  140 

- soup,  128 

- mouth  ditto,  128 


Parsley  sauce,  when  no  pars- 
ley, leaves  are  to  be  had, 
136  ■ 

pie.  159 

, to  preserve  for  the 

winter,  2ll 

Parsneps,  fricassee  of,  208 

to  mash,  208 

, to  preserve  to  eat 

in  the  winter,  210 
Partridges,  to  choose,  94 
; to  roast,  11/7 


Partridges,  to  pot,  l07 

very  cheap 


43 


Paint,  to  clean,  358 
Palates,  beef,  44 
Panada,  made  in  five  minutes 
for  the  sick,  331 

two  others, 331 

.chicken,  331 

Pancakes,  common,  179 

, fine  ones  fried 

without  butter,  or  lard  180 

, Irish,  180 

— of  rice,  180 

' IVew  England,  180 


Paper,  black,  for  drawing 
patterns,  350 

Paper-hangings,  to  clean,358 
Parmesan  and  cauliflower, 
bow  to  dress,  203 


way, 


108 
— , sauce 


cold,  134 

• — soup,  117 


for  them 


Partridge-pie  in  a dish,  158 
Paste,  rich  pufi,  182 

, a less  rich  one,  182 

, rich,  for  sweets,  183 

, rice,  for  relishing 

things,  188 

potatoe,  183 

.light,  for  tarts  and 

cheesecakes,  187 

, strong,  for  paper,  364 

for  chapped  lips,  349 

for  chapped  hands,349 

Pastky,  182  to  199 

, observations  on,185 
, remark  on  using 


preserved  fruit  in,  185 
Pasty,  to  prepare  venison  for, 
193 

, venison  pasty,  193 

, crust  for,  182 

of  beef,  or  mutton,  to 


eat  as  well  as  venison,  194 

potatoe,  195 

Patent  cocoa, 336 
Patties,  fried,  190 
, oyster,  190 

.orsmall  pie,190 


lobster,  191 


, beef,  or  podo vies, 191 

, veal,  191 
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l;tties,  turkey,  191 

, sweet,  194 

, resembling  mince- 

pies,  192 

, forcemeat,  for,  146 

Other  patties  are  under  the 
names  of  the  articles  they 
are  made  of. 

Peaches  in  brandy,  249 
Pea-fowl,  to  dress,  110 

, management  of  them 

in  the  poultry-yard,  324 
Pears,  stewed, 

baked,  236 

, jarganel,  to  presence 

most  beautifully,  258 
Peas,  to  boil,  201 

,(old)  soup,  119 

, (green)  ditto,  119 

, to  stew,  201 

, to  keep,  200 

, another  way, 

practised  in  the  emperor  of 
Russia’s  kitchen,  200 

, to  stew  old  peas,  201 

Pepper,  kitchen,  144 
Peppermint  drops,  265 
Pepper-pot,  118 
Perch,  14 

,to  choose,  2 

, to  fry  (like  trout),  14 

Pettitoes.  72 

Pewter,  patent,  porter-pots, 
to  clean,  363 
Pheasants,  to  choose,  94 

. to  roast,  107 

Pickles,  211  to217 

, rules  to  he  observed 

with  regard  to  them,  211 

, to  green  fruits  for 


Pies  savoury,  obterviiiocs 
on,  150 

Other  pies  are  under  the 
names  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles they  are  made  of ; as 
Apple  pie.  Eel  pie,  ke. 

Pig  (sucking),  to  scald,  70 
to  roast.  71 


pickling,  247 
■ , that  will  keep  for 

years,  for  hams,  tongues, 
or  beef,  80 

Other  pickles  are  under  the 
name  of  the  articles  pickled 
Pies,  savoury,  l.'iu  to  161 
, fruit  pies,  185 


Pig’s  cheek  to  prepare  for 
boiling,  72 
— head  collared,  73 

feet  and  ears,  differer.t 

ways  of  dressing.  71 

fricass-rd71 


jelly  of  feet  and  ears.  75 

— sonce  for  th,  m,  7C 

harslet,  75 

pettitoes,  72 

Pigeons,  to  choose,  93 

— various  ways  of 

dressing.  102 

, to  stew  two  ways, 

103 

.to  broil,  103 

, to  roast,  104 

, to  pickle,  104 

, in  jelly,  101 

.the same, a beauti- 
ful dish,  10.5 

, to  pot,  106 

pie.  156 


, mananmentoflivt 

pigeons.  325 
Pike,  to  choose.  2 

, to  hake.  16 

stuffing  for.  17 

Pilchard  and  leek  pie,  1.52 
Pipers,  to  dress,  16 
Pippin  pudding,  177 

tart,  18S 

stewed  golden 


TT- 


pins,  235 
Pistachio  cream,  230 
Plaice,  an  excellent  v*y  ot 
dressing  a Urge  one,  12 
Plate,  to  clean,  357 
Plovers,  to  chops*-,  94 
, to  dress,  110 
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Plovers,  to  dress  their  eggs, 
110 

Plums,  maguum  bonum,  ex- 
cellent as  a sweetmeat  or 
in  tarts,  though  bad  to  eat 
raw.  263. 

Plum-cake,  two  ways  of  ma- 
king, 379 

— — , very  good  com- 

mon ones,  280 
— — , little  ones  to  keep 
long,  280 

Plum-podding,  173 
Podovies  or  beef  patties,  191 
Pomade  divine,  to  make,347 
Pomatum  soft,  to  make,  ^6 

■ , another  way. 

347 

hard,  347 

POOB,  COOKEBY  FOB,  343  to 
346 

, general  re- 
marks and  hints  on  this 
subject,  342 
Pork,  to  choose,  28 
Pork,  to  salt  for  eating  imme, 
diately,  35 

, remarks  on  cutting  up, 

&c.  67 

— — , to  roast  a leg,  67 
— — , to  boil  a leg.  67 

, loin  and  neck,  roast,  68 

— — , shoulders  and  hreasts,68 

, rolled  neck,  68 

spring  or  forehand,  68 
— — , spa  rerib,  68 
■ griskin,  68 

blade-hone,  69 

— , to  dress  pork  as  lamb,69 
— — , to  pickle,  69 

, steaks  69 

, sausages,  70 

, an  excellent  sausage  to 

eat  eold,  70 

pies,  excellent,  to  eat 

coM.  155 

jelly.  Or.  RalclifTs  rcs- 

to.alive,  3:s9 


I’orker’s  head,  to  roast,  73 
Portable  aoup,  124 
Porter-pots,  patent  pewter, 
to  clean,  303 
Pot  pourri,  to  make,  348 

, a quicker  sort  of 


sweet-pot,  348 
Potatoes,  to  boil,  207 

, to  broil,  2 7 

, to  roast,  207 

, to  fry,  207 

, to  mash,  207 

, cheesecakes,  193 

, Lent,  220 

— ——.paste,  183 

, pasty,  195 

, pie,  160 

pudding,  an  excel- 
lent plain  one,  171 

— pudding  with  meat 
171 

rolls.  292 

Potting  birds,  a very  cheap 
way  of,  108 

. to  clarify  butter  fi.7 

potted  things,  108 
PoDLTBY,  &c  92  to  106 

directions  for  choo- 


sing. 92 

, for  dressing,  94 

Poultry- YARD,  318  to  326 
Pound-cake  good,  280 
Prawns,  to  choose.  3 
— , curric  of,  23 
Prawns,  to  butter.  24 

and  cray-fish  in  jelly 

24 

soup,  127 

Preserved  fruit,  ri-marks  on 
using, in  pastry,  185 

.to  gieen 

fruit  for  preserving,  247 
— . — — — — , to  pre« 

serve  fruits  for  winter  use, 
266  to  274 
Prune  tart,  188 
Pi  iiniNOS.  &c.  161  to  182 
in  haste,  166 


430 


Fmlfliogs,  a quick  made  one, 
178 

oi>serrations  on 


making  them,  161 

■ , to  keep  oranges  or 

lemons  for,  254 
Other  puddings  are  under  the 
names  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles they  are  made  of,  or 
their  first  names ; as  Bread 
pudding.  Light  piidding,&c 
I’liff-paste,  rich,  182 
I’ufl'-paste,  less  rich.  182 
Fu/fs,  light  orGerman,  1G5 
I’nifs, excellent  light  ones, 193 

. apple  puffs,  192 

, lemon  puffs,  192 

, cheese  pufl's,  192 

I’nits  d’amour,  226 
runeh,  an  excellent  method 
of  making.  304 

, milk  or  verder,  305 

, norfolk,  two  ways, 305 

Purple,  a beautiful  one  for 


R abhits,  managemc  nt  ofli  re 
3>6 

Ragout,  Hessian,  & aonp,  lii 
Ra&ed  crust  for  costards  or 
fruit,  183 

for  meat-pies  or  foals 

&c.  160 

Raisin  wine,  excellent.  301 
, with  cider,  301 


Raisin  wine  w ithout  dder,3<(2 
Raroakina,  243 
Raspberry  tart  with  cream, 
188 

Raspberry  and  currant  tart, 
187 

brandy.  304 

cakes,  261  and  274 

cream,  two  ways. 


dyeing  gloves,  355 
Q. 


Quails,  to  dress,  109 
Quaking  pudding,  168 
Queen  cakes,  two  ways  of 
making,  281 

Quick-made  pudding.  178 
Quinres,  to  preserve  whole  or 
half.  263 

Quince  marmalade,  262 
R. 

Rahhits,  to  choose,  94 

, various  ways 

dressing,  112 

. to  make  them  taste 

much  like  hare.  113 

, to  pot,  113 

— , to  nlanch,  113 

pie  (like  chicken)156 

, fricasseed,  crust  for 

183 


229 

Raspberry  jam,  260 
Raspberry  jam,  another  way 
260 

Raspberry  vinegar,  273 

vinegar  water,  for 


the  sick,  340 

water  ice,  238 

wine,  two  ways  of 


making.  297 
Ratafia,  303 

cream,  238 

Ratafia  cream,  another  way, 
227 

Ratafia  drops.  265 
Ratcliff’s,  Dr.  restorativf 
pork  jelly,  329 
Reckipts,  various, 546  to  3-V 
Red,  a beautiful  one,  to  state 
jellies,  ices  or  cakes.  238 
if  Red  apples  in  jelly.  258 
Red  cab^ge,  tostew,  204 
Red  cabbage,  to  pickle.  217 
Red  herrings,  to  dress,  21 
Red  mullet,  to  dress.  15 
Rennet,  to  prepare  it  to  turn 
the  milk  in  making  cheew 

Restorative,  a great  one,  oX 
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llpstorative,  two  others.  332 

, another,  a most 

pleasant  draught,  333 
Restorative  pork  jelly.  329 
Rhubarb  tart,  189 
Rice  savoury,  240 
Rice,  edging, or  casserol,  149 
Rice  paste  for  sweets,  1^ 
Rii’e  paste  for  relishing 
things,  183 

, carrole  of,  240 

Rice,  buttered,  216 
Rice  cake,  two  ways  282 
— and  wheat  bread,  290 

caudle  for  the  sick,  334 

, another,  334 

flummery,  222 

■ and  apple,  souffle  of,216 

milk,  240 

, ground-rice  milk,  336 

pudding,  Dutch,  165 

small,  169 

, plain,  169 

, fich,  170 

, with  fruit,  170 

Rice  pudding,  baked,  170 
Rice  pudding,  another  way 
for  the  family,  170 
Rice,  ground  pudding,  178 
Roasting  meat,  observations 
on.  33 

Robart,  sauce  for  rumps  or 
steaks,  136 
Rolls,  excellent,  291 

, French, 291 

, Brentford,  291 

, potatoe.  292 

Roman  cement  or  mortar  for 
outside  plastering  or  brick- 
work. 3.52 

Rot  in  sheep,  to  prevent,  356 
Rout  drop-cake,  278 
Ruffs  and  reeves,  to  dreas.109 
Rump  of  beef,  stewed,  39 
Rump  of  Beef,  another  way. 
40 

, ox-rump  soup, 

123 


Rump  of  beef,  roasted,  40 
Rump  of  mutton  and  kidney 

Rusks,  287 

Russian  seed  pudding,  178 
Rust,  to  preserve  irons  from, 
362 

Rust,  to  take  it  out  of  steel,363 
S. 

Sack,  creem,  226 
Sack,  mead,  302 
Sage,  cheese,  to  make,  312 
Sago,  to  prepare  for  the  sick, 
336 

Sago,  topreparetogiveaway 
to  poor  families, 345 

— milk,  240  and  337 

— pudding,  163 
Salad,  French,  206 
Salad,  lobster,  206 
Salmagundi,  241 
Salmon,  to  ehoose,  1 

, to  boil,  7 


Salmon,  to  broil,  7 

, to  pot,  8 

Salmon,  to  dry,  8 
Salmon,  an  excellent  dish,  of 
dried,  8 

Salmon,  to  pickle,  9 
Salmon,  collared,  9 
Saloop,  336 
Sanders,  47 
Sauces,  &c,  133  to  149 
Sanders,  a very  good  sauce, 
especially  to  hide  the  bad 
colour  of  fowls,  133 

, white  sauce  for  fr- 


cassee,  of  fowls,  rahV- 
white  meat,  flsh,  or  vegeta- 
bles, 133 

Sauce  for  wild  fowl,  133 

another  for  the  same. 


or  for  docks,  134 

, anaxcellent  sauce  for 

carp  or  boiled  turkey,  13-t 

, sauce  for  fowl  of  any 

sort,  134 
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Souce,  for  cold  fowl  or  par- 
tridge, 134 

, a very  fine  mushroom 

sauce  for  fowls  or  rabbits, 
134 

Sauces,  &c.  lemon  white 
sauce,  for  boiled  fowls,  135 

, liver  sauce,  135 

, ege;  sauce,  135 

, onion  sauce,  135 

• , clear  shallot  sauce,1.36 

, parsley  sauce,  to 

make  when  no  parsley 
leaves  can  be  had,  136 

green  sauce  for  green 


geese,  or  ducklings,  130 

bread  sauce,  136 

, Dutch  sauce  for  meat 


or  fish.  136 

, sauce  Eohart,  for 

rumps  or  steaks,  136 

, Benton  sauce,  for  hot 

or  cold  roast  beef,  137 

sauce  for  fish  pies. 


Sauce,  lobster-tance,  two 
ways,  141 

, anchoTT -sauce,  141 

white-Muce,  or  bech- 


amel, 130 

Some  other  sauces,  fte.  are 
under  the  names  of  differ- 
ent dishes,  or  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  the  sauces  are 
made  off. 

Sausages,  veal,  60 
Sausages,  pork 

, an  exrellentsansage 

to  eat  cold,  70 

Sausages,  Spadbury’s  Oxford 
70 

Sausages,  mutton,  67 
Scallops  of  cold  veal  or  chick- 
en, .59 

Scotch  collops,  61 
Scotch  mutton  broth,  US 
Scotch  leek-soup,  122 
Scotch  eggs.  245 
Sea-cale,  210 

where  cream  is  not  order- Seed-cake,  a cheap  one,  261 
ed,  twowaysofmaking,137!Secd-cake,  another,  *61 

, tomata  sauce,  for  bot:SERV*STS.  diebctioss  ro», 

or  cold  meats,  137  356 

, apple-sauce,  for  goose  Shallot-sauce,  clear,  136 

and  roast  pork,  138  jShaltot  vinegar,  142 

, the  old  currant  sauce  Shank  jelly,  for  the  sick.  fSO 

for  venison,  138  jSheep,  to  prevent  the  rot  in 

, lemon-sauce,  138  I sheep,  3M 

, carrier-sauce  for  mut-  Shelford  pudding.  176 

ton,  138  IShocs,  a fineblacking  for.3fi4 

, ham-sauce,  138  IShort  cakes,  little  ones,  how 

, a very  fine  fish-sauce,  ’ to  make,  279 

139  Shrewsbury  cakes,  282 

-,  another.  Shrimps,  to  choose,  S 


139 

, fish  sauce  without 

butter,  139 

. fish-sauce  a-la-Cras- 

ter,  140 

. an  excellent  substi- 
tute, for  caper-s.auce,  140 
———.oyster-sauce,  140 
— — , shrimp  sauce,  111 


Shrimps,  to  butter,  24 
Shrimps,  to  pot.  24 
Shrimps  sauce,  141 
Shrimp  pie,  excellent,  1-51 
Shrub,  white  currant,  306 
•StCK  fKSSOSS,COOKK«T  FOX 

326  to  .346 

Sick  persons,  general  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  326 
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Ippit.^  for  thp  sicli , when  the 
slomack,  will  not  receive 
meat  333 
Skate,  12 

■ , to  choose,  1 

— — crimp,  13 

— soup,  126 
Smelts,  to  choose,  2 
Smelts,  to  fry,  18 
Snipes,  to  dress,  109 
Snow,  may  be  used  instead  of 

egss,  in  puddings  or  pan- 
cakes, 162 
Snow  balls,  220 
Snow  cream,  228 
Soles,  to  choose,  1 
Soles  boiled,  17 
Soles  fried,  17 

another  way,  17 

Soles  stewed,  17 
Soles  stewed  in  the  Portu- 
gese way,  17 

Portugese  stuffing  for 

soles  baked,  18 
Soles  pie,  I,*)! 

Somersetshire  firmity,  222 
Sorrel,  to  stew  for  fricandeau 
and  roast  meat,  206 
Souffle  of  rice  and  apple;  216 
Sounds,  cod’s,  to  look  like 
small  chickens;  10 
SocFS,  &c.  llfi  to  128 
Soups;  general  directions  res 
pecting  them,  115 
Soups,  colouring  for;  115 

an  excellent  soup,  116 

an  excellent  white 

soup;  116 
Soups,  a plainer  white  one, 
117 

Soup  a-la-sap:  121 
Soup,  portable,  121 
Soap,  maigre,  125 

— , another,  120 

— — stork  for  brown  or 

w4iite  fish  soups,  126 
Soup,  a baked  one  to  give 
away  to  poor  families,  243 


.Soup,  ,an  excellent  one  for  the 
same  purpose,  Iilo 
Other  soups  are  under  the 
names  ol  tl.c  principmar- 
ticle.s  they  are  made  of 
Souse  for  brawn  and  for  pig’s 
feet  aud  ears,  76 
douster  or  Dutch  pudding,  165 
Sparerib  of  pork,  68 
Spinach,  to  uoil,  2u4 
Spinach  soup,  122 
Spinach  cream,  230 
Sponge  cake,  283 
Sponge  cake,  another  with- 
out butter,  283 
Sprats,  to  choose,  4 
Sprats  baked,  22. 

Sprats,  to  broil,  21 
Sprats,  to  make  them  taste 
like  anchovies,  146 
Squab  pie,  1.56 
Staffordshire  beef-steaks,  43 
Staffordshire  dish  of  frying 
herbs,  &c.  209  ; with  liver, 
246 

Stains,  to  take  any  kind  out 
of  linen,  353 

Stains  caused  by  acids,  353 

another  wav  for  fruit 

stains,  3.53;  another.  353 
Stains  of  wine,  fruit,  &c.  af- 
ter they  have  been  long  in 
the  linen,  353 

many  other  stains.  3.53 

Stains,  to  take  them  out  of 
marble,  362 ; Iron-stains, 
362 

Steaks,  beef  42 
(Steaks,  beef,  and  oyster 
I sauce,  43 

Steaks  Staffordshire  beef,  43 
Steaks,  sauce  for.  136 

beef-steak  pie.  1.53 

.1  pudding.  1 I’d 

Steaks,  beef-steak  puddiug 
j baked.  172 
Steaks,  mutton.  87 
Steaks.  Italian  beef;  43 
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Steiks,  mutton,  or  Iamb  and]Supp«TS,  general  recaarka  om 


cucumber*.  87 
— ' steaks  Maintenon  87 
— lamb  90 

pork.  fi9 

Steel;  to  take  rust  out  of.  36.7 
Stock,  clear  brown  for  gravy 
soup  or  gravy,  115 

for  brown  or  white 

fish  soups,  126 
Stone,  to  extract  oil  from,361 
chimney  pieces,  to 


379 


dish,  a pretty  one. 


243 

Sweet  dishes,  216 
Sweetbreads,  veal,  66 

, roasted,  66 

, ragout  66 

, lamb’s;  91 


on,  266 


blacken  the  fronts  of,  362 

stairs  and  halls,  to 

clean  361 

Stoves,  to  clean  the  front  of]  gar  for,  247 
cast-iron  stoves  363 

to  take  the  black  of 


the  bright  bars  of  polished 
ones  in  a few  minutes,  363 
Strawberries,  to  preserve 
them  whole,  255 

■ to  preserve  in 

wine,  255 

Stucco,  excellent,  which  will 
adhere  to  wood-work,  352 
' mason’s  washes  for 

3.52 

Stuffing  for  pike,  haddock, 
and  small  cod,  17 

■  for  soles  baked,  18 

■ forcemeat  for,  146 
Sturgeon,  to  dress  fresh.  II 
to  roast,  12 

- an  excellent  imita- 

tion of  pickled,  12 


. fricassee  of  lamb- 

stones  and  sweetbreads,  91 
SwERTME.tTS.  See.  217  to  274 
obaervations 


-,  to  clarify  su. 

, a very  fins 
crust  forthem.  when  requi- 
red to  be  particularly  nice, 
184 

, carmel  cover 

for  sweetmeats,  .5\ 

excellent  for 


Sucking  pig,  to  scald.  70 

, to  roast,  70 

Suet,  to  preserve  it  a twelve. 

month.  246 
— ■ pudding,  173 

— veal  suet  pudding,  173 

■ dumplings,  178 

Suflolk  dumplings,  179 
Sucar,  to  clarify  it  for  sweet- 
meats, 247 
■■  vinegar.  142 


tarts  when  fruit  it  plentifnl 
263 

Sweet-pot,  to  make  340 
Sweets,  rice  paste  for,  183 
Sweet  patties,  192 
Syllabub,  London,  239 

. Staflbrdsbire.  239 

a very  fine  Somer- 


setshire one,  239 

-,  everlasting  or  solid. 


239 

Sy  rup  of  cream,  268 
T. 


Table-beer,  excellentto  brew 
295 

Tansey;  210 

Tapioca  jelly  for  the  sick,  330 
Tartlets,  how  to  prepare  l«r- 
berrirs  for,  209 
Tarts,  light  paste  for,  187 

excellent  sweetmeats 


for  them  when  fruit  is  plcn- 
Uful,  263 
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Tirts,  icing  for  them,  188 

pippin,  188 

prune,  188 

orange,  188 

codlin,  189 

— — rhubarb.  189 

raspberry  with  cream 

189 

Tea-cakes,  283 

- Benton  tea-cakes, 


ITripe  soused,  51 
{Trout  to  fry,  14 


284 


another  sort,  as 


biscuits,  284 

another  sort. 

Teal,  to  dress,  109 


284 


Tench, 14 

, to  choose,  2 

, to  fry  (like  trout)  14 

broth  for  the  sick,  327 

Thomhack,  12 

Tin  covers,  to  clean,  363 

Toast,  cheese,  244 

■ anchovy,  two  ways 
244 

Toast  and  water  for  the  sick, 
339 

Toraata  sauce,  for  hot  or 
cold  meats,  137 
Tongues  and  udder,  to  roast, 
48 

■ to  pickle  for  boiling 
two  ways,  48 

— stewed,  49 

an  excellent  way  of 

doing  them  to  eat  cold,  49 
■ ’ ■ a pickle  (or  them 
that  will  keep  for  years,  80 
Tourt,  orange,  188 
Transparent  marmalade;  251 

pudding,  168 

Trifle,  an  excellent  one,  224 
■■  gooseberry  or  apple, 
224 

— cake,  224 

— ■ ■ a froth  to  set  on  trifle 
which  looks  and  eats  well, 
231 

Tripe,  51 


to  pot  like  lobsters, 22 

a-la-geiiovoise,  14 

Truffles  and  morels,  useful 
for  soups  and  sauces,  114 
how  to 


preserve  them  in  the  win- 
ter, 210 

Tunbridge  cakes,  282 
Turbot  to  choose,  1 
, to  keep,  6 

, to  boil,  7 

Turkeys,  to  choose,  92 

, to  boil,  95 

an  excellent 

sauce  for  them  boiled,  134 

, to  roast.  96 

pulled,  96 

patties,  191 

management  of  tur- 
keys in  the  poultry  yard, 
274 

Turnip  soup,  119 
■ pie,  160 

Turtle,  little  eggs  for;  149 

, forcemeat  for  them. 


148 


U. 


Udder  and  tongue,  to  roast, 
48 

V. 

Veal  to  choose,  27 

, to  keep; 52 

leg,  52 
knuckle,  53 
shoulder,  53 
neck, 53 

a-la-hraise,  .54 


, breast  of.  54 

, rolled  breast,  55 

, rolled  another  way,  5.5 

— , chump  of  veal  a-la- 
dauhe,  5.5 

— rolls  of  either  cold  meat 
or  fresh,  .56 
— , Iiarrico  of,  OC 
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Veal,  a dunelm  of  cold,  56 

minced.  57 

potted,  57 

to  pot  veal  with  ham, 57 

cutlets,  Maintenon,  67 

another  way.  58 

other  ways,  58 

collops,  58 

to  dress  collops  quick  ,.58 

scallops  of  cold  veal,  59 

fricandeau,  59 

a cheaper  hut  equally 

good  Iricandeau,  59 
fricandeau  another  way, 


60 

olives.  60 

cake, 60 

sausages,  60 

broth, 115 

— gravy, 131 

pie,  153 

., . — a rich  one,  153 

- and  parsley  pie,  154 


olive  pie,  1 

suet  pudding,  173 

patties,  191 

broth,  very  nourishing 

for  the  sick , 318 
Vkoktables,  199  to  211 
observations  on 


dressing  them,  199 

to  boil  them 

green,  200 : in  hard  water, 
200 


— how  to  preserve 

— oin 


for  the  winter.  210 

soup.  121 

another.  121 


pie.  159 

Venison,  to  choose,  27 
— to  keep,  34 

to  dress,  34 

, haunch, neck,  and 


shoulder  to  roost.  35 

— stewed  shoulder,  35 

— breast,  35 

— theoldcurrantsauce 

for, 138 


Venison  bashed.  36 
Venison,  to  prepare  for  pas- 
ty, 193 

pasty,  193 

crust  for,  182 

to  make  a pasty  of 

beef  or  mutton  to  cat  as 
well  as  venison,  194 
Verderormilk  punch,  305 
Vinegar,  camp,  142 

gooseberry,  142 

raspberry,  273 

raspberry  vinegar 

water  for  the  sick,  340 

shallot.  142 

sugar,  1 12 

encumber,  143 

wine,  143 

whey  for  the  sick, 

340 

Vingaret  for  cold  fowl  or 
meat,  142 


W. 

Wafers,  284 

Wainscot,  fine  oak,  to  gi^'e 
a gloss  to,  S59 
Walnuts,  to  pickle.  216 
, another 


way,  216 

Walnut  ketchup  of  the  finest 
sort.  218 

Wash  balls,  to  make,  M9 
Washes  for  stucco,  3.52 
Water-cakes,  283 


Water  gruel,  337 
.another  way  3.78 


souchy,  18 

Welsh  pudding.  ITS 

rabbit.  244 

ale.  to  brew,  293 

Wbev.310  , , . 

white  wine  whey  for, 

the  sick,  340 

vinegar  and  lemon 

whevs.  340 

Wliile,'  to  suin  jellies,  ices 
or  cakes,  238 


1 


INDEX. 
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Wli  Up  hog’s  puddings,  77 

. sauce  or 

bechanipl,  130 
Whitings,  to  choose,  2 
Whitings,  to  dry,  (like  had 
dock),  16 

Widgeon  to  dress,  109 
Wild  fowl,  to  roast.  109 

, sauce  for,  133 

- , another,  134 

Windsor  beans,  fricasseed, 


Wine,  cowslip  wine,  excel" 
lent,  299 

, ginger  wine,  excel 


lent,  299 ; another  way,  299 

, elder  wine,  300 

, white  very  much  like 

Frontiniac,  300 

, clary  wine, 300 

, raisin  wine,  excellent 

301 

, with  ci- 


204 

Wine,  to  refine,  296 

, roll  236 

, vinegar,  143 

, mulled,  334 

, anotherway, 

334 

— — , to  preserve  strawber- 
ries in  wine,  255 

, remarks  on  English 

wines,  297 

. a rich  and  pleasant 

wine,  297 

— — , raspberry  wine,  297 

' or  currant 

wine,  297;  another  way, 298 
— — , black  currant  wine, 
very  fine,  298 


der,  301 

, without 

cider,  302 

, egg  wine  for  the  sick 

289 

Woodcocks,  to  dress,  109 
Woollen,  to  preserve  it  from 
moths,  354 

Y. 

Yeast,  to  make,  287 

, another  way, 

287 

to  preserve,  296 

dumplings,  179 

Yellow,  to  stain  jellies  ices 
or  cakes,  238 
Y orkshire  cake;  292 
pudding,  177 
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